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0-operative Trade &xtension 


By George VX. Lamb 


Secretary-Manager -American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 


Y experience in trade association work 

dates back only to war days. Therefore, 

any reference I may make to conditions 

prior to that time is the result of discus- 
sion with older heads or of a study of records. Ina 
way this is a fortunate circumstance, as I have been 
able to profit by the work of many who have pioneered 
in a new field. 

Perhaps the story of the walnut industry, small as 
it is among the great manufactures of the country, 
will be of interest. Reduced to basic facts and prin- 
ciples, our gropings and our problems on a small scale 
are the same as confront any American industry. 

Every “manufacturer nowadays either 
vaguely or very definitely, just what we realized at 
the end of 1918. We came abruptly to the crossroad, 
and were set afoot with a jolt. The world struggle 
had engulfed us completely, a common experience with 
many of our American industries. Perhaps, peculiar 
to the walnut manufacturers prior to the war, we were 
almost entirely in the export business. Before 1914 
our mills directly exported 85 to 90 per cent of their 
product. Even the 10 to 15 per cent of domestic 
business we had was supplying raw material to two 
manufacturing industries that shipped their walnut 
products abroad. Directly and indirectly, our busi- 
ness was nearly 100 per cent export. 

It takes no flight of imagination to guess what 
happened to an export business in 1914. The sky fell; 
the bottom fell out; pick your own favorite expression 
to describe the abrupt change. Business had been un- 
usually good on both sides of the channel, and espe- 
cially in the free port of Hamburg. We were busy 
with our own little affairs; busy with production, sales 
and ocean bookings. We were anything but aware of 
the trend of European politics. 

It is needless to say that we got one shock after 
another. Shipments bound for Hamburg, clearing a 
month before war was declared, somehow or other were 
tied up in Southampton. Maybe it was an accident, 
but it was very trying to learn that the buyer of 
valuable cargo, to whom we looked for payment, never 
got the goods. What happened in the office? Orders 
stopped coming in. Telegrams to stop production in- 
stanter went to the men in the field. It takes six 
months to stop production, and a year to start it, in 
our game. The quiet of the next few months was 
enlivened with letters and cables to the British ad- 
miralty and to prize courts. 


realizes, 


6 eer came a day, in the language of the writer of 

subtitles, when strange inquiries for gunstocks and 
propeller lumber came from New York and the citadels 
of gun makers. Then big inquiries from unknowns on 
fine stationery. Then the period of little sleeping on 
Pullmans, and talk in big figures. We talked with 
fakers and four-flushers, and were late in appoint- 
ments with accredited representatives. 

At last, out of chaos, we took orders for gunstocks 
for Canada and England. We took orders for gun- 
stock plank and propeller lumber for England and 
France. We double-crossed each other and were dou- 
ble-crossed. Each worked alone, and each paid the 
penalty. The man who was scrupulous on contracts 
got stuck. The man who forgot the old order and 
filled the good contracts got rich,—and postponed the 
day of reckoning. 








HE modern industry, concludes the writer of the 

accompanying article, must do two things to hold 
its place in the struggle for business that is growing 
keener every year. It must first pool the collective in- 
telligence and the information of the industry. It must 
study itself, and know itself statistically. It must find 
out its costs of doing business, and then make an effec- 
tive effort to reduce them. Besides reducing costs, it 
must improve its product. This, however, is not 
enough, as big as such a program may appear. Such 
a job is only the foundation on which to base the real 
fight for business. 

“The second big job,” adds Mr. Lamb, “is co-opera- 
tive trade extension. That means the finding of new 
markets and increasing old ones. It may mean adver- 
tising, or it may not. Perhaps the problem is a matter 
of distribution. Whatever it is, it will not be solved 
until it is definitely recognized and the whole industry 
gets together to do the job. The poorest investment 
we can imagine today is a first mortgage bond on a 
business in an industry that has a feeble trade associa- 
tion or none at all. It would be a mighty poor security 
to put away and forget.” 





With 1914, 1915 and 1916 gone, the cards were 
shuffled again. Uncle Sam got busy. He expanded 
his chest measure and his girth overnight. He anteed, 
then drew five cards, not mates, but all pink, and 
shoved in his chips. 


NOTHER period of chaos ensued, and then came 

the birth of an industry. Uncle Sam called to 
Washington the men who were in the walnut business. 
He neglected the folks on Broadway, and invited those 
who reported production to the Census Bureau in 
1916. He asked for a list of contracts, and for a 
report on the available walnut. The report he got 
was as futile as it was sincere. He took charge of 
the industry, called for fulfillment of allied contracts, 
and asked for “triple the order” for himself. He put 
a brass man on gunstocks and an electrical man on 
propeller lumber—and got by with it. 

The war ended. The Armistice. More confusion. 
Canceled contracts. A celebration of ruin. The in- 
dustry, first altogether an export business, then 100 
per cent a war industry, suddenly stopped. We had 
increased production facilities, huge stocks of raw ma- 
terial, canceled contracts and no market! What next? 

And now, after picturing the background, we come 
to our story. A meeting was called, and “Now what?” 
was the universal question. Out of folios of unre- 
corded conversativn the simple facts developed that 
our pre-war markets were as dead as our war mar- 
kets, and our war markets were gone forever. 

There was only one answer, and that was find a 
new market. Where? At home, said the prophet. 
All right, that’s settled. How do you get a market 
that has become confirmed in the superstition that 
there is no more walnut since Victorian days? “Go 
tell your story to Mrs. Sweeney,” some one suggested. 

Since November, 1918, we have been telling about 
the advantages of walnut furniture, not only to Mrs. 
Sweeney but to Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith. We quit 
boosting the superiority of Johnson walnut over Adams 





walnut, and made a pool to tell Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Smith why walnut furniture was good furniture. 

To be sure, we had first to find out that when it 
came to home furniture Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
were more important than Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith. 
True enough, Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith paid the bill, 
but we found that the women had the say as to 
whether it should be walnut, sycamore or paint. 


O make a long story short, which no one ever does, 

we established walnut as the leading cabinet wood 
in this country in a very short time. Today, with 
double our pre-war production, we are sold up to 
the saw on all but the dregs. Perhaps the whole 
world outside the United States gets 15 per cent, but 
the rest stays at home, and they ask for more. 

We have been talking about lumber when we say 
85 per cent of a doubled production stays at home. 
When we turn to walnut veneers, we find a new in- 
dustry greater than the lumber industry that is en- 
tirely a domestic business, 

It sounds easy, but it has required a lot of thought, 
a lot of effort beyond mere advertising, and a steady 
functioning of the co-operative spirit. In trade ex- 
tention work there is no place for enthusiasm and 
funds for a few months, and then a blank. It takes 
continuous effort year after year to build up real good 
will in the mind of the public. It takes continued 
effort to hold good will after it is developed. 

Based on our experience, I believe that no industry 
can prosper if it functions only as individual units. 
What we might call “inner competition” is mostly 
futile. 
existing business by individual units adds little to the 
total volume for the industry. It usually means the 
cutting of fair profit margins, and frequently it means 


Fighting like cats and dogs for a share of 


that much of the volume is handled at less than cost. 

It’s the “outer competition” that means most to an 
industry today. Probably never again will the Ameri- 
can public want more of anything than can be prompt- 
ly produced. It appears, on the contrary, that the 
public will be offered two or three times as much total 


merchandise as it can consume and pay for. 


HAT means that if it buys more of one kind of 

food it will buy less of another. It means that if 
it buys more automobiles it will buy less furniture or 
less of something else. If it buys more wood for 
houses it will buy fewer brick or less cement. 

Some one might think that more money from the 
public might come out of savings, but it can’t. Sav- 
ings go mostly into building or into industry as new 
capital. If the public digs down into the old stocking 
for more spending money, that money quits working 
for some industry. 

The point I want to bring home is that there are 
a multitude of competing industries capable of -ab- 
sorbing and anxious to get in the aggregate a lot 
more than the public has to offer. 

That simply means that the industry that is organ- 
ized and bids co-operatively and intelligently for the 
public’s money will get its share—maybe more. The 
industry made up of units that imagine that they hate 
each other, and all pulling in different directions, 
cannot hold its place in the Big Parade. Every 
wallop they hand each other below the belt is money 
in the pockets of the rival industry. 
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Obtaining the Support of ,fobbers’ Salesmen 


| GROUP of business men were sitting 
} in a clubhouse one evening, following 
#i a round of golf, when the sales man- 
ager for a mill which has been unusu- 
| ally successful in establishing and 
rs pakeea| maintaining very desirable jobbing 
connections remarked that a salesman from one of the 
company’s wholesale accounts would be at the mill the 
following day. “And,” he continued, “we always con- 
sider such visits one of the most important phases of 
our relationship with our jobbers, for, after all, it is 
the salesrnen who do the actual selling of our flour. 
In fact, the jobbers’ salesmen are the backbone of our 
sales policy.” 

Coming from this particular sales manager, with 
his reputation for successful selling through jobbers, 
the words carried unusual weight. The relationship 
between the miller and the jobber has long been one 
of outstanding importance in the sales policies of those 
companies dealing extensively in family flour. Only a 
few mills are sufficiently large to maintain their own 
warehouses in all sections of the country in which they 
desire to do business, and this leaves the jobber, or 
wholesale grocer, to carry on the warehousing and 
resale selling functions for the majority of the mills. 

As is true of all other commercial efforts, different 
mills have met with varying degrees of success in their 
dealings with jobbers’ salesmen. This is due to many 
causes: some mills are successful advertisers; others 
base their sales appeal on price, and still others largely 
on quality; and still others enjoy geographical advan- 
tages resulting in lower freight rates. However, a 
careful review of mills which are leaders in distribut- 
ing their products through jobbers clearly indicates 
that the basis of their success lies in their work with 
the wholesalers’ salesmen. 

How best to secure the earnest co-operation of these 
men is a problem of long standing, and is by no means 
limited to the milling field. Manufacturers in nearly 
all lines of business have tried various means for gain- 
ing such co-operation, and a study of the efforts of 
some of them leads to the conclusion that the most 
successful and permanent results are obtained through 
the establishment of a close personal feeling between 
the manufacturer and the jobbers’ salesmen. 

The difference between a distributor and a repre- 
sentative is the dividing line between the actually ag- 
gressive salesman, working in the interest of the mill, 
and the passive order taker. The jobbers’ salesmen 
who feel that they are the mill’s representatives in their 
territories will do many things in behalf of the manu- 
facturer that they would not do if they worked merely 
as mechanical distributors. 

If this feeling is properly to be created, it is not 
enough for the field representatives of the mill alone 
to establish contact with the salesmen, ‘The jobbers’ 
men realize that it is the higher officials of the mill 
who dictate policies, and the more firmly these men 
entrench themselves in the minds of the salesmen, the 
more permanent and active will be the results obtained. 


ERIODICAL visits to the jobber by officers of the 

mill, meeting and talking with the salesmen, have 
been found by many to be an invaluable means for 
backing up the work of the field men. Such visits, if 
made in the right spirit, can do much toward placing 
the relationship of the mill and the resale men—and 
that is what the jobbers’ salesmen really are to the 
manufacturer—on something far better than an im- 
personal, order taking basis. 

But there are periods when representatives of the 
manufacturer cannot be with the jobbers’ salesmen, 
and then there is always the danger of the men turn- 
ing their attention to some other line, and becoming 
mere order takers for the mill’s flour. Correspondence, 
while never able to supplant personal contact, can be 
used to great advantage to fill in the gaps between 
the calls of the mill’s representatives. To serve its 
purpose, however, such correspondence must have a 
personal touch, and not be of the stereotyped, circular 
form. Jobbers’ salesmen are the recipients of far too 
much literature of that type for it to be effective any 


longer. They should be considered direct selling rep- 





By Wayne G. Martin, .9r. 


resentatives of the company, and written to in that 
light. 

Nor should such correspondence be anything like 
that addressed to the jobber. The jobber is the buyer, 
and must be considered as such, but his representatives 
are the sales agents of the mill. Some manufacturers 
find it advisable to send the jobbers’ salesmen the same 
literature as that addressed to the company’s direct 
representatives. If a salesman has found some par- 
ticular selling appeal that has proved unusually effec- 
tive, this can well be passed on to the resale men, for 
they cannot be given too much sales help. 

Among the most important factors in securing the 
co-operation of jobbers’ salesmen, based upon the 
analysis of the experiences of many companies, are 
the meetings between a representative of the mill and 
the jobbers’ sales organization. A frank discussion of 
the mill’s selling and manufacturing policies, comment 
on prevailing market conditions, and general consid- 
eration of the situation in the territory served by the 
jobber, are always matters of interest to salesmen. If 
the mill is doing any consumer advertising in the ter- 
ritory, it is advisable to explain thoroughly to the sales- 
men just what is being done, so that they may, in turn, 
carry the story to the retail merchants. 


fia jobbers’ salesmen provide the mill’s point of 
contact with the retail trade. Any sales cam- 
paign, to be successful, must have the full support 
of the retail merchants, and to gain this the jobbers’ 
salesmen need to be adequately prepared to carry the 
mill’s sales message to the merchants. No better oc- 
casion can be found for inculcating the policies of the 
mill in the salesmen than at general conferences of 
the type mentioned. 

The less formality at such meetings the better. 
The most successful sales conferences have been con- 
ducted as though all were in the employ of the mill, 
gathered together for business consultation. If the 
regular man on the territory is capable of conducting 
such meetings satisfactorily, it is preferable for him to 
handle them. There has been so much “high pressure” 
selling exerted on the jobbers’ men that actual accom- 
plishment is greatest with the least ostentation. 

With the exception of cases wherein a mill repre- 
sentative spends a day or two with a jobber’s sales- 
man to coach him in the selling points of the flour, 
there is little that can be said in favor of mill repre- 
sentatives traveling with jobbers’ men. The jobber 
has bought the flour, and it is his place to sell it. 
Too much co-operation cannot be given him, but this 
does not include actually reselling the flour. To do so 
places a double selling expense on the mill, for which 
no additional price is received. 

The sales manager first mentioned in this article 
stated that another means he has found most effective 
in securing the complete co-operation of jobbers’ sales- 
men is to bring a certain number of them into the 
mill at stated intervals, as in no other way can they 
be so well educated in the selling points of the flour. 
Such visits are not only means of increasing the sales- 
men’s knowledge of the flour they are selling, but also 
of the mill behind the flour. It is a natural habit in 
selling for salesmen to stress the products with which 
they are most familiar. Naturally, if they have visited 
the mill making one of the brands handled by the 
jobber, and are familiar with the entire personnel of 
the mill’s company, it is that mill’s flour they will push. 

Some of the larger mills which have a fully 
rounded out sales scheme, including the use of dealer 
helps for retail merchants, encounter an additional 
problem in their relationship with jobbers’ salesmen— 
that of getting their co-operation in distributing such 
helps to the trade. This is difficult of accomplish- 
ment, and a question about which manufacturers them- 
selves are uncertain. Some contend that the jobbers’ 
representatives should be glad to assist in the distri- 
bution of these helps, as they result in increased sales 
by the retailer, which, in turn, are reflected in the 
salesmen’s volume of business. 


However, it must be remembered that the jobbers’ 
salesmen have many lines to sell, and the mill cannot 
expect to receive a larger portion of their selling time 
than its product requires. The inducement necessary 
to get retail merchants properly to use such helps as 
the mill offers is really a matter of education and, 
where possible, this can best be undertaken by the 
mill direct. Many manufacturers who have had experi- 
ence in the successful use of dealer helps contend that 
the only way they can be efficiently distributed through 
jobbers’ salesmen is by first creating a demand for 
them on the part of the retailer. But where this is 
an impossibility the only course left to the miller and 
other manufacturers is to endeavor to convince the job- 
bers’ men that the distribution of such helps is to their 
own advantage, and will lead to larger sales volume 
for them. 

The subject of sales contests has probably been 
considered by every manufacturer who ever dealt 
through jobbers. Many contests have been tried, some 
successfully and some otherwise. Probably as many 
different kinds of contests have been used as have been 
tried. Perhaps fortunately for the milling industry, 
flour is a commodity which does not lend itself easily 
to sales contests. The market fluctuates too rapidly, 
business is too widely divided between that for prompt 
and deferred shipment, and to be truly representative 
the contest would have to drag over a long period. 

As far as a sales contest for flour among jobbers’ 
salesmen is concerned, the offering of prizes is of little 
value. Once the contest is over, the men soon forget 
about it, and there is no lasting benefit to the mill. 
The only way in which a mill might profitably conduct 
a sales contest would be to run it over a reasonably 
long period, and offer as the prize for the winning 
salesmen a trip to the mill, with all expenses paid. 
This would give the mill an opportunity to come into 
close personal contact with some of its jobbers’ men, 
and at the same time the salesmen who made the trip 
would later be of more value to the mill as the result 
of the time spent at the plant.’ In this way the mill 
would derive a permanent benefit from the contest. 


UT for a manufacturer offering a product such as 

flour, the sales contest for jobbers’ salesmen really 
offers very little, except that mentioned in the previous 
paragraph. The salesmen are inclined to attempt to 
get business through, in order to swell their volume, at 
lower prices than they ordinarily would. Special of- 
fers might be made to retailers to buy larger stocks 
than they otherwise would, but the evil would not end 
there. A special offer or extra discount, once made, 
is continuously expected in the future. 

A special contest may bring increased volume for 
the time being, but there is no guaranty that this will 
be lasting. In fact, it has been the experience of 
many manufacturers that the heavier volume of busi- 
ness gained through a sales contest is merely borrowed 
from the future, and, once the campaign is over, the 
volume falls below normal for some time. 

Furthermore, periodical sales contests are question- 
able from the standpoint of obtaining the best efforts 
of the salesmen. A man can work at a certain degree 
of high intensity for just so long a period. He cannot 
be kept keyed above normal for a protracted length 
of time, without a reaction following. This is exactly 
what has occurred after many sales contests. It is 
far better to have a jobbers’ organization working 
steadily in the interest of the mill every day in the 
year than to have it pushing to the extreme one day 
and then working below normal for days to come. 
Flour is a commodity used the year around, and it 
requires continuous selling effort. 

As long as mills sell flour through jobbers, gaining 
the co-operation of their salesmen will be the most 
important part of that relationship as far as the mills 
are concerned. Each mill will work along lines laid 
down by its own dictates, but there are a few points 
common in all policies, the most outstanding of which 
is the need to create a feeling of close personal rela- 
tionship on the part of the jobbers’ salesmen for the 
mill’s entire personnel. Once this has been accom- 
plished, other matters are mere details. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MILLERS 


HE National Foreign Trade Council, in the call 

for its fourteenth annual convention at Detroit in 
May, emphasizes the importance of giving greater 
consideration to the development of export trade in 
agricultural products as a solution of the farm prob- 
lem. Support by farmers of the McNary-Haugen bill 
is cited as evidence of the fundamental interest of 
agriculture in world trade in its products. The con- 
vention program includes addresses by Julius H. 
Barnes, of New York, and ex-Governor James P. 
Goodrich, of Indiana, on the effect of foreign markets 
on agricultural prosperity. 

Nothing among all of the elements affecting Ameri- 
can economic wellbeing better merits constructive 
thought and discussion. Farm surpluses which can- 
not be profitably marketed are a burden and a liabil- 
ity rather than, as they should be, a source of wealth. 
Fields producing at a loss differ in no material way 
from factories or shops operated at a loss. Insolvency 
is equally inevitable. But in no case can correction 
be brought about by efforts to cut through truth or 
dodge economic fundamentals. Profits can be gained 
only by the time proved method of selling for more 
than the cost of producing. 

It is an interesting circumstance that in all of the 
years of discussion of the problem of the agricultural 
surplus hardly a word has been spoken or written of 
the obvious advantage of exporting the manufactured 
food products of farm crops rather than the crops 
themselves as raw material for foreign industry. Wheat 
exportation, in particular, never is considered save in 
terms of wheat. Low rates to seaboard, development 
of waterways, government owned steamers to facilitate 
the movement; these and all other activities always 
are directed with the single aim of marketing the 
wheat; never the flour. America, at the peak of 
the world’s industrial accomplishment, elects each year 
to sell the surplus of her fields and farms as raw 
material, and no economist raises voice or hand in 
protest. 

It is just possible—let us not say probable—that 
if the milling industry were to bring to the attention 
of the National Foreign Trade Council the simple 
absurdity of facilitating the annual exportation of 
scores of millions of bushels of wheat, with their in- 
valuable animal feeding and fertilizing content, while 
American industry languishes and foreign industry 
profits, some start could be made in directing Ameri- 
can public opinion out of the traditional view that 
there is value in an export market for wheat. 

The Millers’ National Federation will meet in Chi- 
cago a few days prior to the export trade convention 
at Detroit. What better time to enlighten the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the country on the 
economic fallacy of exporting our surplus of wheat? 
An educational campaign begun through them might 
in time come to be reflected in intelligent public 
opinion. 

THE RADIO COMMISSION 

HOSE interested in radio (and who nowadays is 

not?) should derive much amusement from current 
Washington dispatches covering the activities of the 
newly created radio board. Brought into existence 
by politics in full confidence that the commission would 
provide comfortable places for political lame ducks, 
left without funds to carry on its activities and with 
three of its members denied confirmation by the august 
Senate because they were “Hoover men,” the commis- 
sion has declined to accept the réle of an obvious ab- 
surdity and set out to function in a perfectly practical 
and straightforward way. 

Primarily this is the result of the President’s re- 
fusal to appoint to the commission the required number 
of misfits from the several hundred politically indorsed 
applicants for jobs and naming instead a group of 
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men, part of whom, at least, knew something about 
radio. The Senate’s refusal to confirm all of the 
nominees was swept aside by giving them recess ap- 
pointments; and the effort to protect the commission 
from the wicked machinations of Secretary Hoover 
was nullified by the prompt action of that wise and 
practical official in giving the orphaned organization 
“desk room” and clerical help in his own department. 

There is, on the whole, every present prospect 
that the radio commission, instead of aiding Congress 
to make a still more complicated mess out of radio 
control, will spend its year of active life in useful 
and constructive service. 
that the job could have been equally well done by the 
Department of Commerce itself. 
mission functions in a practical way to the end that, 


It is of no great moment 
So long as the com- 


at the close of its constructive work, the department 
can continue carrying on, the fact that it was uselessly 
created may be dismissed as merely a further waste 
of public funds. 

In the milling industry and among people of the 
Northwest there is especial interest in the radio com- 
mission in the fact that among the “Hoover men” 
whose confirmation was denied by Senator Dill and 
his associates was Henry A. Bellows, director of the 
WCCO broadcasting station and prior to that for 
many years managing editor of The Northwestern 
Miller. Mr. Bellows was given a recess appointment 
and, with his practical knowledge of radio, his fine in- 
telligence and unlimited energy, already has estab- 
lished his position as a valuable member of the com- 
mission. 





A DRAMATIC TRIAL 


REMARKABLE and dramatic spectacle is being 

presented in a suit for damages for libel now 
on trial at Detroit. Aaron Sapiro, a Jew, long an 
active force in creating agrarian discontent and urging 
pooling and kindred co-operative movements, is seek- 
ing judgment against the Dearborn Independent and 
its principal owner, Henry Ford, for one million dol- 
lars because of published criticisms of Sapiro’s activi- 
ties, coupled with animadversions on his race. 

The basis for the suit seems to rest less in Sapiro’s 
resentment of what has been said of him as an individ- 
ual than in alleged statements that he was the repre- 
sentative of united “Jewry,” and, in combination with 
Otto H. Kahn, Julius Rosenwald, Bernard Baruch and 
other leaders of the Jewish race, actively sought to put 
American agriculture under dominance of a warld- 
wide Hebrew conspiracy. Numerous articles from the 
Independent are cited to prove Ford’s animosity 
toward Jews and, in particular, toward their inter- 
ference in attempted reform of agricultural marketing. 

Ford’s lawyers, led by James A. Reed, a member 
of the Senate and currently a candidate for president 
of the United States, have indicated their purpose to 
prove the truth and justify publication of the charges. 
They have supplemented this declaration of intention 
by the claim that Mr. Ford personally has no responsi- 
bility beyond his ownership of stock in the defendant 
publication. Senator Reed accuses Sapiro of interest 
in the farmer’s welfare only as a means of advancing 
his own interests, and asserts his ability to show 
Sapiro’s activities have been destructive rather than 
beneficial to agriculture. 

Herein are elements of an intensely interesting 
drama. On one side is a city born “farm organizer,” 
a self-elected champion of the downtrodden, a theorist 
and dreamer, yet possessed of sufficient practical 
energy and ability to materialize his dreams for better 
or for worse, according to the point of view; a man 
who has risen to high place in politico-farming coun- 
cils; a Jew, yet by his own estimate and that of many 
thousand followers a self-sacrificing and devout laborer 
without hope of reward save in consciousness of good 
deeds. 

On the other side is America’s most interesting 
character, a few years ago a mechanic working with 
scraps of metal in his little shop, later to emerge with 
a rude contraption which, first regarded as a joke, was 
destined to revolutionize the world’s means of locomo- 
tion; a little mechanic, but, swept on by undreamed of 
demand for his invention, soon to become a genius, 
not of mechanism alone but of business organization, 
production processes and finally of finance. In recent 
years he has become a thousand times richer than 
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Creesus; his is today the most widely known name 
in the world. 

It is a curious thing, though not altogether out of 
keeping with his varied and erratic character, that 
Ford, with all his shrewdness and business wisdom, 
should have elected to establish a personal publicity 
organ. It is even more curious that, almost since its 
beginning, this organ should have been used so largely 
for unreasoning attacks upon the Jewish race. In the 
present case, Sapiro’s beliefs and activities are incom- 
parable with some of Ford’s own chimerical schemes 
for revolutionizing industry, even, in some of his most 
erratic moments, human life itself. 
being a Jew it is easier to believe that Ford would be 


But for Sapiro’s 


going along with him in the business of disputing 
But, 
being a Jew, Ford condemns his pleas and plans, and 


economics and upending commercial processes. 


professes to see in them only the covert schemes of 
organized “Jewry.” 

It probably is because of this that Sapiro is the 
keener to seek justification and vengeance; although 
there is, of course, the possibility that he sees in an 
engagement with the spectacular Ford a means further 
to glorify himself in the minds of his followers. If 
this should be found true, the suit would, regardless 
of the verdict, be a drawn battle, for Ford himself 
doubtless is not blind to the publicity values, and 
willingly would hazard an inconsequential million dol- 
lars for the thousands of news headlines he will secure. 
His engagement of Senator Reed as chief counsel 
proves he is awake to the advertising possibilities. 

The million dollars demanded by the champion and 
prophet of the soil and the plow might well and fit- 
tingly be a billion dollars, so little does money mean 
to Ford. To Sapiro it may mean much or little, but 
probably is not so much desired as is vengeance for 
the attack on the proud race whose history is the his- 
tory of civilization. In other times, nations and races, 
including Sapiro’s own, have fought great wars in a 
lesser cause and the toll has been paid, not in money 
but in vast numbers of human lives. 

So in a minor law court is being presented a drama 
of contending opinions and racial hatreds. Or, is it, 
after all, a cheap and absurd comedy in which publicity 
is the thing principally sought? 





A NEWSPAPER ON FOOD FADS 
NDER the caption of “Bread and Faddists,” the 
Wichita (Kansas) Eagle, edited by Victor Mur- 
dock, formerly a member of Congress and later of 
the Federal Trade Commission, last week published 
the following editorial: 


Kansas and Oklahoma bakers in convention in 
Wichita have been hearing a lot of common sense 
about their craftsmanship in that superior ma- 
terial, hard winter wheat flour. They have pledged 
themselves anew to clean competition, to co- 
ordination of effort for the improvement of their 
industry and the enhancement of public esteem 
for their product, the wheaten loaf. And the bak- 
ers got no more important advice than this: that 
it is high time they were building a_ backfire 
against the worldwide propaganda of the food 
faddists. Many of these food faddists, possess- 
ing that little knowledge which is a very danger- 
ous thing, have by calory combination and jazzy 
jumbling of facts set up standards of alleged 
values which have put the taboo on many foods, 
including white flour bread. One authority, Miss 
Jean Rich, nutrition expert of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, declared six hundred thousand 
American school teachers have been influenced by 
the food faddists. That hits Kansas and Okla- 
homa hard. It will hit them harder if the com- 
ing generation is to be taught that the pure 
wheaten loaf is derogatory to health. Food fad- 
dism has been a big contribution to the decreased 
and still slumping consumption of bread. Good 
bread is the staff of life; there is no expert testi- 
mony to indicate that it ever ceased being such, 
and the food faddists are dealing out unadulterat- 
ed bunk that means no end of harm to the agri- 
culture and industries of the great wheat grow- 
ing states when they attack white bread. And 
the bakers can’t get on the job any too soon. 

Mr. Murdock’s views differ so widely and so sensi- 
bly from those usually expressed in daily newspaper 
comment on white flour and bread that it is a pleasure 
to reprint his article in full. Without doubt there 
are many newspaper editors and writers in the length 
and breadth of the land who would print the truth 
about bread if bakers and millers would interest 


themselves in giving the truth to them. 
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Domestic Demand,—The sluggish wheat market continues to discourage flour 
buying interest, but there appears to be a strengthening feeling of confidence in 
present prices, or at least a sentiment that values may go higher before summer. 
Most current buying is in small lots, 
with mixed cars a reasonably steady 





business. 

Export Trade—Clears and low 
grades are in fairly active demand for 
export, but prices are still too far apart 
to permit a large volume of business. 
Most of the current trading is being 
done with Oklahoma and Texas mills, 
with continental ports as the destination. 
The bulk of the export business, how- 
ever, still goes to Latin America. Ca- 
nadian mills complain that they are be- 
ing undersold in the United Kingdom 
by home mills. 
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@8 (%668@7.12 bbl), Kansas straights $7.20@740 ($6.41@6.59 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $7.20@7.30 ($6.41@6.50 bbl), Belgian patents, for prompt delivery, $7.30 
(36.50 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Owing to the prospective duty decree, some large near-by parcels 
of Canadian patents have been sold at improved prices, although subsequent ship- 
ment is neglected. A good demand exists for German and foreign patents for 
Easter requirements. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, for April-May 
shipment, $8.10@8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.39 bbl), Kansas top patents, April- 
May shipment, $7.75@8.10 ($6.89@7.21 bbl), English patents $7.44@8.40 ($6.63@ 
7.48 bbl), home milled $10.70 ($9.52 bbl), rye flour $8.75@9.10 ($7.79@8.10 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Trade in imported flour is quiet, with home mills doing most 
of the business. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $845@8.70 per 100 
kilos ($7.52@7.74 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.20@8.40 ($7.30@7.48 bbl), Kan- 
sas top patents $8.10@8.60 ($7.21@7.65 bbl), home milled $6.65 ($5.85 bbl), Okla- 
homa-Texas patents $7.75 ($6.89 bbl). 


WHEAT 


In Liverpool, mod- 
A fair 


The London wheat market remains quiet. Prices are firm. 
erate buying is being done. Arrivals are large, but stocks continue small. 
demand exists on the Continent. 

MILLFEED 

Low grades are firm and quiet in London. Buyers are supplying only their 
immediate needs, owing to the relatively high prices. Bran is quoted at £7 5s ton, 
and middlings £7 7s 6d. Low grades are firm and slow in Liverpool. A parcel 
of American second clear has peen sold at 29s, c.i.f. A weaker tendency is noted 
in Belfast, where sales are slow. Bran is nominally quoted at £10 2s 6d. 
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Production.—Millers generally speak of slowness in shipping directions, but 
production records continue relatively high for this period of the year, and in some OIL CAKE 
centers are well above evic fears. Openi ‘ ake yi i is le “ : P P P P : P | 
; nters ar » i ; » vi pots ar a of rr a pe 1s mgpeanbie Demand for feeding cakes in London is quiet, with prices easier. London made / 
Vy some 11S aS a acto | cleas if ections, anc ( oO § ) “ Pas F ‘ “2 . * . . | 
by some m ' rinr ing dir ns, ar yur for shipment eastwarc cottonseed cake is quoted at £6 2s 6d ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £5 10s, ex-ship. / 
is now accumulating at lake ports. on : Z A . ‘ 4 — ~ - 
1" oe : : , ; : Trade continues slow in Liverpool, buyers evidencing no interest. American linseed 
Flour Prices, Buffalo mills have dropped quotations 20@30c bbl since a week cake igs quoted at £9 8s 9d and Argentine at £9 17s 6d. 
ago, but other centers report prices approximately unchanged. 
Millfeed.—Mill trade in feed continues very light. Jobbers in some centers re- OATMEAL 
port current demand for bran good, but the call for middlings is generally light. pa - . hee i , 
Promise of early pasturage is having a deterrent effect upon buyers. Stocks are Trade in oatmeal continues — in Lonc on. Rolled oats from the Continent 
generally low, but supplies are taken on only sparingly. An urgent demand for @T€ pressing for business at 33s 9d, c.i.f. Scottish are offered at 35s 6d per 280 Ibs, 
feed to go eastward by boat when Great Lakes navigation opens is looked for. ex-store. American and Canadian offers are still above the market, and business is 
Prices still show a weakening tendency at a standstill, with meal quoted at 41s 3d and rolled oats at 42s. The Continent 
is offering rolled oats at 33s 94@34s. No trade is being done in Belfast in Ameri- | 
can and Canadian products. A good demand is reported, however, for German 
flake at 38s, c.i.f. Irish meal is offered at 35@38s, with rolled oats priced at 43@45s. ) 
_ 
European Markets by Cable C. F. G. Rarxes. | 
Lonvon, Eno., April 5.—(Special Cable)—A fair trade is being done in spot ' 
and near-by parcels, but flour buyers show little disposition to buy ahead. Some ° 
sales have been reported of Kansas and Oklahoma patents. Australian flour is Flour Output and Percentage of Operation . 
~wlecte T ? ions: C i . 42s 9d@43s ¢ or 28( 
neglected. ‘Today sd quotations: Canadian top pate nts 12s 91 @43s 9d per 280 Ibs The following table shows the Sour output Pho Seldowing table chews the pereentanse 
($7.270@7.44 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), April shipment, 40s at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of activity of mills at various points. The tad 
‘ «6 : Ss _ = Le » / : S6_BE Pic ing on the indicated dates, together with figures represent the relation of actual week- . 
a ($6.84 bbl) for May-June, Kansas export patents 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), Ame rican Geures covering & group ef representative iy eutbut af Heme, on senesteé to She terth- ‘ 
milled Manitobas 41s 9d@42s 9d ($7.10@7.27 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.21 interior mills in each district, in barrels, as western Miller, to possible output when op- y 
bbl), American low grades 29s ($4.93 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.68 ie nt lise Northwestern = rte ee daily on six days per week: \ 1 
: : ; “3 . - . ce NORTHWEST— r.! r. NOR yEST— Apr. r. 4 : 
bbl); home milled straight run is quoted officially at equivalent to 39s 6d, c¢.if. Apr. 2 Mch. 26 Pig26 1936 Apr. 2 Mch. 26 Piogs Toes 
($6.72 bbl), but it is being sold at 37@88s ($6.29@6.46 bbl). Minneapolis . 200,307 221,937 207,132 146,073 Minneapolis ...... 43 48 39 27 
: ; : : So ee 13,235 3,321 10,691 [ze eee 57 14 49 23 y 
Liverpool._The flour trade is unsatisfactory. Buying is of a hand-to-mouth — bul.-Superior 12,565 12,920 13,010 Duluth-Superior .. 34 35 Ss . = i 
P ide , 99 9 7 93° . ° 
character. Some sales of Canadian top patents have been made by nonconference  O¥t*ite mills®. 127,929 204,470 198,933 Cues ae” ... oF bee bed ied . 
mills at 40s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.93 bbl) and export patents at 39s 9d ($6.76 bbl). Totals 354,036 442,648 429,766 366, Average ....... 44 47 43 36 I 
Sales of Australian export patents are difficult to negotiate. ‘Today’s quotations: Kansan Clty» -138,696 1 134.611 ites iain _ eee wor— . ‘ , ; 1 
, a & ‘ . . ; cansas City ..133,69% B17 92,446 97,545 Cans re 76 76 6 55 / 
Canadian top patents 428@43s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.14@740 bbl), Canadian export Wichita eke 49 2 31260 31634 Wichita " Laeseites 69 63 50 48 ; d 
patents 40s 3d@40s 9d ($6.84@6.93 bbl), American soft winters 39s 3d ($6.67 bbl), Salina ........ 3 yt ect ett} Salina baaosislin te 53 43 45 se a 
. > : - wena : St. Joseph .... 30, 23,542 39,987 37,115 St. Joseph ....... 64 49 84 7 
Kansas export patents 39s 6d@41s ($6.72@6.97 bbl), Australian patents, for May  Oyacnn eee 19910 20:531 18.632 15,700 Omaha peawie ton 72 75 68 57 : 
shipment, 368 9d ($6.25 bbl), American low grades 29@30s ($4.93@5.10 bbl). Outside millst.222,703 230,186 172,818 173,927 Outside millst ... 62 64 47 47 ] 
anes meme ome ams ; Cc 
Glasgow.—Demand for flour is listless. Stocks are small, although arrivals Totals ...... 470,317 465,288 375,733 375,291 Average ....... 66 66 54 53 | 
are becoming more liberal. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, for April CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND qouTEEan— 4 
S . r+ , » Ot, RR < v0 00 27,300 26,800 22,800 17,100 St. Lowle: v.s.0i.% 45 35 27 _ 
shipment, 408 9d per 280 Ibs ($6.93 bbl), Kansas export patents, for May shipment, Outsidet .... 44,200 46,000 40,800 33,700 Outsidet ....... 51 = 47 40 3 = 
43s ($7.31 bbl), Canadian soft winters 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), American soft winters Telede . wenn $9,000 38,8 900 aos ae Toledo ES 78 77 70 4 ‘ 
a <A -¢ : , 1. game Outsidef .... 30,710 40,559 28,595 35,17 Outsidef ....... 50 56 49 : / 
378@37s 6d ($6.2976.38 bbl), Australian patents 39@40s ($6.63@6.80 bbl). iaditaeaneta Bessy ee. CR 5,935 ondiamaaetie tea fi = a3 30 ; 4 
' : : as ; “4 2 § 91,566 68,6 3 ‘ 5 Bg j 
Belfast.—Supplies are liberal, and importers are anxious to sell. Fair sales of BOMERORM. +3. +. wi 94,448 91,566 68,684 Southeast ........ bic ied hid td 
Canadian export patents on spot have been made at 40s per 280 Ibs, delivered Totals «2.5% 241,442 246,707 217,611 188,197 Average ....... 57 58 51 38 j 
($6.80 bbl). ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 44s 6d per 280 Ibs ($7.57 PACIFIC COAST— . PACtraC COAsT— ‘ i J s 
: : S ‘ i ; ; : 2 & “Bre 25,220 28,562 17,103 15,663 es 6 27 
bbl), Canadian export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), American milled Manitobas 42s 6d —— koe ay 15-210 8312 23.231 14600 Seattle ........... 33 18 44 28 : el 
($7.28 bbl), Kansas export patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), American soft winters 40s = Tacoma ....... 29,981 24,231 9,994 Tacoma ......... 53 41 43 18 : es 
($6.80 bbl), home milled, delivered, 45s ($7.65 bbl). Stet. ce. 70.441 e48e5 40,987 it Bo is a. - o | pes 
, / rate de . xists | is ot lome — eee 146,632 153,733 177,420 163,390 Buffalo .......... 62 64 75 68 to 
Amsterdam.—A moderate demand for flour exists in this market. Some buy Chicago _...... $1,000 37,000 33,000 24,000 Chicago .......... 77 92 82 60 : 
ing of Kansas patents has been done at $7.40@7.60 per 100 kilos ($6.59@6.76 bbl), : , 
> H » ing " » ee by Ye t = ‘ se *Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and ; o 
but home mills are doing the bulk of the trade. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian ex Duluth-Superior. Southwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. : th 
port patents $7.85@8.10 per 100 kilos ($6.98@7.21 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50 Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. ; 
| fu 
th 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS fu 
Mlour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 5, (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, St 
packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. ALL quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. dr 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville sh 
Spring first patent $6.70@ 7.10 $7.60@ 7.80 Sey $6.60@ 7.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.15@ 7.60 $7.35@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.35@ 8.50 $7.30@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.25 ar 
Spring standard patent 6.40@ 6.90 7.20@ 7.40 cece @ sees 6.25@ 6.50 7.30@ 7. 6.80@ 7.25 6.85@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.75 7.30@ 8.30 7.00@ 7.30 coco @ ccce 
Spring first clear . 5.60@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 ee ere 5.76@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.05 6.50@ 6.90 . are 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 wow Grae one Ee aaa 
Hard winter short patent 5 6.50@ 6,90 : Oe xa. 7.00@ 7.30 6.50@ 6.80 7.40@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.50 7.30@ 7.80 7.10@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.75 thi 
Hard winter straight 5.856@ 6.30 a - 6.40@ 6.70 5.70@ 6.20 7.10@ 7.30 6.60@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.30 scone esse 6.75@ 7.10 , -@ ‘ va 
Hard winter first clear 5.40@ i “@ 5.10@ 5.40 4.856@ 5 % Baer a eee er, Ter ee ee 2. @ rer a @ sel 
Soft winter short patent 6.10@ 6.60 coco @ ccs Sere eee 6.20@ 6.60 Pere iri coe @D aces 6.40@ 6.65 -.++@ ee 6.75@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.25 8.25@ 8.50 gr 
Soft winter straight.. 5.45@ 5.90 cece @ aces cote oe 5.40@ 5.80 oe oo OH veces 5.75@ 6.50 *5.40@ 56.65 *5.60@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.75 6.60@ 6.90 7.00@ 7 25 . 
Soft winter first clear 30@ 6.60 ie ere ee |e 4.90@ 5.20 ca ee i eye re ee <5 6.10@ 6.35 ..@ : 6.25@ 6.75 tte 
Rye flour, white........ cose 6.35@ 6.66 5.70@ 5.90 ....@.... ey Te 6.20@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.15@ 6. 6.15@ 6.55 @.. sonal th: 
Rye flour, dark. ......ce.ceeee 4.00@ 4.40 S068 °656 oc. res 4.00@ 4.40 Na EA 4.25@ 4.50 5.50@ 5.75 4.80@ 5.00 iene ks os wn fe tet 
2 tv) 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg cot 
Family patent $7.00@ 7.80 $8.40@ 8.60 Kansas ........ $7.10@ 7.65 $7.40@ 7.70 Spring top patent{.$....@ 8.00 $....@8.55 Spring first clearf........ $6.40 $6.95 a 
Straight oe 5.60@ 6,00 6.30@ 6.40 0 ae 7.10@ 7.55 7.80@ 8.00 Ontario 90% patents? 5.25@ 5.30 .... oes Spring exports§ ........ 40s 9d ove act 
Cut off .. 5.70@ 6.00 eet ee Montana ... 6.90@ 7.05 7.00@ 7.20 Spring second patent{ ....@ 7.50 ....@7.95 Ontario exports§ .386s 64 @37s 
**In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-Ib jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. ani 


*Ivcludes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o0.b. “Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HIPMENTS from Argentina and Australia are both considerably larger than 

in the preceding week, and more in accordance with the recent average. Re- 

vised figures of shipments and arrivals in Europe for the week ended March 26 
have been received. Shipments to ex-European countries in that week are almost 
900,000 bus greater than previously reported. During the past seven weeks, ship- 
ments to ex-European countries have averaged almost 1,000,000 bus more than dur- 
ing the first 28 weeks of this season. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 

A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, 

(000’s omitted): 


in bushels 











rc Bushel ™ 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
32 March 132.......... 7,839 5,764 6,256 784 360 21,003 
33 BEOPGR BWaecvccvcces 81663 7,622 4,448 544 318 21,595 
34 MEAPER Be cccccccce 7,143 4,952 1,720 760 240 14,815 
35 BOE Be vevidvececs 6,722 6,098 4,344 584 360 18,108 
Aug. 1 to date..........349,352 74,120 59,252 40,352 26,884 549,960 
Last year to date........280,312 55,528 52,600 21,880 43,272 453,592 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 
omitted): 


in bushels (000's 





On passage 
No. of Week wes: - ea. to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending To date Week To date Week 
32 es én o We 6S wie ey 419,480 15,244 384,128 73,952 
33 March 19. 18,416 437,896 12,856 396,984 79,512 
34 March 26.. 11,040 449,080 16,400 413,528 74,152 
35 BO Beekincs Sccvaeseves 15,024 464,104 13,488 427,016 75,688 
Laat FOGF te Geter ccsccccese 350,312 337,696 45,952 


The estimates of leading private crop experts on the condition of winter wheat 
in the United States on April 1 were in conformity with the general opinion that 
it was distinctly satisfactory. A marked improvement is considered to have taken 
place since Dec. 1, and it is expected that winter killing will be below the average. 
The official figures of winter wheat acreage in the United States are 41,807,000, 
against 39,799,000 last year. 

Revised estimates of winter wheat acreage have appeared for two or three 
countries. The second for Jugoslavia reduces the first estimate by 254,000 acres 
to 4,013,000, which is 165,000 below last year. A slight increase has been made in 
the figures for Morocco, but the total for Tunis, Algeria and Morocco is still about 
1,000,000 acres less than last year. These three countries in 1926 produced 53,- 
625,000 bus. The second estimate for India increased the total wheat area by 
700,000 acres to 31,184,000. Last year’s acreage was 30,472,000. Most of the in- 
crease this year is in the provinces of Punjab, Bombay and Sind. 

For 18 countries in the Northern Hemisphere, winter wheat acreage now stands 
at 135,243,000, compared with 131,515,000 last year. Winter rye acreage for 14 
countries is given as 45,644,000, which is about 1,750,000 below last year. The chief 
decrease in rye acreage is in the Ukraine, but winter wheat acreage there has been 
increased to a slightly greater extent than rye acreage has been decreased. In 
that important province of Russia there is thus a net increase in the acreage of 
bread grains, but more attention has been given to wheat than for many years. 

Since Jan. 1, Argentina has shipped approximately 66,000,000 bus wheat and 
flour, and Australia approximately 50,000,000. While these shipments are very sub- 
stantial, they are not out of line with the movement from these countries during 
this period in years of large surpluses. Argentina shipped quite as much in 1923-24, 
and in the corresponding weeks in 1924-25 Australia shipped over 62,000,000 bus. 
The Southern Hemisphere since Jan. 1 has provided almost one half of the total 
world shipments. During the past eight weeks its share has been considerably 
over one half, and this condition will undoubtedly continue for some weeks. 

North America has been able to supply in a steady stream whatever quantity 
was needed to supplement shipments from other countries. During March, prices 
in the United States showed a relative decline, compared with other markets, which 
would seem to indicate an absence of anxiety as to the adequacy of remaining sup- 
plies in that country. Farmers’ deliveries in western Canada since Jan. 1 have been 
10,000,000 bus greater than in the same period last year, and the season’s total 
deliveries to date are now only 26,750,000 below last year to the same date. To 
account for the revised government estimate of production, there should be a 
little over 25,000,000 bus still in farmers’ hands to deliver, and at the rate of de- 
livery during recent weeks it does not seem improbable that this quantity may yet 












come forward. 








AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 
SHOWS BETTER BALANCE 


The 1927 agricultural production pro- 
gram as indicated by reports from farm- 
ers appears to be in fairly good balance 
as among crops and live stock, although 
weather conditions will be a decisive fac- 
tor, says the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in its April 1 report on 
the agricultural situation. 

The production season is reported as 
fully two weeks early, with frost out of 
the ground and spring work coming into 
full swing over most of the country. 
Storms in the North have kept land from 
drying out in some localities, but a good 
share of early grain is sown and fields 
are being fitted for later crops. 

Early crops and general field work in 
the South are reported as “markedly ad- 
vanced, the Southwest, especially, pre- 
senting a very promising picture as to 
grains and forage crops.” 

Reports from farmers show an inten- 
tion to shift acreages of crops rather 
than to make any substantial change in 
total production. Readjustment in the 
cotton belt, for example, is indicated by 
a planned increase of about 6,000,000 
acres in feed and food crops. The North 
and West are planning about a 3,000,- 


000-acre increase in their principal crops, 
which would little more than replace 
acreage lost by drouth in the great plains 
last year. 

“If conservatism is to be recommend- 
ed on any part of this intended pro- 
gram,” says the bureau, “it should prob- 
ably apply at least to the cash crops, 
especially potatoes. The intended pota- 
to acreage, with average yields, would 
produce some 410,000,000 bus, or near a 
record crop, which would be a sharp in- 
crease over the crops of the last two 
years. 

“The country is going into the new 
season without carrying burdensome 
stocks. March reports showed only 
about 14,000,000 bus more potatoes stored 
than a year ago. There are around 380,- 
000,000 bus less of feed grains on hand 
than last year. Even the carry-over of 
cotton will be much less than was thought 
probable a few months ago.” 

The tendency to expand potato acre- 
age is reported to be particularly marked 
in the cotton belt, in Michigan and Min- 
nesota, and in the western states. In- 
creases in Virginia and in the cotton 
states except Florida and Texas seem to 
be mostly outside the commercial areas. 


‘There is a marked tendency to increase 


acreage in both the commercial and non- 
commercial areas of the western states, 
and it is in these states, says the report, 
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that the marketing problem is most like- 
ly to be serious next fall, if present in- 
tentions are carried out and average 
yields are obtained. 





INDIAN ACREAGE LARGER 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Advices released 
by the foodstuffs division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce state that the first wheat fore- 
cast for 1926-27 in India, based on re- 
ports received from provinces and states 
comprising slightly more than 98 per 
cent of the total wheat acreage and re- 
lating to all the important wheat grow- 
ing areas, except Kashmir, sown up to 
the beginning of January, gives the to- 
tal area sown as 30,472,000 acres. This 
is an increase of 5 per cent over the 
revised estimate of 29,145,000 acres at 
this time last year. Although rain is 
urgently required, the present condition 
of the crop, on the whole, is reported to 
be good. Climatic conditions at sowing 
time also were generally reported to be 
favorable. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT ESTIMATE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A cablegram to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce reports that the commonwealth 
statistician’s estimate of the wheat yield 
for Australia during 1926-27 is 164,389,- 
414 bus, or 14.37 bus acre. The yield 
for New South Wales is given as 50,- 
223,000 bus, and for Victoria 47,762,000. 
The estimate for South Australia is 35,- 





475,000 bus, and for West Australia 
30,107,414. 
WHEAT PROGRESSING IN OHIO 


Torepo, On1o.—The weather has been 
cooler, with rain, but not unfavorable to 
growing wheat, which is making good 
progress. The season is well advanced, 
and it is just as well to have had warm 
weather delayed as it has been the last 
two weeks. Fields present a fine, green 
appearance, many of them remarkably 
even and uniform in growth and condi- 
tion. The acreage is smaller than last 
year. 





Montana raised 38,393,000 bus spring 
wheat in 1926, and 31,773,000 in 1925. 
Sheridan County led in 1926 with 3,029,- 
000 bus. 


July 1-Mch. 19 
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HEAVY MOISTURE RETARDS 
SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Little progress 
has been made with seeding in Minne- 
sota yet, due to recent rains which have 
caused excessive moisture. Reports gen- 
erally are to the effect that the soil is 
thoroughly saturated, and that it will re- 
quire several days of dry, sunny weather 
before farmers will be able to enter the 
fields. With the abundance of moisture, 
described by some as the heaviest in 
years, growers are optimistic over the 
outlook for a good season. 

Seeding of small grain is expected to 
get under way shortly. On light, sandy 
soil, spring wheat seeding has been done 
with some success, but it is reported un- 
likely to become general for several days. 

The wheat acreage this year is ex- 
pected to approximate or exceed that 
of last season. 

In North Dakota, seeding is expected 
to be general next week. The soil is re- 
ported to be in excellent condition. Al- 
though the frost is not out in all places 
in South Dakota, the general report is 
that moisture conditions are good, 


Wheat Shubeactinasnie, ieheentn Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending April 2, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 =. 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis » 1 i2 2 


Kansas City 25 11 162 115 

Chicago 227 199 167 123 

New York 205 2325 37 105 358 326 
Boston 37 21 7 10 
Baltimore 16 17 14 

Philadelphia 1 36 29 66 157 107 
Milwaukee 35 31 1 2 
Dul,-Superior 28 s8 15 15 119 117 
*Nashville , ‘ . 42 iS 

*Figures for 10 days ending April 1 


Russell's Flour Production and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's rmnritte “d) 

Production 1926-27 1925-26 1924- 
Week ending Mch. 19 2,243 2071 2,267 
Previous week 2.415 2,219 .188 
July 1-Mch. 19 . 96,364 94,530 100.200 

Imports 
Week ending Mch. 19 
Previous week 
July 1-Mch. 19 3 14 

Exports 
Week ending Mch. 19 374 167 246 
Previous week ;: 26 176 22 


10,400 7,100 10,958 








Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


Aug. 
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Northwest 
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ROBERT C. TENNANT 
DIES AT LAKE CITY 


President of Tennant & Hoyt Co. Had Been 
Identified With Several Mille in the 
Northwest 


Mix scavo.iws, Mi~s.—Robert C. Ten- 
nant, president and manager of the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., died 
on April 4. He had been ailing for more 
than a year, and had been considered 
dangerously ill since last October. Fu- 
neral services were arranged for April 6, 
from the Lake City. He 
was 67 years old. 

Mr. Tennant had been identified with 
a number of mills in the Northwest, and 
possessed a wide reputation a% a suc 
cesstul miller. He obtained his first ex 
perience ‘in the industry, along with his 
brother David A. Tennant, now vice 
president of the Red River Milling Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn., under F. A. Bean, 
at Faribault, in the plant now operated 
by the H. H. King Flour Mills Co. Mr. 
Bean said not long ago that no miller 


residence at 


had finer material to work with than 
these two 
Mr. Tennant and his brother later 


rented a mill at Faribault, and still later 
one at Dundas. Subsequently they leased 
the plant of the L. ©. Porter Milling 
Co, at Winona for a year, When his 
brother went to Fergus Falls to enter 
the industry there, Mr. Tennant went 
to Lake City and with the late Charles G. 
Hoyt established the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co. The original mill was built in 1900, 
It was rebuilt in 1906, following a fire. 
Kichard A. Hoyt has been associated 
with Mr. Tennant in the business, 

In addition to his brother, Mr. Ten 
nant is survived by his wife and two 
married children, a son, Donald Tennant, 
who is connected with the company, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Nesbit, St. 
Paul. ‘Two sisters, Miss Anna Ten 
nant and Mrs. Windsor, both of Fergus 
Falla, also are survivors. Mr. Tennant 
was an uncle of FF. A. Bean, Jr, vice 
president of the International Milling 
Co,, Minneapolis. 


DUTCH IMPORTERS ARRIVE 
FOR WEEVIL CONFERENCE 


New Youn, N. Y.—Three representa- 
tives of the Netherlands Flour Trade 
Association arrived on the Leviathan, 
April 4, for a conference with the Ship 
ping Board and southwestern millers on 
weevil damaged flour claims, The Dutch 
representatives are Jacques Luchsinger, 
of Jochems & Luchsinger, secretary of 
the association, Louis Groen, partner of 
J. ‘Tas Kan, and M. 8S, Boekman, of Car 
dozo & Boekman, 


SHIPMENTS THROUGH NEW 
ORLEANS DECLARED SAFE 


New Onntvans, La.-A_ material in- 
crease in the volume of flour moved 
through the port of New Orleans was 
predicted by K. W. Lightburne, Jr., Kan 
sas City, secretary and general manager 
of the Millers’ Export Inspection Bu 
reau, representing southwestern millers, 
following a conference here last week 
with flour shipping interests at the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, Mr, 
Lightburne said after the meeting that 
“millers need fear no longer to ship 
through New Orleans.” Tle has been as- 
sured that) port facilities, ships and 
freight cars serving this port are being 
Inspected, fumigated and kept free of 
infestation, 


Harge Canal Opening April 10 

Burrato, N. Y.—A dispateh from Al- 
bany on April 1 notified local barge 
canal brokers that the canal would be 
officially opened on April 10 instead of 
April 15, as heretofore expected, ‘This 
means that boats may enter the canal 
on that date from both ends. ‘There are 
large quantities of freight waiting, and 
all indications point to a lively season, 
Lake freighters were unable to arrive in 
Buffalo last year until the middle of 
May, because of the ice jam in the 
Niagara River, ‘Ten million bushels grain 
already are loaded on vessels, some of 
which will be shipped east on the barge 
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canal. All the 70 barges and tugs which 
were imprisoned in the canal during the 
winter have been freed without loss. One 
barge canal operator says that many 
more queries have been received regard- 
ing shipments that formerly have been 
sent all-rail. 


FIELDMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
IN 20TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Cuicasco, I1t.—The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Mill and Elevator Field- 
men’s Association was held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, March 29-April 1. A. 
O. Hodges, southwestern department of 
Mill Mutuals, Kansas City, was elected 
president; Paul R. Gable, Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
vice president; H. C. Lee, assistant man- 
ager Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, re-elected secretary; F. S. Rex- 





deal of work has been done along these 
lines, and it is estimated that over 3,000 
country elevators in the northwestern 
states have been rodded for protection 
from lightning within the last three 
years. Mr. Price spoke of antifriction 
bearings, which have been developed to 
the point where they are adaptable for 
any use in a mill or elevator. A large 
number of fires from unknown causes 
would be eliminated, he believed, if such 
bearings were in general use. 
INCKEASED WINTER WHEAT ACREAGES 
Wasuixctox, D. C.—That_ winter 
wheat acreages for the United States 
and Canada are now estimated at 42,- 
631,000 for 1927 is shown in a table of 
comparative acreages just published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Last year these two reporting 
North American sections sowed winter 
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ford, Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
treasurer. CC. W. Gustafson, Mutual 


Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago, L. P. 
Dendel, Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Lansing, Mich., and C. R. 
Hoffa, Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., were 
elected to the executive committee. 

A very fine program featured the con- 
vention, and talks were made by leaders 
in the association, Only two speakers 
were on the program from outside the 
organization, these being A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, Chicago, and D, J. Price, engineer 
in charge of development work, Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Husband spoke on 
the activities of the Federation during 
the past year, dealing principally with 
the development of the accounting and 
reporting system adopted by that organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Price dealt with recent develop- 
ments in the elimination of dust explo- 
sions, including control of fires from the 
lightning hazard and from that of inter- 
nal combustion engine backfire. A great 





wheat on 40,807,000 acres. Rye was 
sown for 1927 on 4,140,000 acres as 
against 4,250,000 in 1926, making the cur- 
rent acreage but 97.4 per cent of last 
year’s. Wheat is thus shown as 104.5 
per cent of last year’s winter sown acre- 
age. Eleven European countries report 
sowing winter wheat on 45,132,000 acres, 
compared with 44,824,000 in 1926, and 
give a gain of .7 per cent. For rye these 
European countries report 28,910,000 
acres, or 99.5 per cent of their 1926 
total of 29,047,000. 





DEATH OF FRANK C. WILLIAMS 

Frank C. Williams, president and 
treasurer of Frank C. Williams, Inc., 
miller, Easton, Pa., died last week. He 
had been in the milling business there 
for nearly 40 years, and was prominent 
in trade circles. 





CUBAN ORDER POSTPONED 
Wasuinotron, D. C.—The Cuban re- 
quirement that shippers to Cuba of goods 
in the ad valorem classification must pre- 
sent the original manufacturers’ invoice 
with the consular invoice has been post- 
poned until April 20. 
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REICHSTAG YET TO 
ACT ON FLOUR DUTY 


American Product Woald Be Exempt So 
Long as Franco-German Commercial 
Treaty Is Effective 


Wasurxotox, D. C.—Later cablegrams 
to the tariff and foodstuffs divisions of 
the Department of Commerce confirm 
previous ones to the effect that the prop- 
er committee of the Reichstag at Berlin 
has recommended an increase in the Ger- 
man flour duty, without reference to 
luxury or commercial classes. As yet 
the Reichstag has not enacted the recom- 
mendation. 

If it does so the duty will not be ap- 
plicable to American flour so long as the 
provisional commercial treaty between 
France and Germany remains in effect, 
by reason of the favored nation clause 
in the commercial treaty between Ger- 
many and the United States. As Can- 
ada has no such treaty, the proposed 
duty would become effective against Ca- 
nadian flour according to the provisions 
of the act. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has sum- 
marized the situation with respect to 
American flour in the following bulletin 
to members: 

“The Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised by its commercial attaché at Ber- 
lin that the Reichstag committee has 
recommended to the Reichstag an in- 
crease in the import duty on flour from 
10 to 12.5 marks per 100 kilos. This 
recommendation has not yet been enact- 
ed into law by the Reichstag. In the 
event the Reichstag does increase the 
duty in accordance with this recommen- 
dation, the import duty on American 
flour will continue to be 10 marks by 
virtue of a provisional treaty between 
Germany and France which provides for 
a rate of 10 marks on flour imported 
from France, and this rate is applicable 
to American flour because of a “most 
favored nation” treaty between Germany 
and the United States. The provisional 
treaty between Germany and France is 
effective until May 21, 1927, and if its 
provisions are continued in a permanent 
treaty, American flour will continue to 
enjoy the lower rate allowed to France.” 





FLOUR MILL AT CHEYENNE 

AGENCY RESUMES OPERATION 

Great Fairs, Mont.—The government 
flour mill at Lame Deer reopened last 
week after being closed for the past 
month because of a shortage of flour 
sacks. There are about 2,000 bus wheat 
in the mill to be ground. This will prob- 
ably take about two months. The wheat 
is owned by Northern Cheyenne Indians 
living on the Tongue River reservation. 

The Northern Cheyenne tribe owns 
the mill, which is operated by the Indian 
bureau as provided by a treaty, toll be- 
ing taken of the wheat to defray operat- 
ing expenses and to refund the original 
purchase price. 

Last fall about 5,000 bus were taken 
to the mill by the Indians. For each 
100 lbs wheat brought to the mill the 
Indian receives about 50 lbs flour and 
33 lbs bran. 

M. T. Mitchell, government miller in 
charge, is planning permanent improve- 
ments to be made on the mill while it is 
closed during the summer months. Ma- 
terial is on hand to cover the entire roof 
with corrugated iron to make the mill 
more nearly fireproof. Mr. Mitchell also 
intends to install a 20,000-bu elevator to 
facilitate the handling of grain. 





MONTANA DEVELOPS BETTER 
WHEAT PRODUCTION METHODS 


In a recent bulletin to the trade, 
Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., calls attention 
to the material progress that is being 
made in developing better methods of 
wheat production in Montana, as evi- 
denced by a series of economic confer- 
ences held at various points in the state 
under the auspices of the Montana Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

“In 1920,” states Mr. McClave, “the 
Montana College of Agriculture gath- 
ered statistics on 144 Montana farms, 
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which indicated the use of 7.8 hours of 
man labor in the production of one acre 
of wheat. The preceding year, the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
made a survey in North Dakota, where 
7.6 hours of man labor per acre of wheat 
was required, Kansas 8.1 hours, Nebras- 
ka 11.2 hours, and Missouri 15.9 hours. 
In 1926 a similar survey made in “The 
Triangle’ in Montana, which is that area 
lying within the boundaries of a line 
drawn from Great Falls through Shelby 
to Havre and back to Great Falls, 
showed the man labor per acre of wheat 
to be 3.6 hours. Much of the improve- 
ment in efficiency in this work is due to 
the highly intelligent effort put forth by 
our state agricultural colleges in gath- 
ering and disseminating this valuable 
data.” 


B. A. ECKHART WILL BE 
JUBILEE TOASTMASTER 


B. A. Eckhart, Chicago, who was the 
first president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, has accepted an invitation to 
act as toastmaster at the annual dinner 
to be given in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday evening, May 
19, as part of the Federation’s celebra- 
tion of its silver jubilee. The speaker 
will be William C. Edgar, Minneapolis, 
former editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. A Federation bulletin, announcing 
his address, states: “For many years Mr. 
Edgar occupied a position in the milling 
industry which brought him in touch 
daily with men and happenings in the in- 
dustry; he is an entertaining as well as 
forceful speaker, and we may look for- 
ward to an address of unusual interest 
to millers.” 

A later Federation bulletin makes an- 
other interesting announcement: “Per- 
haps no one in the milling industry in 
the United States is better known than 
A. C. Loring, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; certainly 
no man in the industry enjoys more uni- 
form respect of millers than he. It is 
with unusual pleasure, therefore, that we 
are able to announce that Mr. Loring has 
agreed to make an address at one of 
the sessions of the coming silver jubilee 
upon the subject, “I'wenty-five Years 
Ago. Those in attendance can be as- 
sured of an interesting, and no doubt 
amusing, account-of how the flour mill 
of a quarter of a century ago was oper- 
ated, the methods of marketing flour in 
vogue at that time, ete. This will be 
followed by talks from other men in 
the industry, indicating the problems of 
the present day, and will offer a broad 
field for discussion as to the best way to 
meet these problems.” 


LA CROSSE BAKER WINS 
QUALITY BAKERS’ CONTEST 


Highest honors in the monthly better 
bread contest of the Quality Bakers of 
America went to the M. Erickson Bak- 
ery Co., La Crosse, Wis. The winning 
loaf of Butter Krust Bread scored 99.3 
per cent out of a possible 100. Honor- 
able mention was given the A. B. C. Bak- 
ery, Daytona Beach, Fla., with a score of 
99.2 per cent; H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Augusta, Ga; H. Korn Baking Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa; Mason City Baking Co., Ma- 
son City, Iowa, which tied for third 
place with 99 per cent each. The winning 
score of the Erickson company was the 
highest made this year in this contest, 
which is conducted among the 93 plants 
of the organization. 











FLOUR FROM BEANS, SWEET 
POTATOES AND GARBANZOS 


Los Anceres, Cat.—Trick flours are 
being introduced on every hand. The 
California Lima Bean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced through its man- 
ager, Ralph Churchill, that it is now sell- 
ing a patent grade of lima bean flour, 
perfected after months of experimenting 
and careful research work carried on by 
Dr. W. D. Sansum, of Santa Barbara. 
W. F. Ireland, secretary-manager of the 
Associated Bakers of Southern Califor- 
nia, recently interviewed a man who 
has milled a quantity of sweet potato 
flour, and inquired as to the possibility 





of placing the flour, or bread made from 
it, on the market. Bread is said to have 
been baked with the use of one third 
sweet potato flour blended with two 
thirds white flour, and produced a fairly 
dark loaf with a good grain, silky in ap- 
pearance, and bearing the full flavor and 
taste of the sweet potato. Alvaro Obre- 
gon, ex-president of Mexico, has just 
placed on the market a flour of high pro- 
tein and oil content milled from the pea 
called the garbanzo, which is one of the 
chief crops of Mexico. 








GUARDING VENEZUELAN SHIPMENTS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—According to the 
Venezuelan customs law, it is possible 
for the consignee to secure the release 
of a shipment by paying a nominal fee 
for a copy of the consular invoice and 
submitting a bond, reports Alexander K. 
Sloan, United States consul at Maracai- 
bo. If the shipping papers are not later 
presented, it is possible to release the 
bond on the payment of a small fine. 
As foreign firms are not protected by 
sending shipping documents attached to 
draft, it would seem advisable, in mak- 
ing shipments to firms in Venezuela, to 
ship only on the basis of cash against 
documents, at the port of shipment in 
the United States, unless satisfactory in- 
formation has been secured as to the 
moral and financial responsibility of the 
consignee. 





STALE BREAD LAW ENFORCED 
Los AnGetes, Cat.—A spirited cam- 
paign to enforce the California state law 
prohibiting the return of stale bread is 
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being waged in San Diego County under 
the direction of Alex Lesen, health com- 
missioner. Any baker found guilty of 
accepting the take-back of bakery prod- 
ucts is to have his license revoked. At 
the start of the campaign, William Fran- 
cis Ireland, secretary-manager of the 
Southern California Bakers’ Association, 
went to San Diego to help Dr. Lesen 
draw up a plan of procedure for the 
fight to uphold the law. 


HUNGARIAN CROP CONDITION 

Wasurnctoy, D. C.—The condition of 
the winter wheat and rye crops of Hun- 
gary on March 1 was reported good, ac- 
cording to a cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. Crop conditions on March 1 were 
reported generally good in Jugoslavia, 
where 4,013,000 acres have been seeded 
to winter wheat and 406,000 to winter 
rye. Most of the provinces have re- 
ported conditions varying from good to 
very good this season. 





GRAIN IMPORTS FOR POLAND 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The problem of 
importing grain in advance of the next 
crop is perplexing Poland. Official sta- 
tistics indicate grain reserves from the 
1926 wheat and rye crops together with 
the carry-over from 1925 at 6,592,000 
tons, which leaves a surplus of about 
200,000, after providing for sowings and 
consumption. Of the surplus, 91,000 
tons have been exported and the balance, 
in view of the shortage of fodder and 
very bad potato crops last year, will not 











BE E. LAURENT, recently elected president of the Southeastern Millers’ 


Association, Nashville, Tenn., 


been connected with the milling in- 


dustry since 1913, at which time he became associated as sales manager with 


the Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 


In 1920 he was made vice presi- 


dent, and in May, 1926, succeeded to the presidency, having, in conjunction 
with several associates, purchased the controlling interest from J. P. Dunlop, 
who founded the business and had retired. Mr. Laurent has been active in 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association for years, having previously been a 
member of the executive committee, and also having acted as chairman of 


that committee. 
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be sufficient to cover the needs of the 


country. Thus about 80,000 tons grain 
may have to be imported. Russia has 
been angling for this trade for a long 
time, hoping to capture the Polish grain 
market. 





OPERATIONS TO BE RESUMED 

The Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, 
Iowa, will rehabilitate the mill formerly 
operated there, and will remodel its ele- 
vator. The plant will begin operations 
May 1. The company will deal in gen- 
eral produce lines, manufacturing corn 
meal, breakfast food, ete. C. A. Wernli 
is president, W. H. Boyd secretary, E. 
A. Dalton treasurer, and M. A. Cass 
general manager. 


H. E. JOHNSON HEADS 
DENIO-BARR COMPANY 


Denver, Coto—Herbert E. Johnson, 
former vice president and general man- 
ager of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., has been made president of the 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., which 
has been reorganized. The reorganiza- 
tion was effected at a meeting of the 
directors of which the following were 
present: J. W. Denio, W. L. Barr, Rob- 
ert P. Quest, Wilbur D. Kistler, Ralph 
B. Mayo and J. Dieffenhofer. Mr. John- 
son succeeds J. W. Denio as president 
of the organization. 

Ralph Denio, former vice president 
and treasurer, relinquished his post sev- 
eral weeks ago. He is now in a hospital 
in Pueblo, Colo., with a bullet in his 
brain—either the result of an attack by 
a party unknown or attempted suicide. 
He was found unconscious in a room at 
a hotel in Pueblo. 

Under the new organization, it is un- 
derstood, several directors have trans- 
ferred to Mr. Johnson, as trustee, enough 
stock to give him the balance of the vot- 
ing power. These are to be shown on 
the books of the company, it is said, and 
the new president will be given full 
charge. 


ORGANIZATION EXPLAINED 
BY CANADIAN POOL HEAD 


Monrreat, Que.—A. J. McPhail, pres- 
ident of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat -Producers, Ltd., Winnipeg, ad- 
dressed a large gathering at the Cana- 
dian Club of Montreal on March 28, 
numerous members of the milling and al- 
lied industries being present. 

Mr. McPhail said that in organizing 
the pool the farmers were merely put- 
ting their business in order, just as other 
lines of industry or commerce do to at- 
tain commercial success. Farmers en- 
gaged in wheat and other grain growing 
naturally wished to secure a reasonable 
profit for their work, but had no desire 
to raise the price of their grain to a pro- 
hibitive or extortionate level. He de- 
clared that in taking a more independent 
attitude than formerly in the marketing 
of their wheat farmers were not aiming 
to exploit the rest of the world. 

Mr. McPhail explained the operation 
of the pool contract with individual 
farmers. The farmer agrees to deliver 
all his wheat to the pool. He receives 
an initial payment on delivery, an in- 
terim payment in March when he needs 
money for seeding, a further payment in 
July to help him in his harvest needs, 
and a final payment after the wheat has 
been marketed and the final price de- 
termined. If he breaks his contract he 
renders himself liable to a fine of 25c¢ 
liquidated damages per bushel. 

The speaker said that 138,000 farmers 
were members of the pool. It operated 
650 country elevators, with a storage ca- 
pacity of 22,000,000 bus, 6 terminal ele- 
vators with a combined capacity of 18,- 
000,000 bus, and a transfer house at 
Buffalo with a capacity of 2,000,000. 
He said that on June 1 it would open 
an office in Montreal. 





RUSSIAN EXPORTS INCREASED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, computes 
Russian exports of wheat through the 
Bosporus at 27,000,000 bus up to March 
18, compared with 16,000,000 last year. 
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MR. JARDINE DENIES 
HE ACCUSED BOARD 


Armour Grain Co. Case Is Continued—Illi- 
nois Legislator Asks Investigation of 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Curcaco, I1u.—The Chicago Board of 
Trade is receiving the attention of the 
Illinois senate, and a resolution has been 
presented by Senator H. C. Kessinger, 
demanding another investigation of the 
board and the revoking or amending of 
its charter. 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has characterized as untrue re- 
ports from Washington declaring he had 
accused the Chicago Board of Trade of 
refusing the government access to rec- 
ords in the Armour Grain Co. case. John 
J. Bunnell, president of the board, wired 
Mr. Jardine calling attention to mislead- 
ing statements published reflecting upon 
the exchange. The reply read: 

“Replying to your wire of March 29, 
it seems increditable that any one in this 
department should report that the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade refused the govern- 
ment aecess to records involving the Ar- 
mour Grain Co. My request for infor- 
mation from your weighing department 
was solely in connection with studies per- 
taining to the handling of grain in the 
public elevators. It seems evident that 
the press has placed a wrong interpre- 
tation on this incident, which had no con- 
nection whatever with the Armour cases. 

“Please be assured of my continued co- 
operation and support in an effort to im- 
prove conditions for the public welfare, 
and that like support will be extended 
to the special committee of the Illinois 
legislature with which you are also co- 
operating.” 

At the hearing of the Illinois legisla- 
tive committee on April 1, Chairman 
Curran assured that no radical legisla- 
tion which might seriously impair the 
marketing machinery of the Board of 
Trade will result from the committee’s 
inquiry into the grain marketing prac- 
tices in the state. 

“We are not seeking to destroy the 
Chicago Board of ‘Trade, nor throw 30,- 
000 employees who are dependent on 
that organization for their livelihood out 
of work,” Mr. Curran stated. “All we 
want to do is to make sure that, when 
a man buys No. 1 or No. 2 wheat, he 
gets what he buys. Our purpose is to 
bring about the establishment of rules 
and regulations that will protect farmers 
and the public.” His statement was 
taken to mean that he will not support 
or recommend legislation such as was 
suggested in Mr. Kessinger’s resolutions. 

No witnesses were heard at the ses- 
sions on April 1, although A. F. Reich- 
mann, attorney for the Armour Grain 
Co., attempted to refute charges made 
by Harry Mallory, a witness at the first 
public hearing of the committee. He 
was not allowed to testify, however, al- 
though the attorney stated he could, and 
wanted the opportunity to prove that 
Mr. Mallory’s testimony was false. At 
the hearing on March 31, another former 
employee of the Armour Grain Co. was a 
witness, and told about the mixing of 
5,000 bus rye screenings into a bin of 
No. 2 rye, which was sold as No, 2 rye. 
The records of the business conduct com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade 
in connection with its examinations and 
investigations of this deal were read. 

Attorney Goldstein announced that 
both morning and afternoon sessions of 
the committee would be held, starting 
April 8. 


ADDITIONAL STORAGE FOR 
CANADIAN GRAIN COMPANIES 


WinnireeG, Man.—An eastern Cana- 
dian dispatch states that additional grain 
storage units are to be made to the 
James Stewart Grain Co.’s elevator, the 
Bawlf Grain Co.’s plant, and to the Par- 
rish & Heimbecker Grain Co.’s plant at 
Port Arthur. 

It is stated that the Thunder Bay 
Harbor Improvement Co. has been 
awarded the contracts for the founda- 
tions for these three additional units, at 
a cost of approximately $25,000 for each. 
Work is to commence immediately. The 
two first-named companies are adding 
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1,000,000 bus to the capacities of their 
respective plants, and the Parrish & 
Heimbecker Co. 600,000. 

It is anticipated that these additions 
will be completed in time to handle the 
1927 crop, and will, it is estimated, cost 
in the region of $1,000,000. The addi- 
tional storage thus provided will give 
Port Arthur elevators an aggregate stor- 
age capacity of 32,750,000 bus, distribut- 
ed between 14 plants; or a total capac- 
ity for Port Arthur-Fort William of 
66,450,000 bus. 


WELLINGTON MILL BOUGHT 
BY HUNTER MILLING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, last Saturday pur- 
chased the 650-bbl mill of the Wellington 
Mill & Elevator Co., together with its 
850,000-bu elevator and four country 
stations. Included also are all brands 
and good-will of the Wellington com- 
pany, phich has been in business for 
nearly a quarter of a century and has 
long enjoyed a well-established trade. 

The property will be transferred May 
16, and the Hunter company’s tentative 
plan is to continue mill brands having a 
measure of separate identity with Well- 
ington company business. 

Purchase of the Wellington mill gives 
the Hunter Milling Co. a total capacity 
of over 2,000 bbls, with 800,000 bus stor- 
age at Wellington and 22 country sta- 
tions. The Hunter company was estab- 
lished 50 years ago, and has long been 
rated one of the sound milling successes 
of the Southwest. George H. Hunter, 
its founder, is still active as president. 
Associated with him are his sons-in-law, 
William T. Voils and J. Harris Carr. 








WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE 
KILLS NIGHT BAKING BILL 


Mitwavukee, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
house of representatives has killed the 
night baking bill by a vote of 45 to 16. 
The proposed measure would have pre- 
vented bakers from operations in their 
plants later than 9 o’clock in the evening 
or earlier than 4 o’clock in the morning. 
The bill was backed by the Federation of 
Labor and by union bakers, and was 
strongly opposed by master bakers, 
among whom were Joseph T. Fischer, 
Joseph W. Pinzer and L. A. Lukasze- 
wicz, representing the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers; and Oswald J. 
Jaeger, Alfred Schmidt, Walter Schmidt 
and Joseph Poehlmann. 





NEW YORK STATE MILLERS TO 
MEET APRIL 13 IN BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
New York State Millers’ Association will 
be held at 3 p.m. on April 13 at Hotel 
Buffalo. An informal dinner will be 
served at 6 p.m. All millers have been 
requested to attend for discussion of the 
present pressing problems in milling. 





GENERAL BAKING PROFITS 

New York, N. Y.—The General Bak- 
ing Corporation shows a net profit of 
$1,643,406 for the first 12 weeks of 1927, 
equivalent, after allowing for dividend 
requirements on General Baking Co.’s 8 
per cent preferred stock, to $1.49 a 
share on 992,000 shares of no par Class 
A stock, compared with $1.17 in the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

On and after April 15 the General 
Baking executive offices will be located 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, which is at 
Forty-third Street. 





WHEAT EXPORTS TO MEXICO 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Permits for free 
entry of wheat into Mexico will not be 
issued after April 15, and outstanding 
permits must be availed of by that date. 
The regular duty of 3lc bu, plus 12 per 
cent, will thereafter apply. The general 
consular fee was raised to 10 per cent on 
April 1. 





TERM OF CHAIRMANSHIP EXTENDED 

Wiynirec, Man.—A dispatch from 
Ottawa last week announced that, in or- 
der to postpone final decision as to the 


chairmanship of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada, the dominion gov- 
ernment has extended the term of the 
present chairman, Leslie H. Boyd, for 
one year. Mr. Boyd was in 1917 ap- 
pointed chairman of the board for a 
term of 10 years, and in the ordinary 
course of events would have retired this 


spring. 


AUSTRALIA SENDS FLOUR TO CHINA 

Mexsourne, Victror1a.—The trouble in 
China has brought some business to Aus- 
tralian flour millers. Recently the Flour 
Millers’ Association of New South 
Wales obtained from the war office an 
order for 212 tons flour to be delivered 
at Hongkong, and now Messrs. W. C. 
Thomas & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, have 
been commissioned to forward 124 tons. 
Other business is expected. 








MACARONI MANUFACTURERS’ 
WITHDRAWAL IS EXPLAINED 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The withdrawal 
of the American Macaroni Association’s 
proposed definitions for purified mid- 
dlings, semolina and farina from the 
agenda of the Joint Food Standards 
Committee meeting, March 28, was due 
to the failure of the macaroni makers 
and millers to agree. A conference be- 
tween the two groups disclosed pro- 
nounced differences of opinion regarding 
the definitions, so it was agreed to let 
the matter drift, and the tentative defini- 
tions accordingly were withdrawn from 
the committee. 

The standards committee of the maca- 
roni association, and its officers and di- 
rectors, met in Washington in connection 
with the meeting of the Joint Food 
Standards Committee, and remained in 
session for four days. Among those at- 
tending were Henry Mueller, president 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, H. C. Zerega, chairman 
of the association committee on stand- 
ards, M. J. Donna, secretary, Braidwood, 
Ill., C. S. Fulds, of the Fulds Macaroni 
Co., and Joseph Guerrisi, president of 
the Keystone Macaroni Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

It was hoped that about 10 leaders of 
the farina industry also would attend. 
Their absence was another reason for 
postponing the standards decision. Syd- 
ney Anderson, president, and Dr. Ernest 
E. Werner, technical adviser, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, represented 
that organization. 

The definitions submitted to the joint 
committee through B. R. Jacobs, Wash- 
ington representative of the macaroni 
association, were as follows: 

Purified middlings is the granular en- 
dosperm obtained from the grinding of 
wheat. It is free from flour, also from 
bran and other offal. 

Semolina is purified middlings ob- 
tained from the grinding of durum 
wheat. It shall contain not more than 
13.5 per cent moisture and not more than 
1 per cent of product passing through a 
10XX silk bolting cloth by bolting. 

Farina is purified middlings obtained 
from the grinding of hard wheats other 
than durum wheat. It shall contain not 
more than 13.5 per cent moisture and 
not more than 1 per cent of product 
passing through a 10XX silk bolting 
cloth by bolting. 

Moisture shall be determined by the 
official method for cereal foods of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. 

The bolting shall be carried on for 
two minutes at approximately 125 gyra- 
tions per minute in a standard experi- 
mental mill, or by any other method giv- 
ing equivalent results. 

An earlier suggestion, subject to the 
foregoing bolting and moisture deter- 
mination requirements, was as follows: 

“Semolina is the purified middlings ob- 
tained from the grinding of durum 
wheat. It is free from bran and other 
offal, and shall not contain more than 
13.5 per cent moisture and not more than 
1 per cent of flour. 

“Farina is the purified middlings ob- 
tained from the grinding of hard wheats, 
other than durum wheats. It is free 
from bran and other offal and shall con- 
tain not more than 14.5 per cent of 
moisture and not more than 1 per cent of 
flour.” 
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WORLD WINTER WHEAT 
CONDITION FAVORABLE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The condition of 
fall sown crops in European countries 
was generally favorable, according to ad- 
vices to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, last week. No new estimates or 
revisions of acreage sown were received, 
the total wheat acreage for 18 countries 
reporting to date remaining at 3.4 per 
cent above that of last year. The acre- 
age sown to rye in 14 countries is 3.8 
per cent below last year’s. 

The condition of seedlings of winter 
cereals in the United States is good. No 
damage of any extent has been reported, 
even where there is insufficient snow 
covering, owing to the mildness of the 
winter. 

In some important growing districts 
of India, particularly the Punjab, there 
was lack of rain. In Japan, seeding has 
been carried out under good conditions, 
and the weather continues favorable to 
the development of crops. In Syria and 
Great Lebanon, germination was regular. 
The crops in Palestine, which seemed to 
have been impaired by drouth, have been 
benefited by rain. 

On the whole, the winter crop situa- 
tion is favorable, and so far there has 
been practically no damage from frost. 





JAPAN MILLS ALLOWED TO 
INCREASE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Toxyo, Japan, March 15.—The Japan 
Flour Mill Association has announced an 
increase in the ratio of operation for sev- 
en member mills, looking to an increased 
demand stimulated by the advance in 
American wheat prices. The increase is 
15 per cent for the Nippon and Nisshin 
plants, and 10 per cent for five other 
mills. The fourth restriction in produc- 
tion, which went into effect recently, 
caused the flour price to rise. 





EXTRA DIVIDENDS EXPECTED 
ON FLEISCHMANN CO. STOCK 


The Wall Street Journal states that 
heavy volume which has featured trad- 
ing in The Fleischmann Co. common in 
the last few sessions is attributed to buy- 
ing for the account of those who expect 
the company to adopt the same policy 
with respect to dividends which ruled 
throughout 1926. Directors, it is assert- 
ed, contemplate declaring two extra div- 
idends of 25c per share during the year, 
bringing the total cash distributions to 
$3.50. Stock was put on a $3 basis re- 
cently, the rate prevailing throughout 
1926 having been $2 regular and two ex- 
tras of 25c. 





SAN FRANCISCO BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL BAKERY EXHIBITION 


San Francisco, Cat.—The Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of San Francisco held 
its first annual bakery exhibition and 
ball, March 27, at California Hall. Many 
flour men, as well as bakers, attended. 
Masterpieces of the baker’s art were ex- 
hibited from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., and later 
awarded as door prizes. Officers of the 
organization who were active in arrang- 
ing the details of the unique exhibition: 
Fred Motzer, Eppler’s Bakery, presi- 
dent; Fred Seitz, Excelsior Bakery, vice 
president; David Schott, Junction Sani- 
tary Bakery, secretary; Otto Martens, 
Ramona Cake Shop, treasurer. 





CONDITION GOOD ON PACIFIC COAST 

Seattte, Wasu.—Winter wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest has seldom been in as 
good condition at this stage of its de- 
velopment as it is at present. Equally 
good conditions prevail in other Pacific 
Coast states, Idaho, Utah and California 
promising large yields on increased acre- 
age. 





FARM BILL VETO PAMPHLETS 

According to a bulletin issued last 
week, the Millers’ National Federation 
has available for millers a limited num- 
ber of copies in pamphlet form of the 
President’s veto of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, including the opinion of the attor- 
ney-general on the measure. 
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LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AT DAYTONA BEACH 


Southern Bakers’ Progress Ascribed to In- 
telligent Advertising, Quality Goods and 
Aid of Allied Trades 


Daytona Beacu, Ftra., April 4— 
(Special Telegram)—The Southern Bak- 
ers’ Association this afternoon opened 
what promised to be its best and largest 
convention since it was organized 13 
years ago. The location and weather are 
ideal. 

Over 100 reservations have been made 
for the trip to Cuba, following the close 
of the meeting. A golf tournament was 
held this forenoon and a ball game on 
the beach in the afternoon between the 
Miami and Atlanta bakers’ clubs. 

F. B. Evers, Nashville, president, at 
the opening session, told of the progress 
made by southern bakers, ascribing it to 
intelligent advertising, backed by quality 
products and continued co-operation by 
allied trades. He urged caution in pro- 
duction and merchandising, to insure fu- 
ture development. Dr. Gus Dyer, of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, fol- 
lowed with a forceful talk on the tre- 
mendous business growth in the South in 
recent years, predicting that this section 
will eventually become the pre-eminent 
industrial center of the country. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, presented the 
proposed federation plan, with a chart 
showing the manner of organization and 
the method of operation. He said that 
the national association must justify it- 
self by the service it rendered to the in- 
dustry at large, and give value for what 
it received, or go out of business. 

A comprehensive business and enter- 
tainment program has been laid out for 
the next two days. 

Registration to date is close to 300. 

Rosert T. Beatty. 





DEATH OF JOSEPH LYONS 

Lonvon, Eno., March 18.—The Lon- 
don Corn Exchange has lost one of its 
oldest members by the death of Joseph 
Lyons, who had been connected with the 
exchange for 50 years, his firm being en- 
gaged in the feedingstuffs business. It 
is said that one of his ambitions at the 
beginning of his business career was to 
supply the king with his products, which 
he succeeded in doing. Sir Joseph 
Lyons, of teaship fame, was his first 
cousin. It is understood that Mr. Lyons’ 
two sons, who were associated with him, 
will continue the business. 


ISCUIT and cracker bakers from all 

sections of the country are at Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute this week at- 
tending the icing course offered by the 
technical bureau of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association and 
Dunwoody Institute. Last week they at- 
tended the course dealing with sponge 
and sweet goods which terminated on 
April 2. In the above engraving, the 
class is shown after finishing that session. 
They are: 

Top row, left to right: R. P. McMan- 
us, J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia; 
A. A. Schaal, director technical bureau 
of Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association; T. L. Green, Thomas L. 
Green & Co., Indianapolis; L. L. Cayvan, 
Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; A. Dunn, Strietmann Fellowship, 
University of Minnesota; R. T. Craigo, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; J. H. 
King, Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee; 
H. E. Van Norman, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago; L. M. Dawson, crack- 
er baker, Chicago; E. F. Burch, Paul 
Schulze Biscuit Co., Chicago; J. Cobden, 
Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
D; J. E. King, Quality Biscuit Co., Mil- 


waukee; H. L. Petersen, Manchester Bis- 
cuit Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Middle row, left to right: M. T. Mil- 
burn, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle; 
A. F. Gerhard, Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis; C. L. Brooke, technical bu- 
reau of Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association; S. H. Van Steen, R. 
A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee; P. C. T. 
Ewert, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo- 
lis; D. J. Kemman, Zion Institution and 
Industries, Zion, Ill; G. N. Bruce, tech- 
nical bureau of Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association; T. O. Mc- 
Murray, Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa; G. J. Lauer, R. A. Johnston Co., 
Milwaukee; E. Long, Ed. Long Chemical 
Co., Chicago. 

Bottom row, left to right: W. C. Wood, 
Paul Schulze Biscuit Co., Chicago; R. F. 
Lovell, Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, 
Ohio; C. W. Jones, Junge Baking Co., 
Joplin, Mo; J. Wyse, Tru Blu Biscuit 
Co., Spokane; W. C. Hahn, Dayton Bis- 
cuit Co., Dayton, Ohio; G. Kroeger, 
Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati; M. 
A. Haines, G. L. Baking Co., Frederick, 
Md; H. M. Klotz, Keebler-Weyl Baking 
Co., Philadelphia. 








RONAN AND WEINSTEIN BUY 
INTEREST IN WEBER MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour 
broker, and H. N. Weinstein, until April 
1 vice president of the Flour Mills of 
America, in charge of its Chicago office, 
are at Salina, Kansas, in conference with 
principals of the Weber Flour Mills Co., 
in which they have acquired a substan- 
tial interest. Mr. Ronan and Mr. Wein- 
stein have associated themselves in the 
flour business, Mr. Ronan to remain in 
Chicago and Mr. Weinstein to establish 
an office at New York to handle products 
of the Weber company. 





DRY MILK INSTITUTE MEETING 

The second annual meeting of the 
American Dry Milk Institute will con- 
sider increasing consumption and new 
markets. The meeting will be at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, April 29, and 
is open to all manufacturers and their 
sales organizations. 





Lake Traffic Opened at Buffalo 
Burrato, N. Y.—The steamer John 
Gemn, which arrived here April 3 from 
Detroit, with a load of scrap steel, is 
the first boat of the season, marking the 
earliest opening of navigation in many 
years. 





OKLAHOMA MILLERS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION, MAY 4 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The annual con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Millers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Oklahoma City, 
May 4, in connection with the annual 
spring convention of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 





SYDNEY ANDERSON TO SPEAK 
BEFORE NEW YORK MILLERS 


Burrato, N. Y., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, will 
address the New York State Millers’ As- 
sociation at a banquet on April 13. Mill- 
ers are being urged to attend, to secure 
firsthand information on problems con- 
fronting them. 

M. A. McCartuy. 





JELLY ROLL PROSECUTIONS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—More than 20 prose- 
cutions have been ordered as a result 
of the campaign directed by Dr. James 
Kellogg, of the bureau of foods and 
chemistry of the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of agriculture, to stop the alleged 
practice by some bakers of using arti- 
ficial jellies in jelly rolls without so 
labeling the product, 














PROGRAM IS ARRANGED 
BY NEBRASKA BAKERS 


Convention at Lincoln to Be Preceded by 
Smoker on April 18—Prominent™ 
Speakers Secured 


The tentative program for the annual 
convention of the Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, to be held at Lincoln, 
April 19-20, has been announced by B. 
M. Koenigsberg, president of the Rex 
Baking Co., Omaha, who is acting as 
chairman of the publicity committee. 

On the evening preceding the opening 
of the convention a smoker will be held 
at the Lincoln Hotel. A special enter- 
tainment will be arranged for women at- 
tending the convention. 

On April 19 the convention will be for- 
mally opened with an address of welcome 
by Mayor Zehrung, of Lincoln. Com- 
mittees will be appointed, and the next 
feature of the meeting will be the read- 
ing of an address which Fred D. Pfen- 
ing, Columbus, delivered before the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go, will address the convention in the 
afternoon, his subject being “Bread That 
Brings Business.” LL.M. Osborne, of the 
St. Louis office of The Fleischmann Co., 
and John Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, will be two other speakers on 
the program, A banquet will be held in 
the evening. 

Professor Bliss, of the Nebraska State 
Agricultural College, will be one of the 
speakers at the morning session on April 
20. An effort is being made to secure 
an address by the president of the Wom- 
en’s Club of Nebraska, requesting her to 
treat the subject of home made bread 
and cakes compared with the commercial 
products. Various committee reports 
will then be heard and officers will be 
elected. A meeting place for next year 
will also be chosen. 





SUIT IS FILED AGAINST 
G. STUART ENGLE, BAKER 


G. Stuart Engle, of the Hazelton ( Pa.) 
Baking Co., also interested in other bak- 
eries in that state, was in Minneapolis 
last week conferring with millers con- 
cerning contracts for flour made earlier 
in the season. While he was in Minne- 
apolis a milling company served papers 
on him in a suit involving a past due 
contract. From here he went to Kansas 
City to confer with millers. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Business with spring wheat mills last 
week probably averaged not more than 
20 per cent of their capacity, compared 
with 50 per cent the previous week. 
Trade generally was inactive, and mills 
report that thus far this week the situa- 
tion has shown no improvement. A slight 
flurry of interest which set in early last 
week has died down. 

No Large Buying—No round lots 
were reported sold last week, new busi- 
ness being generally confined to small 
lots. Bookings this week continue 
mainly of the short period variety. 

Prices are practically unchanged from 
quotations of a week ago. Clears con- 
tinue steady in price, being close to the 
patent basis. 

Directions Poor.—Complaint regarding 
shipping directions is general, although 
country mills appear to be having some- 
what less difficulty in securing specifica- 
tions than some of the large city com- 
panies. 

Some factors in-the trade think that 
the early opening of navigation sched- 
uled this spring will exert little influence 
on the shipping directions situation. 
Others point out that the tendency 
nominally is for directions on both flour 
and feed to await the opening. Mills 
generally anticipate business by accumu- 
lating stocks at the Head of the Lakes. 

Some export demand for second clear 
is reported, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
cotton 

Standard patent 

Second patent 

Fancy clear, jute’. 

First clear, jute* 


April 5 Year ago 

60@7.80 $8.90@9.00 
20@7.40 %8.40@8.60 
5 80@7.15 8.20@8.30 
1.70@6.85 7.25@7.40 
5.00@6.20 6.70@6.90 


~ 


~ 


a 
f 


Second clear, jute* 4.10@4.90 4.00@4.50 
Whole wheat 6.50@6.65 7.60@7.66 
Graham, standard .... 6.26@6.40 7.45@7.50 


*140-lb jutes 
SEMOLINAS 


Durum millers report continued inac- 
tivity in the semolina market. Consum- 
er demand for macaroni is reported to 
have declined, and manufacturers of this 
product are, in consequence, ordering 
less semolina, Durum receipts have been 
light during the past few days. Some 
factors in the trade are of the view that 
even a slight demand would cause pre- 
miums to jump. No. 2 semolina is quot- 
ed at 4%@4%c Ib, bulk, Minneapolis, 
standard 44,@4%c, and No, 3 semolina 
and fancy patent 4@4c 

In the week ending April 2, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 41,082 
bbls durum products, compared with 56,- 
254 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation April 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s B 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A, South Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s C (one half), EB, 
F and rye mills 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 27-April 2 460,800 200,307 43 
Previous week .. 460,800 221,987 48 
WORF ABO wccccas 629,200 207,132 39 
Two years ago... 648,700 146,073 27 
Three years ago. 564,600 177,276 $1 
Four years ago,.. 646,000 304,106 54 
Five years ago.. 646,000 269,350 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 588 bbls last week, 625 
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in the previous week, 3,200 a year ago, 
and 1,071 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 27-April 2 313,800 141,164 45 
Previous week .. 434,700 207,791 48 
Year Af0 ......-. 424,890 209,624 49 
Two years ago... 433,890 194,384 45 
Three years ago.. 426,690 198,217 47 
Four years ago.. 374,400 169,642 45 
Fi years ago... 415,890 172,320 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Mch 5 72 73,600 198,910 225,777 1,811 1,258 
Mech. 12 72 73,600 192,141 221,060 2,418 913 
Mch. 19 70 73,050 193,965 209,691 4,361 6,645 
Mch. 26 69 72,450 207,791 217,109 2,294 3,248 


April 2 5152,200 141,164 135,140 1,831 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
April 2, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—, --—-Exports—, 
1926-27 1926-26 1926-27 1925-26 
74 58 


Minneapolis ... 6,916 8,145 7 

Bt. PAG wceces 350 451 19 
Dul.-Superior . 577 674 ees ese 
Outside 6,470 7,622 92 64 


CRACKER BAKERS AT DUNWOODY 


Courses for the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry offered by the technical bureau of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association and Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute began March 28, with 22 superin- 
tendents in attendance from various 
plants throughout the United States and 
Canada, The course dealing with sponge 
and sweet goods terminated on April 2. 
The icing course, dealing with icings, in- 
vert sugar, chocolate products, coconut 
fat coatings, sandwich fillings, jams and 
jellies, and air conditioning, is now in 
session and will continue until April 9. 


EGG CANNERY OPENED 


The H. J. Keith Co., Boston, manufac- 
turer of egg products, last week opened 
its northwestern factory branch at 71 
Island Avenue, Nicollet Island, Minne- 
apolis. Miss A. R. Gastowich is man- 
ager of the plant. Eggs for the bakery 
trade will be frozen and canned, more 
than 800 cases being handled daily. ‘This 
company has plants, in addition to the 
Boston factory, at San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and Norfolk, Neb. One is also 
maintained at Shanghai, China. 


WCCO RADIO STATION 


The Washburn Crosby Co., owner of 
radio station WCCO, has effected a basis 
for an agreement with the Minneapolis 
Civie and Commerce Association where- 
by the station may be continued in op- 
eration after the present contracts ex- 
pire on Aug. 21. The St. Paul associa- 
tion must agree to the plan before it is 
put in operation. The new proposal is 
an amended form of a plan suggested 
three weeks ago whereby the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul organizations co-operate in 
the formation of a corporation to be 
known as the Northwest Broadcasting 
Co., Inc. A decision will be reached by 
April 10. 

NOTES 


The Silver Lake (Minn.) Flour Mill 
is being dismantled, 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, left on 
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April 5 for a week’s vacation at his 
ranch in Montana. 

E. J. Price, department sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is on 
a business trip to Florida. 

Fire destroyed the Dundee (Wis., R. 
F. D. Campbellsport) Roller Mill re- 
cently, with a loss of $6,000. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, director of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go, was in Minneapolis last week. 

Harold R. Ward, general sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
is at French Lick, Ind., this week. 

E. J. Dougherty, secretary-treasurer 
of the Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was in Minneapolis last week. 

T. G. McCarthy, president of the Mc- 
Carthy Bros. Co., grain, has returned 
from a two months’ trip to California. 

An industrial exposition, with exhibits 
of products manufactured in Minneapo- 
lis, will be held June 4-11 at the new 
municipal auditorium. 

Andrew J. Smith, J. L. Walker and 
Harry G. Randall, all of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, were in 
Minneapolis last week. 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will 
hold a “get acquainted” luncheon at the 
Nicollet Hotel on April 7, with city 
officials as the guests of honor. 


George C. Mariner, Illinois salesman 
for Washburn Crosby Co., and Maurice 
Shurtleff, of the Shurtleff Co., feed, etc., 
Sterling, Ill., are in Minneapolis this 
week, 


V. G. Pickett, vice president of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., made a busi- 
ness trip to Aberdeen, S. D., on April 5. 
M. P. Fuller, sales managér for this com- 
pany, is leaving this week for New York 
and New England. 

G. Cullen Thomas, director of the bak- 
ery service department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., and N. Stevens, also of that 
company, are at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
this week, attending the convention of 
the Southern Bakers’ Association. 


J. George Mann, of Northrup, King 
& Co., was re-elected president of the 
milling and grain division of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis last week. O. W. 
Galloway, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was re-elected vice president, and 
Lee Kuempel, of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, secretary-treasurer. A 25 
per cent increase in membership in the 
division was reported for the year end- 
ing April 1. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers showed little disposition 
to trade last week. Orders came spas- 
modically, resulting in mills selling an 
occasional car. ‘To get shipping direc- 
tions, mills have to continuously drum 
buyers to order out bookings. There is 
no interest shown in lake-and-rail rates. 

The macaroni trade is still slow, and 
demand for semolina is restricted. New 
mill bookings last week were confined 
to an occasional parcel or car lot. Old 
bookings are slowly being worked off. 

Quotations, April 2, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
Pivet BRIONE. .cteccces $7.20@7.45 $8.70@8.95 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.20 8.35@8.70 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.00@7.25 


Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 6.00@6.25 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 27-April 2.......¢. 12,565 34 
PROVEOGR WOOT occ cc ccvnese 12,920 35 
ge RR err 13,010 35 
TWO FOOTE BHO. cvrcccceses 25,560 69 


NOTES 

Railroads reported a total of 64,000 
bbls flour received at local sheds during 
March. Last year little or nothing ar- 
rived until after April 1. 

W. P, Majo, vice president and man- 
ager of the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., returning last week from an east- 
ern trip, reported trade conditions 
quiet. 

At a special election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, held March 31 to elect 
a member of the board of appeals to 
succeed W.-C. Mitchell, deceased, and 
two to fill out the board to five members 





as recently provided for in an amend- 
ment to the rules, F. C. Tenney, W. S. 
Moore and H. A. Starkey were elected. 


Total grain receipts in this market for 
March were 3,658,461, domestic and 
bonded combined, compared with 2,883,- 
959 last year. Shipments were 1,542,- 
649, and 1,469,203 in 1926. 


F. G. Carison. 
GREAT FALLS 


Buyers continue to operate on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, although March sales 
slightly exceeded expectations. The mar- 
ket was very sensitive to any substan- 
tial hedging by mills, and immediately 
reflected advances. 

Shipping directions continue the para- 
mount problem. The apparent de- 
termination of some mills to operate at 
capacities larger than actual directions 
warrant has resulted in an agcumula- 
tion of stocks at western seaboard points, 
some of which are being offered at de- 
cided sacrifices. Some Montana mills, 
and others operating on the west coast, 
have, during the past week, published 
quotations not indicative of or repre- 
senting true market values, either based 
on wheat costs or commensurate with 
the value of flour. Under present con- 
ditions, it would be decidedly beneficial 
to both mill and buyer to follow a 
more sane and legitimate policy. 

Current mill quotations: first patent, 
$7.55 bbl; standard patent, $7.45; first 
clear, $6.45. 





MACARONI MAKERS TO HOLD 
MEETING IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A_ group of 
Minneapolis durum millers will meet this 
month to appoint a committee to make 
plans for entertaining visitors to the 
convention of the National Association 
of Macaroni Manufacturers which will 
be held here, June 13-15. Headquarters 
will be at the Nicollet Hotel. It is like- 
ly that attendance will be large, as a 
number of important topics are scheduled 
for discussion. 





WISCONSIN RYE MILLERS 
TO HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 


A golf tournament between millers 
and their friends is likely to precede the 
annual midsummer meeting of the Wis- 
consin Rye Millers’ Association, which 
will be held in the northern part of that 
state late in June or early in July. S. 
C. Northrop, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, reports that plans for the 
meeting have not yet been definitely 
made, 





FLOUR AS LEGAL TENDER 

Mitwavker, Wis.—An interest- 
ing echo of pioneer milling days in 
Wisconsin is sounded in an article 
concerning recent discoveries at | 
Prairie du Chien by the State His- | 
torical Society, which is given cir- 
culation by the Associated Press | 
as follows: 

“Everybody ‘said it with flour’ 
| in this little city during the first | 
| 20 years of the nineteenth cen- | 
| tury, and the fluctuation of cur- | 
rency depended wholly upon the | 
wheat crop. 

“Flour as currency was inaugu- | 
rated by those farmers who | 
brought their wheat into the settle- | 
ment where they collectively owned 
several small grinding mills. The 
| finished product was offered to the 
| Indians in exchange for meat and 
| herbs. ; 

“Justice of the Peace Campbell, 
so appointed by the governor of 
the territory of Illinois, advertised 
he would perform rites of matri- 
| mony for ‘a mere charge of 100 
Ibs good flour. His charge for 
| dissolving the marriage, which 
called only for the tearing up of 
the contract, was 200 lbs, because 
‘when people wanted to get un- 
married they would willingly give 
double what they originally did to 
form the matrimonial connec- 
tions.’ ” 
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WILL KANSAS REPEAT ON WHEAT? 

With a sown acreage of 500,000 acres 
more than last crop year, and excep- 
tionally fine growing conditions over most 
of the big central wheat district, the 
state of Kansas just now has a prospect 
of raising as much or more wheat than 
last year. Some believe the total might 
be as great as in 1914, when 180,000,000 


bus were harvested from slightly more 
than 9,000,000 sown acres, as against 


the nearly 12,000,000 seeded last autumn. 
This year’s prospect is, however, cut 
down by a substantial abandonment in 
western counties. In the whole western 
district, but particularly in the north- 
western and southwestern corners of the 
state, lack of subsoil and surface mois- 
ture through the fall and early winter 
kept the seed from sprouting, and a 
very large acreage undoubtedly will pro- 
duce no wheat whatever. How much 
this will prove to be cannot be deter- 
mined until spring is further advanced. 
With this acreage counted out, the 
prospect over the rest of the Kansas 
field may be taken as much above the 
average, With several million acres ap- 
proaching perfection. This applies to 
all of the central Kansas district, in- 
cluding the great wheat counties of 
Reno, Barton, and the group about them. 


Conditions are much the same further 
north along the Union Pacific, and in 
all save the extreme western part of 


Salina territory. 

It is, of course, far too early to count 
on the Kansas crop, but with the fine 
winter start, ample subsoil moisture and 
the splendid rains of last week, there 
is every present prospect for a fine crop. 

Oklahoma conditions are excellent, and 
Nebraska, while not yet so fully de- 
veloped, is regarded, save for the far 
west, as up to or above average. 


KANSAS CITY 


There is a suggestion of just a trifle 


more life to the flour trade. Sluggish 
wheat markets are a deterrent factor 
in the matter of buyer’s interest, but 


there seems to be something of an un- 
dertone of confidence in present prices, 
or at least of feeling that they may be 
higher before summer. ‘This is not in- 
terpreted in any material anticipation of 
needs, but seems to encourage keeping 
full supplies in hand or under contract. 

Most buying is in moderate lots, with 
mixed cars a steady business. Some 
bakers occasionally are taking 5,000 or 
10,000 bbls. 

Shipping Directions Fair.—While mill- 
ers generally speak of slow receipt of di- 
rections, production records continue rel- 
atively high, and above previous years. 

Export—tThere is surprisingly good 
business abroad. Most of it is being 
done by Oklahoma and Texas mills, but 
those in southern and central Kansas, 
even at Kansas City, find business pos- 
sible. Most of it is to the Continent, 
but Great Britain is an occasional buy- 
er, some lots being of fair size. 

Prices —Quotations, April 2, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7@7.30 wes 95 per cent, $6.70@6.90; 
straignt, $06.40@6.70; first clear, $5.10@ 
5.40; pte ite clear, $4.40@4.60; low 
grade, $3.85@4.30. 

INTERIOR COMPANY MILL BRANDS 

The Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, which recently took over the Kaw 
mill, Topeka, Kansas, has announced the 
following list of mill brands to be used 
on hard wheat flours: Family patents— 
Perfection, Kaw’s Best, Sunny Boy; 
standard family patent—Pride of the 
Kaw, Ravengood, Green Seal, Farmer 
Boy; straight family—Tomahawk; stand- 
ard second patent—Fullback; second 





Short patent—Kilty; first clear—King 
Dodo. Exceptionally high protein flours 


will be sold under the brands Master- 
made and Supertest. 
Production.—The first table below 


shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
ons bbls tivity 


62 


March 27-April 2 3 

















Previous week 64 
Year ago ....... 47 
Two years ago 3, 47 
Five-year average 2» week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week)... 53 
KANSAS CITY 
March 27-April 2 76 
Previous week . 76 
Year ago ea 61 
Two years ago.. 97, 65 
Five-year average (same week).... 74 
Ten-year average (same week).... 790 
WICHITA 
March 27-April 2 62,400 69 
Previous week .. 62,400 63 
Year QG0 ....e00- 62,400 50 
Two years ago.... 65,700 48 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 27-April 2 47,400 64 
Previous week . 47,400 49 
SOOF GBS ewaceas 47,400 84 
Two years ago.. 47,400 78 
SALINA 
March 27-April 2 37,800 20,371 3 
Previous week g 7,800 16,560 43 
Year ago — 45,000 20,590 45 
Two years ago... 46,200 19,472 42 
ATCHISON 
March 27-April 2 24,093 81 
Previous week — eo 23,879 80 
See GOO .ccanes 29/400 24,157 82 
CARS 
March 27-April 2 19,910 72 
Previous week .. 5: 75 
VWoOar BHO .ocsese 68 
Two years ago 57 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


March 27-April 2... bas 37 
Previous week ..... . os . 46 
YOQr G@FO .ncecvcees ° 45 


Of the mills reporting, 12 reported 
domestic business fair, 48 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all re- 
porting mills, outside of Kansas City, 
were 21,225 bbls last week, 23,785 in the 
previous week, 7,583 a year ago and 25,- 
901 two years ago. 

NOTES 

Privilege trading has been resumed 
in a limited way on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, the privilege market 
being opened between 1:30 and 2 o’clock 
each day. 

John C. Koster, European sales man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
left April 4 to attend the southern bak- 
ers’ convention. He will go to Ha- 
vana and visit the trade in southeastern 
states before returning home. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, and W. C. Tench, 
New York, who recently became asso- 
ciated with the Seaboard company in 
charge of sales, spent the latter part 
of last week in Kansas City visiting 
mill connections. 

The Interior Flour Mills Co. has en- 
gaged M. E. Walker, Columbia, S. C., 
to represent it exclusively in that state, 
Georgia and Florida. Mr. Walker for- 
merly was connected with the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. but for the 
past two years has been out of the mill- 
ing business and located in Florida. 


Ernest R. Downie, secretary of the 


Association, 
Wichita, is quoted as saying, following 
his return from a co-operative confer- 
ence at Minneapolis, that southwestern 
farmers must adopt the Canadian pool 


Kansas Wheat Growers’ 


system this year. He is convinced it is 
better than the Australian system, or 
anything yet done in this country. 

The Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
has begun issuance of a unique market 
ecard. In condensed summary, it shows 
current receipts, shipments and _ stocks, 
with comparisons, and in a supplemen- 
tary table gives current cash premiums 
on high protein and ordinary wheats, 
with comparisons, including the average 
premium for five years. The latter fig- 
ure is of especial interest in measuring 
current and future premium possibilities. 


SALINA 

There was a little more life to flour 
business here last week, and shipping di- 
rections were a little more free. Prices 
are unchanged from last week. Quota- 
tions, March 31, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: short patent, $7.10@7.50 bbl; 
95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.70@ 
6.80. 

NOTES 

Continued rains brighten the already 
optimistic outlook for the new wheat 
crop in this section, which is better than 
for seven or eight years. 

A. T. Bales and family arrived here 
last week from St. Louis by motor. Mr. 
Bales took up his work as sales man- 
ager of the Weber Flour Mills Co. on 
April 1. 

R. L. Chance, from the office depart- 
ment of the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., has been sent to Clay Center, 
Kansas, to take charge of the company’s 
interests there. The Clay Center mill 
will be ready for operation about July 1. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and H. C. 
Vogtel, assistant treasurer, who attended 
the southern bakers’ convention at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., will make a_ several 
weeks’ trip through the Southeast before 
coming home. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour trading was slightly improved 
last week. New business was confined 
mostly to small car lot shipments to 
the established family trade. A few small 
bakers were also in the market for im- 
mediate requirements. There is a ten- 
dency to lag with directions on old con- 
tracts, and requests for cancellations of 
bookings are fairly numerous. All buy- 
ers are showing a tendency to take out 
flour as rapidly as could be expected. 
Export inquiry was rather active, and 
a few small lots of clear were sold to 
continental Europe. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98's, Kansas City: short patent 
$6.90@7.45 bbl; Straight, $6.50@6.95; 
first clear, $5.40@5.65. 

* * 

The remaining property of the defunct 
Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co. was sold 
at sheriff's sale on April 4. The mill 
was burned about a year ago, and the 
property sold consisted of scales and 
tanks at Caldwell and an elevator at 
the near-by station of Doster. The prop- 
erty was acquired at the sale by a bank. 


ATCHISON 


Atchison mills sold about 50 per cent 
of capacity last week, most of the busi- 
ness being done with mixed car buyers 
to take care of near-by requirements. 
While mills’ experiences vary widely, 
there appears to be some improvement 
in shipping directions. Flour prices, 
April 1, 98-lb cottons, Missouri River 
hard wheat short patent $6.80@7 bbl, 
straight grade $6.40@6.80, first clear 
$5.30@5.50; soft wheat short patent $6.40 
@6.80, straight grade $6.10@6.30, first 
clear $5.50@5.70. 

NOTES 

E. R. Hazeltine, western sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Atchison last week 
on a trip of inspection. 

Jerry Boling, chief grain inspector for 
the Board of Trade, has resigned, to as- 
sume the duties of assistant manager of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 


The Blair Elevator Co., a subsidiary 











A NEW FARM PROBLEM 

Last October a Kansas milling 
concern operating a number of 
country grain stations purchased, 
through one of them, a farmer’s 
wheat, and gave him a check for 
something over $400 in payment. 
The check failed to come back 
through the bank, and finally, to 
adjust the country station ac- 
counts, the local elevator man- 
ager was asked to make inquiry. 

March 3 he spoke to the farmer 
about it, and was told the check 
had been lost track of and a 
search would be made. After the 
elevator manager had reminded 
the customer about it several 
times he, late last week, received a 
report. It was to the effect that 
everything was all right; the check 
merely had been misplaced among 
some old letters, and forgotten for 
six months. 











of the Blair Milling Co., will begin work 
shortly on the construction of a new 
head house and feed mill to replace the 
building burned last summer. 


WICHITA 

The flour market is somewhat weaker, 
with both specifications and new business 
slower than for some time. Export de- 
mand is scattering, and mostly on small 
quantities. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City: hard wheat short patent, 
$7.50 bbl: straight, $7; clears, $6.25. 

NOTES 

R. W. Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., has returned from a 
month’s vacation in southern California. 

T. J. Bush, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., after attending 
the recent convention of Oklahoma bak 
ers in Oklahoma City, went to the south 
ern bakers’ convention at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. : 


OKLAHOMA 


Wheat exports from Galveston in 
March are estimated to have been about 
2,000,000 bus, including 250,000 loaded 
for Pirwus, Greece. It is said that there 
is a shortage of wheat space available at 
Galveston for April shipments. In March, 
Houston loaded 20,000 bus for Hamburg 
and 40,000 for Liverpool. 


NOTES 
At a recent convention of the Farm 
ers’ Co-operative Grain Dealers’ Asso 


ciation at Enid, Okla., Paul Peeler was 
elected president and J. W. Murphy sec 
retary-treasurer. 

Plans are being made for erection of 
a grain elevator at Slaton, Texas, the 
demand for which is said to be caused 
by the probable large wheat production 
this year in that section. 

W. N. Pearce, district manager of the 
foreign and domestic commerce depart- 
ment, has been informed that Cuban con- 
sulates in the United States no longer 
are permitted to accept invoices for cer- 
tificates coming through the mail. 

About 500 members and guests are ex- 
pected to attend the annual convention 
of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association 
to be held at Galveston, May 23-24. J. 
C. Crouch has been made chairman of 
the entertainment committee, and Mrs. 
Fred Honea chairman of the women's 
entertainment committee. R. L. Cole, of 
Krum, is president of the state associa- 
tion, and H. B. Dorsey, of Fort Worth, 
is secretary. 





NEW SOUTH WALES EXPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—About 30,000,000 
bus wheat from the 1926-27 crop of New 
South Wales will be available for export, 
D. C. McDonough, United States consul 
at Sydney, reports. This is double the 
surplus available for exportation from 
the 1925-26 harvest. The official estimate 
of the surplus that can be exported is 
34,000,000 bus, but this apparently in- 
cludes the amount which will be shipped 
to other states in Australia. New South 
Wales produces, annually, approximately 
30 per cent of the total Australian crop, 
and furnishes about 25 per cent of the 
total wheat available for export. 
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ST. LOUIS 


While sales of flour showed little im- 
provement last week, there is a bright- 
er tone in the industry. Millers gener- 
ally believe that a heavier buying period 
will be experienced within the next few 
weeks. "This largely depends upon the 
future action of wheat. Weakness dur- 
ing the past week was largely responsible 
for holding purchases down. Any indi- 
cation of permanent strength in the mar- 
ket will inevitably lead to more active 
flour buying. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Current buying 
continues among the southern trade, and 
soft wheat millers report a fair volume 
of business for prompt shipment. Flour 
stocks are being maintained at a con- 
servative point and, despite adverse com- 
ment about the condition of the South 
earlier in the season as a result of the 
cotton situation, the flour trade in that 
territory is in a sound position. Ship- 
ping instructions are coming in more ac- 
tively, and many millers attribute this to 
the establishmefit of the carrying charge 
on overdue contracts. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales of hard 
wheat flour are being made only through 
strong selling pressure. The weak posi- 
tion of the wheat market is having a 
detrimental effect upon this trade, and 
buyers are withholding what business 
might otherwise be placed. Most bakers 
have their requirements cared for until 
the new crop, and only scattered busi- 
ness can be expected from them, Ship- 
ping directions are fairly good, as the 
result of the efforts of mills. 

Export Trade,—Clears and low grades 
are in fairly active demand, presumably 
for export purposes, but buyers and sell- 
ers are apart on their ideas of price, a 
condition tending to hold down the vol- 
ume of this business. Most export trade 
is with Latin America, and it is. still 
extremely difficult for local exporters to 
do much business with Europe. Many 
thought that the warlike situation § in 
China would have a strengthening effect 
on export trade, but so far it is neg- 
ligible. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, April 2: soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.50 bbl, straight 
$5.40@5.80, first clear $4.90@5.20; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.75, straight 
$5.60@6, first clear $4.85@5.25; spring 
first patent $6.60@7, standard patent 
$6.25@6.50, first clear $5.75@6. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 












Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 27-April 2 27,300 46 
Previous week 800 44 
Year ago 800 35 


7 
4 


Two years ago i 17.100 2 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 27-April 2 44,200 61 
Previous week ... 46,000 63 
Year ago shea 40,800 47 
Two years ago... 33,700 40 


NOTES 

R. W. Condon, flour, Montgomery, 
Ala., was in St. Louis last week. 

Reynier Van Evera, flour broker, 
Kansas City, called at this office last 
week, 

Mrs. Mary Sheehan Lamy, wife of C. 
Oscar Lamy, president of the J. H. Teas- 
dale Commission Co., died April 1. 

W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, visited the company’s main 
office last week. 

John W. Burch, Montgomery, Ala., 


southeastern representative of the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., visited the company’s 
office last week. 

Harry Less was inadvertently referred 
to in this column last week as divisional 
sales manager for the Plant Flour Mills 
Co. He is sales manager for the mill. 

John W. Burns, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
was recently called to Louisville, Ky., on 
account of the death of his son-in-law. 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner 
and secretary the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, was in Chicago last week at- 
tending a conference of traffic repre- 
sentatives. 

Julius Petersen, founder and _ for 
many years president of the Julius Pet- 
ersen Seed Co. and a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange for over 40 years, 
died here last week. 

Gradual improvement in business dur- 
ing the last two months in this district 
was reported in the monthly review of 
business conditions recently issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

One of the entertainment features of 
the annual convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, to be held here 
June 6-7, will be a luncheon by the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club on the first day of 
the convention. It will be given at the 
Coronado Hotel, convention headquar- 
ters. 

In addition to Sydney Anderson, pres- 
ident of the Millers’ National Federation, 
L. T. Gaukel, St. Louis district man- 
ager of the Department of Commerce, 
will also address the annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club at the Statler 
Hotel on April 19. He will speak on 
the activities of the department, and on 
domestic and foreign trade. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Jobbers in New Orleans do not expect 
the larger bakers in this territory to 
enter the market on a big seale for an 
indefinite period unless wheat prices im- 
prove, and accordingly are centering 
their attention on comparatively small 
lots for immediate delivery. Flour prices 
were not so strong last week, but bakers 
held off, evidently expecting a reduction. 
In the export field, inquiry was better, 
but Canadian prices were still under 
American quotations, and very little flour 
was sold. Exports to Europe were larg- 
er than ordinary, but most of the sales 
originated in the interior. More than 
35,000 bags flour were sent through New 
Orleans for Europe, Rotterdam leading 
with 19,989. Trade with Latin America 
improved, and shipments were larger. 

A total of 23,112 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended March 31, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 


Munson Line: Havana, 500 bags; Man- 
zanillo, 1,875; Santiago, 450; Guanta- 
namo, 300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Panama City, 200; Havana, 
1,350. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 1,110; 
Vera Cruz, 500; Cienfuegos, 410. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,909; San- 
tiago, 1,625; Kingston, 780; Truxillo, 34; 
San Jose, 1,650; Colon, 1,550; Panama 
City, 875; Arica, 300; Livingston, 80; 
Cozumel, 10; Belize, 200; Tumaco, 50; 
Guayaquil, 725; Puerto Barrios, 2,459. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended March 31: 


Destination Destination— 





Amsterdam 11,750 Livingston .... 80 
Antwerp . 1,000 Manzanillo ... 1,875 
BOE cwwsce vex 300 Maracaibo .... 500 
Arroyo 145 Mayaguez ..... 150 
Belize vr 215 Nicuesa ...... 100 
Bluefields --- 1,110 Panama City . 1,225 
Campeche .... SO PORCO .ccceses 350 
Carmen ...... 40 Progreso ..... 350 
Ceiba .. bows 336 Puerto Barrios 6,056 
Cienfuegos .... 562 Puerto Castella 267 
Colon ......... 2,100 Puerto Cortez . 682 
Cozumel ...... 10 Rotterdam ....19,989 
Cristobal owes 910 San Jose ..... 2,800 
Curacao ve 513 San Juan ..... 9,751 
Georgetown .. 400 San Pedro de 

Guantanamo .. 300 Macoris ..... 100 
Guayaquil .... 748 Santiago ...... 2,838 
Mambure «.-.-- B,.306 DER -ccosee 165 
Havana ....... 8,279 Truxillo es 110 
Kingston ..... 980 Tumaco ...... 119 
La Guayra .... 652 Vera Cruz .... 1,000 


There is some talk of restricted new 
acreage for rice, and of damage to the 
planted crop, but sales were very light. 
Demand for rice for export was better, 
but shipments were not so large. The 
following figures were posted, March 31, 
at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts rice pockets 

Season to March 31 609,985 1,026,596 

Same period, 1926...... 773,665 537,169 
Sales 

Season to March 31..... 76,359 400,873 

Same period, 1926....... 72,011 362,874 


Flour prices, on March 31: 
-—Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent esas Been $7.00 $8.40 
95 per cent ace we 6.45 6.75 
100 per cent a4 7.05 6.40 7.25 
Cut Sheets Ke ewe 6.85 6.15 7.2 
First clear ...... ° 5.95 6.20 
Second clear ‘ one 5.60 5.00 

Semolina, 5c Ib. 
NOTES 


J. O. Cain and C. P. Cummings, of the 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, IIl., 
were recent visitors. 

Lew Collins has joined J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc., as manager of the sani- 
tary and disinfectant department. 

A. D. Smith, vice president of the Re- 
public Food Products Co., Chicago, called 
on the local trade last week with repre- 
sentatives of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., has returned from a short trip in 
eastern Louisiana, and J. B. Thomson 
has departed for the central part of the 
state. 


R. A. SuLiivan. 


MEMPHIS 

With prices practically unchanged 
and no concern over anything happening 
to mar the favorable winter wheat crop 
outlook, activity in flour continues limit- 
ed to requirements, which are small. The 
most cheerful reports come from the 
trade which operates in the territory 
southward, where farming activities are 
more advanced, In this section, weather 
conditions are against field work, and the 
lateness of the start is against buying. 
Shipping instructions are light, and de- 





has illustrated many books. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ENRY MATTHEW BROCK, a British artist, obtained the theme 
H for the cover illustration of this week’s issue of The Northwestern 

Miller from a song introduced by Isaac Bickerstaff, an Irish drama- 
tist of the eighteenth century, in “Love in a Village,” in 1762. Mr. Brock 
has done several water colors for The Northwestern Miller, dealing chiefly 
with subjects taken from old nursery rhymes. 
“The Queen of Hearts,” “Simple Simon,” “Pat a Cake,” “Blow Wind, 
Blow,” and “Little Jack Horner.” He was born at Cambridge in 1875, and 
received his art education at the Cambridge School of Art. 
tributed numerous paintings to Punch, Graphic, and the Sketch, and 
His first exhibitions were at the Royal 
Academy and at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors. His 
home is at Woodstock, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 


His illustrations include 


He has con- 
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mand is expected to be restricted to ac- 
tual necessities. 

Flour quotations, April 2, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., car lots, Memphis: soft winter 
short patent $7.50@8 bbl, standard $6.75 
@7; hard winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.40, standard patent $6.70@7.10; spring 
wheat short patent $8@8.20, standard 
patent $7.35@7.75; western soft patent 
$6.65@6.75, semihard patent $6.20; 
blended patent $6.70@6.85. 

NOTES 

C. P. Cummings, of the M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., was here last 
week. 

H. L. Douty, Memphis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is at Daytona Beach, Fla., this week. 

E. J. Price, department sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, and K. P. Aitken, general man- 
ager of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, were here last week en route 
to Florida. 

Georce WILLiaMson. 


WHEAT SCHOOL HELD IN 
KANSAS WELL ATTENDED 


Seventy-three farmers of the wheat 
belt recently attended a two-day wheat 
school at Dodge City, Kansas. This was 
the first such school ever held in that 
state. Patterning the school after the 
annual farm and home week held at 
Manhattan, specialists led the experi- 
enced wheat growers in an exchange of 
ideas and gave the latest information 
available concerning experiments in till- 
age methods, good seed, care of seed, 
insect control, crop rotation, marketing, 
moisture conservation, care of combine 
harvested wheat, and numerous other 
practices. 

A. L. Clapp, district farm bureau 
agent, presided at the meeting. He 
said that attending farmers of their own 
volition resolved to give their support 
to the wheat belt program. 

It also was decided to include co- 
operative marketing in the wheat belt 
program. Farmers who attended voted 
in favor of making the school an annual 
event. 

Extension men from the agricultural 
college who attended the school included 
E. A. Stokdyk, marketing; E. G. Kelly, 
entomology; C. E. Graves, plant pathol- 
ogy; H. R. Sumner, crops; A. L. Clapp 
and A. F. Turner, district farm bureau 
agents. 








HOVEY HEADS FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

At the annual meeting of the directors 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., W. S. Hovey 
was elected president, the former presi- 
dent, C. H. Morse, becoming chairman 
of the board. This is the first time this 
position has been held by a man not of 
the original Morse family. Born in 1875, 
a graduate of Cornell, Mr. : Hovey 
joined the Sheffield Car Co., an affilia- 
tion of Fairbanks-Morse, in 1902, as as- 
sistant superintendent. Later he became 
superintendent, which position he held 
until 1913, when he was transferred to 
the Beloit Works of Fairbanks-Morse as 
manager of the engine division. In 1919, 
he was elected vice president, and in 
1924 general manager. 





SHANGHAI MILLS CLOSE 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Several mills in 
Shanghai, China, have been closed re- 
cently, on account of the lack of wheat, 
which is held up at interior points, owing 
to the insufficient amount or means of 
transportation, Julean Arnold, United 
States commercial attaché, Shanghai, re- 
ports. Flour stocks are declining, and 
prices have increased. Further pur- 
chases of American wheat this season are 
considered unlikely, due to the unfavor- 
able exchange and the nearness of the 
local new crop season. 








AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS DECLINE 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—The total volume 
of agricultural exports was smaller in 
February than in any other month since 
August, 1926, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics states. Declines from 
the preceding month were general, the 
only group of exports showing an in- 
crease being that of dairy products and 
eggs, and this increase was mainly due to 
eggs alone. 
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TOLEDO 


The reaction in the wheat market last 
week from the new low levels of the 
season suggests that it is living up to 
its past character, in its recurrent move- 
ment up and down within a compara- 
tively narrow range. These swings are 
not having much, if any, influence on 
new sales, except for export, although 
they may discourage the ordering out 
of earlier bookings now overdue for de- 
livery. 

The fact of the matter is that buyers 
are apparently responsive only to their 
need for flour in making purchases. 
They come into the market as depleted 
bookings and stocks force them to do so. 
They buy with great moderation for 
near-by requirements. It is a hand-to- 
mouth business, and there is no call for 
new words to describe it from week to 
week. It is rather featureless and of 
routine character; not very exciting or 
inspiring to millers. 

Stocks Lower—However, this return 
of buyers for additional supplies is more 
or less notable and impressive. It is ex- 
actly what has been anticipated, and 
goes to show that stocks are becoming 
exhausted. The same buyers are not re- 
turning time and time again, but the 
stream is a continuous one, with constant 
additions to it. In the aggregate this 
buying is not of sufficient volume to in- 
crease materially the rate of operation 
of mills, but it prevents still further 
curtailment. 

No Change Foreseen.—No change in 
the character of the buying is expected. 
Some millers are of the opinion that this 
will come in a fairly steady flow for the 
rest of the crop, and in enough volume 
to continue half capacity operation. 
Sentiment is not favorable to an advance 
in wheat prices at this time. There has 
been plenty of wheat visible. One miller 
says he wonders whether they will wake 
up later, and ask what has become of 
all the red wheat. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 1, at $5.90@6.25 
bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo; local springs 
at $6.90, same basis. There has been 
some firming in cash wheat prices, and 
the bid is now 8c, instead of 10c, To- 
ledo rate points, under the Chicago May 
future. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
March S8T-April 8........:. 39,600 78 
PEOVIGGR WOOK occ ccccccecs 38,900 77 
... ££ SASS reer st 33,850 70% 
WHO DONO OOO. cicccccccee J 27,600 57% 
TRISS PORES BOD. oc cvcccics 30,600 66% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 27-April 2.. 60,060 30,710 5 
Previous week .... 72,900 40,559 55% 
SOF GED scdoevces 57,750 28,595 49 
Two years ago..... 91,560 35,178 38 
Three years ago... 90,660 64,152 59 
NOTES 


Byron L. Danner, of Byron L. Danner 
& Co., flour and feed, Fostoria, Ohio, 
was in Toledo April 2. 

John McBride, Buffalo representative 
of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
was in Toledo last week. 

Felix O’Melia, proprietor of the St. 
Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills, died March 
31. The funeral was held April 4. 

E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., is on a trip to 


the Southeast, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, to call on his trade. 

The Early & Daniel Co., grain and 
feed, Cincinnati, has moved its offices to 
the sixth floor of the Ingalls Building, 
Fourth and Vine, effective April 1. 

Announcement of headquarters for the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, which will be held at 
Columbus, April 20-21, has not been 
made. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Toledo last week on his return from a 
trip to Detroit. 

Harry E. Bash, manager of the May- 
flower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., who was 
in Toleco last week, looks for some im- 
provement in flour demand before the 
end of the crop. 

Dan B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., called at this office 
last week. He expects his father, C. B. 
Jenkins, back from his trip around 
South America in about two weeks. 

David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, returned last week, with 
his wife and daughter, from Florida. 
His son, Harold Anderson, president of 
the National Milling Co., was in New 
York late in the week. 

Friction from a conveyor belt ignited 
a shaft containing it at the National Mill, 
Toledo, April 1, and did $1,000 damage. 
The fire spread rapidly in the shaft to 
the fourth floor, and was not discovered 
until the automatic sprinkler system 
came into play. 

W. R. Higgins, Cleveland, Ohio, is now 
representing the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio. He was for- 
merly with the National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, and later with the Commercial 
Flour Co. and the Mother Hubbard 
Flour Co., Cleveland. 

J. F. Hall, formerly connected with the 
milling business in this section and the 
Southwest, at one time manager of a 
branch office at Toledo of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, is now engaged in the automobile 
business at La Fayette, Ind. 

F. E. Barker, president and general 
manager of the Carr Milling Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has resigned, effective March 
31. Mr. Barker has been with this mill 
many years, and has practically had full 
charge of the business. His plans for 
the future are not fully matured. 

The Stevens Brokerage Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has moved its headquarters to the 
warehouse of Weaver & Co., Hern Ave- 
nue and Detroit Terminal Railroad. 
The company handles flour from the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and products of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade at southeastern mills was 
routine last week, there being no impor- 
tant change in conditions. Current sales 
were slightly larger, and shipments on 
contracts were less. While some mills 
reported increased running time, the av- 
erage was less than during the previous 
week. Competition for business has been 
keener, and while some inducements 
were offered to buyers, little disposition 
was manifested to purchase except in 
moderate quantities. 

March business increased over the cor- 
responding month last year, and mills 
are expecting demand to move along the 
same lines in April. Stocks are limited, 
and developments indicating strength in 
prices may bring a few buyers of sizable 
quantities into the market. 

Flour prices remained practically un- 


changed last week, reflecting the value 
of cash wheat. Quotations, April 2: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.25@ 
8.50 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $6.25@ 
6.75. 

Minnesota and western flours are in 
moderate demand, rehandlers reporting 
a fair volume of small orders. Large 
bakers are carrying about usual stocks 
for this period. Quotations, April 2: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7.25@ 
7.75; standard patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 27-April 2 167,220 99,632 59.5 

Previous week - 148,920 94,448 63.4 

Year ago - 166,020 91,566 65.1 

Two years ago.. 142,620 68,684 48.1 

Three years ago.. 200,520 99,287 49.5 
NOTES 


At the annual election by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Nashville last week, 
E. C. Faircloth, Jr., president of the 
Cherokee Mills, and William Gupton, 
president of the American Steam Feed 
Co., were elected directors. W. R. 
Manier was re-elected general manager. 

Citizens of Lewisburg, Tenn., have or- 
ganized a company to take over the 
plant of the Lewisburg Mill & Elevator 
Co., and will begin the manufacture of 
flour at an early date. The plant will 
be enlarged and new machinery installed. 
E. E. Akin, C. C. Houston, J. P. Fitz- 
patrick, J. N. McCord and others are 
stockholders. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market last week showed no 
particular change. New business was 
quiet, but shipping instructions continued 
good. The flooded condition of the coun- 
try has had a tendency to halt business, 
and the waters are subsiding slowly. 
Farmers are delayed in their spring 
work by the unusual weather. Flour 
quotations, April 2, f.o.b., Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patents $7 bbl, straights $6; Kan- 
sas (hard), $6.50; clears, in jutes, first 
$5.25, seconds $4.90. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market has shown no feature 
that would attract buyers on a big scale. 
Prices have been weak, and anxiety in 
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the trade has caused some quotations 
below market values. The trade gener- 
ally has been desultory. Quotations, 
April 1: northwestern spring patents 
$7.80@8.45 bbl, second patents $7.40@ 
7.65; Kansas patents $7.40@7.90, second 
patents $7.10@7.35; top winter patents 
$6.60@6.85, second patents $6.25@6.40; 
Virginia and Maryland flours, $6@6.25. 
os 7 

A. E. Watson, of Trueheart & Watson, 

Baltimore, was in Norfolk recently. 
Josepu A. Lesure, Jr. 


BAN ON IMPORTS INTO 
CANARY ISLANDS IS LIFTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The division of 
foreign tariffs of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce has been advised 
that importation into the Canary 
Islands of 4,400 tons flour and 1,650 tons 
wheat quarterly has been authorized un- 
der permit of Consejo Economia Nacion- 
al at Madrid. 

This relieves the prohibition of wheat 
and wheat flour imports into the Canary 
Islands which became effective Dec. 6, 
1926, by a royal order which extended to 
those islands the prohibition on the im- 
portation of those products effective in 
Spain since July 15, 1926. 

In 1926, 91,451 bbls flour were im- 
ported into the Canary Islands, of which 
6,153 were from the United States. In 
1925 the total was 73,204, of which 1,845 
came from the same source. In_ these 
two years the United Kingdom and Ar- 
gentina supplied nearly 90 per cent of 
the total flour imports. 

Usually the local buyer does not carry 
a heavy stock, preferring to purchase 
often in small quantities. This gives 
English millers the edge on American 
mills, due to better communications be- 
tween Great Britain and the Canary 
Isles. American flour, however, is con- 
sidered the better grade. Prices are not 
being quoted at present, Mr. Gibson re- 
ports, because of the decree, but Ameri- 
can prices have been competitive. The 
number of commission agents requesting 
lists of American millers indicates that 
the probability of rescinding of the de- 
cree is good. 


HIGH SCHOOL DOUGHNUT SALESMEN 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Oscar Little, bak- 
er, Brazil, Ind., recently made doughnuts 
for the sophomore class of the Brazil 
high school to sell for the benefit of 
their class candidates in a school carni- 
val contest. The student-salesmen took 
orders for 3,324. 








Large Increase Shown in United States 
Cereal Foods Exports 


We. cL in Commerce Reports, 
J. A. Le Clerc, of the foodstuffs 
division of the Department of 
Commerce, says that United States ex- 
ports of breakfast foods and cereal 
preparations for table use reached an 
annual average during the past three 
years of 173,000,000 lbs, valued at $7,- 
715,603. In 1913 the value of the same 
classes of products exported from this 
country was $3,873,712. 

During the past three years about 72 
per cent of the exports of cereal foods 
was in the form of oatmeal and rolled 
oats, about 15 per cent represented hom- 
iny and grits, and 5 per cent other corn 
preparations; the remainder consisted of 
wheat and other cereal preparations 
used as breakfast foods. The exports 
of oatmeal are, however, increasing more 
rapidly than those of the other cereal 
products, he reports. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats are exported 
to over 90 countries. Europe was dur- 
ing the pre-war years the destination of 
90 per cent of the oatmeal exported from 
the United States, but during the past 
three years took about 80 per cent, while 
exports to other sections reached 20 per 
cent. 

North America is the destination of 
about 6 per cent of the exported oat- 
meal and rolled oats, South America 
nearly 5 per cent, and Asia 4. While 
each of the non-European countries takes 
only minor proportions of the surplus 


oatmeal, much larger quantities are now 
consumed in them than before the war. 
In 1926 there were 16 countries, each of 
which received over 1,000,000 lbs oatmeal 
from the United States, viz: United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Finland, Irish 
Free State, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Mexico, Sweden, Argentina, British In- 
dia, Colombia, China, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Peru. Besides these, mention should 
also be made of British South Africa 
and New Zealand, both of which received 
over 1,000,000 lbs from Canada. These 
18 countries constitute the largest mar- 
kets for this product. 

Over 80 per cent of the total amount 
of oatmeal exported to the countries 
mentioned above, excluding the United 
Kingdom, is the American product. 
Canada has gradually been displacing 
the United States in the British mar- 
ket, her exports to the United Kingdom 
for the past two years having averaged 
54,000,000 Ibs, compared with 33,000,000 
from the United States. In 19238 the 
United States exported 40 per cent more 
oatmeal than did Canada to the United 
Kingdom. The United Kingdom and 
Canada are the two important competi- 
tors of the United States for the foreign 
trade in oatmeal and rolled oats. In 
1912 and 1913 the United Kingdom ex- 
ported an average of 7,617,000 lbs oat- 
meal and rolled oats, or less than one 
sixth as much as the exports from the 
United States for 1913. 
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SCOTTISH IMPORTERS’ 
VIEWS ON BLEACHING 


Objection In Made to Government Commit- 
tee’s Failure to Discriminate Between 
Treated Flour and Adulterated Flour 


Giassow, Scortanpn.—The right of the 
flour importing trade to offer a view on 
the question at issue in the departmental 
committee's report on chemicals in flour 
is self-evident in Scotland, where the 
proportions of home and imported flours 
used by the bakers are about 50-50. The 
report received wide publicity in Scot- 
land, and exception is taken by the im 
porters to some of the newspaper com- 
ments as much as to the contents of the 
report itself. 

On the general attitude of the depart 
mental committee the view of the Scot- 
tish importers is that it is woefully weak 
for an official body of inquirers to fail 
to discriminate between bleaching and 
adulteration of flour. Importers agree 
with the main recommendation that it is 
in the interests of all parties that the 
seller of flour should be asked to declare 
whether the flour is pure or not, but 
there is acute difference of opinion with 
the report in certain other aspects. 

The fact that the committee appears 
to have shut its eye to practices which 
are reprehensible, merely because it fears 
that if they were prohibited the home 
miller might find himself less able to 
compete with imported flours, is regarded 
as unpardonable on the part of a gov- 
ernment committee, It is contended that 
the home miller is not justified in adul 
terating flour merely for the sake of 
holding his own in the flour market. The 
use of phosphates, it is asserted, is due 
entirely to the desire to utilize inferior 
wheats, 

In addition to emphasizing these points 
of view, W. H. Rutherfurd, one of Glas- 
yow’s importers, takes exception to a 
press editorial in which it was stated 
that there is practically no pure flour 
available. ‘To this statement he replies 
that without exception, so far as he 
knows, the importers of Scotland supply 
their buyers with a guaranty that the 
article sold is the pure product of wheat. 
This guaranty, of course, does not pre 
clude the possibility of the flour being 
treated by a bleaching process, but it 
does protect the consumer absolutely 
from adulteration, 

Another Glasgow importer, Andrew 
Law, takes the view that the consump- 
tion of bread has seriously suffered from 
the artificial treatment of flour. He puts 
his view tersely and pungently when he 
says: “The flour mill has been converted 
largely into a laundry.” 

One of the leading Glasgow bakers in- 
sists on getting a guaranty from home 
millers that all their flour purchases are 
not treated in any way. Accompanying 
this guaranty he asks for the dates on 
which the flours have been milled. ‘This 
information is to enable him to regulate 
the storage period of the flour, in order 
that he may submit it to a natural proe- 
ess of conditioning. It is of interest to 
note that this baker does not consider 
that the public is tied to a white bread 
fetish. He believes that a loaf with 
the natural creamy bloom of untreated 
flour is as attractive to the consumer as 
the one of pristine whiteness, Glasgow 
bakers insist that they ought to get what 
they are paying for, and not something 
that is represented to be what it is not. 
They also complain of the moisture con- 
tent of many home milled flours, and 
state that examination of weights after 
six weeks of storage shows an appreci- 





able loss- due to the amount of water 
originally in the flour. 

What is the Scottish millers’ point of 
view? One of the most reliable members 
of the trade gave it as his opinion that 
the bleaching device his firm uses is 
merely an acceleration of a natural 
process. It was adopted through stress 
of circumstance. The imported flour, he 
says, has the advantage that the period 
occupied in transport imparts a certain 
natural conditioning to the flour, and 
the home miller is bound to take means 
of countering this advantage, especially 
in view of the fact that many bakers are 
without adequate storage accommodation 
and want to buy the flour for immediate 
use. 

The home millers in Scotland resent 
being regarded as culprits in the matter 
of treating flour. One of them insists 
that it is absurd to suggest that bleach- 
ing of flour hides the natural deficiencies 
of the wheat. In fact, he points out, 
bleaching exposes the particles of bran 
in low grade flour. 

Whatever the outcome, Scottish bakers 


would like to see all flours, home and 
imported, subject to the same regula- 
tions. 





RETIRES FROM PORT SAID FIRM 

Constantin S. Platys, flour dealer at 
Port Said, announces his retirement from 
the firm that has done business there for 
many years, and the transfer of his en- 
tire interest in the enterprise to his son- 
in-law, Telemaque Mavrommatis. The 
style of the firm name is changed to 
Constantin S. Platys, Telemaque Mav- 
rommatis, Succ. 


London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 289 Ibs, showing countries of ori- 
gin 
—Week ending—— 


From Mech. 11 Mch. 4 Mch, 12 
United States 1927 1927 1926 

Atlantic coscsocee Beaee 1,125 3,000 

Pacific ..... dna 700 500 250 
Canada—Atlantic .. 5,000 1,000 1,350 

PACING .ccccses oe ° ees ees 
Australia . ° ver 3,190 800 
Argentina cosccss O 1,190 
Continent scavnnece 





319 1,709 
Coastwise ae 
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Turkestan-Siberian Railroad Would Give Access 
to Vast Areas of Russia 
By Alfred G. Smaltz 


RANSPORTATION of raw = ma- 

terials, foodstuffs and fuel is the 

great problem of Russian industry. 
The economic secretariat of the League 
of Nations is authority for the state- 
ment that two thirds of the grain crop 
of Russia is consumed where it is pro- 
duced. Sometimes less than one third 
of the crop is moved, and only half of 
that reaches the outside world. ‘There 
have been periods of famine in Russia 
when there actually were adequate sup- 
plies of grain within the country which 
could not be moved to the afflicted areas. 

The chief supply of coal is in the 
Donetz Basin, a great distance from the 
industrial centers. The rapid develop- 
ment of the railroads and industry will 
mean that within five or six years the 
problem of transporting fuel alone will 
become more than the railroads can han- 
dle. Electrical construction has been 
hastened with an idea of co-ordinating 
the economic development of the coun- 
try as a whole. The greatest project 
will be the hydroelectric development of 
the Dneiper River, Distinguished Amer- 
ican engineers headed by Colonel Hugh 
Copper have passed upon the feasibility 
of the scheme from both an engineering 
and a business standpoint. The entire 
cost is to be $75,000,000. ‘This improve- 
ment will provide power for the Mar- 
ganetz-Demunvo Railroad, which will be 
building at the same time and be com- 
pleted in 1982, and also furnish cheap 
transportation from the Ukraine to the 
Far Kast. 

Two railroads entering the Moscow 
junction, the entire Moscow junction, 
and part of the Leningrad junction, are 
to be electrified. Parts of the lines in 
the Caucasus, where electricity is al- 
ready available, are also to be electrified. 

The construction of the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railroad is the most needed 
new piece of railroad construction for 
the economic development of the vast 
areas of the interior of Siberia and 
Turkestan, Central Asia is best suited 
for the cultivation of cotton, but be- 
cause of the distance from the wheat 
fields of Russia much of the irrigated 
land must be planted to wheat to pro- 





vide foodstuffs. Middle Siberia is so 
far from the seaboard either way that 
its agriculture has not developed, for 
want of markets. The opening of the 
new line will assure Siberia a market 
for grain, meat, timber and hides. Tur- 
kestan, assured a plentiful supply of 
foodstuffs, will produce a great share of 
Russia’s cotton supply. Siberia will un- 
doubtedly develop a textile industry to 
absorb the surplus village population. 
The construction of this road has been 
determined upon. Work will commence 
this year, and is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1932, 

The new railroad construction has 
been planned to connect territories pro- 
ducing basic commodities. ‘Timber, coal, 
iron, salt and cattle are to be the sources 
of Russia’s future greatness. 

During 1925-26, eight new lines, 1,591 
kilometers in length, were completed, 
and construction totaling 2,015 kilometers 
was undertaken. ‘The budget for the 
state railways contempletes a net profit 
of about $124,000,000 for 1926-27. All 
of this will be devoted to the extension 
and improvement of the railways. 

No locomotives have been bought out- 
side of Russia since 1920, when Profes- 
sor Lomonossoff placed extensive orders 
in Sweden and Germany. The last de- 
liveries on those orders were made last 
year. Very little of the much talked of 
American war material for railways is in 
use in Russia. Much of it never left the 
United States. Some of the engines are 
in use on the Chinese Eastern Railroad, 
and others were wrecked or destroyed 
in the civil wars in Siberia. 

Prior to the World War, there were 
500,000 goods wagons on the Russian 
railways and 92 per cent of these were 
fit for use. In 1924-25 there were 445,- 
400, 26 per cent of which were in need 
of repair. Passenger carriers in 1924 
numbered 25,000, of which 13,000 were in 
need of repair. In 1923-24 over 150,- 
000,000 passengers were transported. 

A. M. Patikov, commissar of ways 
and communications, states that the pas- 
senger tariffs are at pre-war level, and 
the freight tariffs are 20 per cent lower 
than at the same period. 

















BETTER BREAD SHOWN 
AT BAKERS’ EXHIBIT 


Improvement Over Last Year's Entries 
Noted in Products Submitted in Compe- 
tition Conducted in London 


Loxpox, Ewnc., March 18.—London 
bakers held their annual exhibition this 
week at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster. This exposition, the fifth 
of its series, was organized and con- 
ducted by the London Master Bakers’ 
and Confectioners’ Protection Society. 
The exhibitors are confined to London 
firms, and the exhibition runs for three 
days, its special feature being the bread 
competitions. Prizes were offered this 
year by the Ancient and Worshipful 
Company of Bakers, the London Flour 
Trade Association and various private 
firms. In addition to the bread compe- 
titions there were a number of cake and 
confectionery competitions. 

The London Flour Trade Association 
offered prizes amounting to £42 for two 
commercial cottage loaves made entirely 
from Manitoba flour milled in Canada, in 
admixture with country milled all Eng- 
lish wheat flour and/or Australian milled 
flour. 

Another competition, for which a simi- 
lar sum was offered in prizes, was for 
two commercial tin loaves made entirely 
from Manitoba flour milled in Canada, in 
admixture with country milled all Eng- 
lish wheat flour and/or Australian milled 
flour, the average cost of the pitch not 
to exceed, on the day of the purchase, 
the London millers’ official quotations for 
London straight run flour. Still another 
competition with prizes amounting to 
£42 was for two commercial pan coburg 
loaves made entirely from Australian 
milled flour. In each case the winning 
master baker and his foreman secured 
a prize, as follows: first prize, £15 15s 
to the master baker, £7 7s to his fore- 
man; second, £8 8s to the master baker, 
£4 4s to his foreman; third, £4 4s to the 
master baker, £2 2s to his foreman. A 
special gold, silver and bronze medal 
was also awarded to the foremen of the 
first, second and third prize winners. 
The money prizes were provided by the 
Canadian and Australian millers, -the 
medals by the committee of the London 
Baking ‘Trade Exhibition. 

The bread made from English milled 
flour was very much whiter than that 
made from the imported flour blended 
with the all English wheat flour. For 
one thing, the bread made from English 
milled flour, which is known as “Exhibi- 
tion Bread,” was rolled and especially 
manipulated, and created an abnormal 
loaf, whereas the loaves made from Ca- 
nadian and Australian flours were de- 
cidedly “commercial” loaves. Although 
not so white as the “exhibition bread,” 
they had a distinctly healthy bloom, 
while showing much better keeping qual- 
ities than the former and conveying the 
impression of being very palatable, even 
when two days old. The impression that 
would be left on a thinking baker would 
be that the unbleached blended flours 
would undoubtedly pay by creating a 
genuine demand, which the “Eat More 
Bread” campaign, without providing the 
goods, will certainly never do. 

The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, when giving evidence 
before the commission regarding bleach- 
ing and improvers, strongly stressed the 
point that the public in this country de- 
manded white bread, and its members 
were compelled, therefore, to produce 
flour which would provide such an ar- 
ticle. Judging, however, from the bread 
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that was shown at this exhibition, one 
can scarcely form any other conclusion 
but that this is a fallacy. The millers 
would say that this statement shows prej- 
udice, but if so the prejudice is entirely 
in favor of an honest loaf which would 
be a definite business builder. 

However, it was evident in examining 
the blended loaves that many bakers tak- 
ing part in the competitions had poor 
facilities for blending, and the result 
was streakiness in their loaves, whereas 
if the same flours had been properly 
blended a much better loaf would have 
been the result. 

The general character of the bread 
shown at this exhibition presented a 
marked improvement over that of last 
year, and it can safely be stated that 
the bread this year, in practically all 
cases, came up to the standard of the 
prize bread last year. The prize loaves 
this year made from blended flours were 
of very fine quality, and the prize win- 
ners are to be congratulated on their 
achievement. 





NORWAY’S 1926 TRADE IN 
GRAIN AND FLOUR REPORTED 


Osto, Norway, March 14.—The 1926 
report of the Norwegian food commis- 
sion, just issued, shows that during last 
year some 58,000 metric tons of wheat 
flour (approximately 650,000 bbls) were 
purchased by the commission for impor- 
tation into Norway. Of this amount the 
United States supplied about 25,000 tons 
(280,000 bbls) and Canada approximate- 
ly 30,000 (336,000 bbls), while mills in 
the Unitéd Kingdom made up the re- 
maining 3,000 (33,600 bbls). The 
greater part of the North American 
shipments were from the Atlantic Coast 
and the gulf, 47,750 tons leaving those 
ports, compared to 7,500 exported from 
Pacific Coast points. 

The total purchases of wheat amount- 
ed to about 90,000 tons, of which 63,000 
were bought in North America, 38,000 
being shipped from the Atlantic Coast 
and 25,000 from the Pacific. At the end 
of the year a trial lot of Canadian tough 
wheat was bought, and it is stated that 
the purchase proved to be very advan- 
tageous. Argentina supplied Norway 
with 4,800 tons wheat, while other coun- 
tries of origin were: Russia, 16,000; Aus- 
tralia, 6,000; Germany, 900. 

The largest purchases made by the 
commission were those of rye, 179,000 
tons having been contracted; 117,500 
came from North America, while Russia 
was the next largest shipper with 47,500. 


The food commission’s 1926 purchases of 
flour follow, amounts stated in metric tons, 


prices in United States currency per 100 
kilograms, c.i.f: 
Jan, 7, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 


lis, 1,000, Gold Medal, $9.65. 
Washburn Crosby Co., 
, Gold Medal, $10.60. 


Minneapo- 


Jan. 8, Pillsbury Flour Mills Ca., Minne- 
apolis, 500, Northern King, $10.60. 

Jan. 8, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, 500, Winnipeg, $9.26. 

Jan. 11, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, 500, Onota, $8.95. 

Jan. 9, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, 500, Manoma, $9, 

Jan. 12, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, 500, Onota, $8.95. 

Jan. 12, Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, 500, Fair Play, $8.75. 

Jan. 12, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, 500, Sterling, $8.80. 

Jan. 15, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Toronto, 2,000, Sterling, $8.75. 
Jan. 15, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, 1,000, Harvest Queen, $9.15. 

Jan. 16, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, 1,000, Winnipeg, $8.75. 

Jan. 19, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, 1,000, Sterling, $7.20. 

Jan. 20, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, 1,000, Sterling, $7.30. 

Feb. 12, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, 500, Harvest Queen, $9.05. 

Feb. 12, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 


apolis, 500, Northern King, $8.40. 
Feb. 15, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 


neapolis, 500, Producer, $8.40. 

Feb. 17, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Lid., Toronto, 500, Sterling, $8.45. 

Feb. 27, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, 1,000, Winnipeg, $6.70. 

March 1, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, 1,000, Sterling, $6.80. 

March 2, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Toronto, 500, Winnipeg, $6.55. 

March 4, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, 1,000, Winnipeg, $6.55. 

April 9, No. 1 Milling Group Export 
Agency, Ltd., London, 20, CC, 34s 6d. 

May 5, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, 500, Gold Medal, $9.60. 

May 5, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, 250, Onota, $7.35. 

May 6, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, 500, Onota, $7.30. 


Ltd., 
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May 7, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
ronto, 750, Winnipeg, $7.50. 

May 11, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
lis, 100, Gold Medal, $9.70. 

June 15, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Montreal, 500, Onota, $7.45. 


June 17, 


Ont, 500, Special Cedar, 
Lake of 


June 19, 


Quaker Oats Co., 


$7.45. 


the Woods 


Ltd., Toronto, 500, Harvest Queen, $9. 


July 21, Associated London Flour 
1,000, Matador, 
Milling Co., 


London, 


July 22, Zenith 
300, Ivory, $8. 


30. 


35s. 


Ltd., 


To- 


Minneapo- 
Ltd., 
Peterborough, 
Milling Co., 
Millers, 


Kansas City, 


y 22, Hoffman Mills, Kansas City (Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Corporation), 500, Hoffman 


Best, $8.35. 
July 22, 
tion, St. 

July 23, 


Louis, 


500, 


Valier & Spies Milling 
Mito, $8.30. 


Kansas Flour Mills 


Kansas City, 500, Hunter’s Best, $8.30. 
July 23, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
sas City, 300, Town Crier, $8.30. 


July 23, 


Larabee Flour Mills 


Co., 


sas City, 300, Puritana, $8.30. 
July 23, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
500, Gold Bell, $8.30. 


July 24, 
Okla., 


500, Energos, 


Oklahoma Mill Co., 
$8.25. 


Corpora- 
Corporation, 
Kan- 


Kan- 


Kingfisher, 


July. 24, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, 500, 
Rex, $8.25. 

July 29, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, 500, 
Rex, $8.25. 

Aug. 4, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, 1,000, Southern King, $8.25. 

Aug. 13, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, 500, Western Queen, $8. 

Aug. 13, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, 500, 


Rex, $8. 


Aug. 14, International Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis, 500, Western Queen, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
500, Northern King, $8.35. 


Aug. 18, 
neapolis, 


$8. 


Ce.. 


Min- 


Aug. 19, Thomas Rigby & Son, Ltd., Liver- 
pool, 1,000, Golden Ekko, 33s 3d. 
Aug. 24, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., 
250, Maspan, $8. 


Aug. 25, Joseph Rank, Ltd., Hull, 
500, Rollo, 33s 3d. 

Aug. 25, Joseph Rank, Ltd., Hull, 
250, Rollo, 33s 6d. 

Aug. 27, No. 1 Milling Group 
Agency, Ltd., London, 500, 33s 3d. 

Sept. 6, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 


250, Maspan, 





$7.80. 





Eng., 


Eng., 


Exp. 


Ind., 


Sept. 6, Washburn Crosby Co., 
lis, 500, Gold Medal, $9.15. 

Sept. 6, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, 500, Harvest Queen, $9.15. 

Sept. 6, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 


Minneapo- 


apolis, 500, Northern King, $9.15. 

Sept. 6, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, 500, Select, $7.82. 

Sept. 8, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 250, 
Quaker Patent, $8.15. 

Sept. 9, Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., 500, 


Dreadnought, $7.80. 


Sept. 9, Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
500, Paramount, $7.80. 

Sept. 10, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, 500, 
Rex, $7.85. 

Sept. 11, Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 


estrella, $7.75. 
Woods Milling Co., 


ton, Texas, 500, 
Sept. 14, Lake of the 


Ltd., Montreal, 500, Manoma, $7.85. 

Sept. 17, Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont., 1,000, Special Cedar, $8. 

Sept. 22, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, 1,500, Winnipeg, $8.10. 

Oct. 8, Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla., 500, Energos, $7.90. 

Oct. 9, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, 200, Gold Medal, $9.30. 

Oct. 9, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, 200, Northern King, $9.30. 

Oct. 9, Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, 200, Gold Medal, $8.40. 

Oct. 11, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, 500, 
Rex, $8 


Oct. 11, Zenith 
300, Ivory, $8. 

Oct. 14, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Toronto, 1,000, Winnipeg, $7.25. 


Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Ltd., 


Oct. 14, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, 200, Northern King, $9.35. 

Oct. 14, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, 400, Northern King, $8.45. 


Oct. 15, Washburn Crosby Co., 
lis, 1,000, International, $7.40. 

Oct. 15, Washburn Crosby Co., 
lis, 500, Gold Medal, $8.60. 

Oct. 15, Washburn Crosby Co., 
lis, 500, Gold Medal, $7.70. 


Minneapo- 
Minneapo- 


Minneapo- 


Oct. 16, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, 1,500, Winnipeg, $7.35. 
Oct. 18, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 


apolis, 500, International, $7.45. 
Nov. 11, Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont., 1,000, Special Cedar, $8.25. 
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St. Louis, 1,000, 





Nov. 13, Hall Milling Co., 


Rex, $8.15 

Nov. 13. McLeod Milling Co. Ltd., Strat- 
ford, Ont., 100, Sunrise, $3.25. 

Nov. 15, Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 
ton, Texas, 500, Estrella, $7.95 

Nov. 22, Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City 
300. Ivory, $8 

Nov. 22, Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 
ton, Texas, 300, Estrella, $7.90 


Nov. 22, Washburn Crosby Co Minneape- 
lis, 500, Gold Medal, $8.55 

Nov. 23, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 500 
Special Cedar, $7.90 


Nov. 30, Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd.. Mid- 
land, Ont., 500, Georgian, $7.90 
Dec. 1, McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Strat- 


ford, Ont., 100, Sunrise, $ 





Mills Co., Minne 


Dec. 2, Pillsbury Flour 
apolis, 500, Northern King, $8.25 

Dec. 13, Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, 500, Bair Play, $7.85 

Dec. 16, Washburn Crosby Co.. Minne- 
apolis, 750, Geld Medal, $8.10 

Dec. 16, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 250, 
Quaker Patent, $8 

Dec. 16, Maple Leaf Milling Co Ltd 
Toronto, 1,000, Winnipeg. $6.25 

Dec. 17, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co Minne- 
apolis, 500, Granat, $7.65 

Dec. 20, Maple Leaf Milling Co Ltd 
Toronto, 500, Winnipeg, $6.25 

Dec. 21. Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Toronto, 1,000, Winnipeg, $7.75 





RESTRICTION SOUGHT FOR 
GERMAN EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


HamepurG, Germany, March 12.—A 
petition has been sent to the German 
government by the Verein Deutscher 
Handelsmiiller (Union of German Trade 
Mills) asking for either the prohibition 
of the export of grain or a duty on all 
grain exported. 

The reason given for this petition is 
that the short rye crop this vear is heav 
ily handicapping the mills of Silesia and 
eastern Russia, and that the only way 
of easing the situation is to prevent grain 
being exported, especially to Poland. 

A leading trade journal, known as In 
dustrie und Handelszeitung, in comment 
ing upon this demand, says that one un- 
favorable crop year does not justify such 
drastic measures being introduced. One 
way of remedying the trouble would be 
a reduction of freight rates, which would 
help the Silesian mills much more effec 
tually, by enabling them to secure for- 
eign grains, of which there is no scarcity. 





REPORT OF SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Lonvon, Enc., March 18.—At the an 
nual general meeting of Spratt’s Patent, 
Ltd., London, a most satisfactory report 
was presented to the shareholders. This 
firm has been in existence for 41 years, 
and does an extensive business in the 
manufacture of dog _ biscuits, chicken 
feed, etc. It also has a live stock pur 
chasing and shipping department. 

The report states that, during the past 
year, shipments on behalf of clients at 
home and abroad included nearly 2,000 
dogs and cats, upward of 2,000 poultry, 
game, cage birds and rabbits, and in ad- 
dition horses, goats, sheep, foxes, mar- 
mosets and monkeys. The firm is_re- 
garded as the market of the world for 
pedigree dogs, poultry and live stock 
generally, and through a subsidiary com- 
pany, Charles Hearson & Co., does an 
important business in incubators and 
apparatus to the United States, India 
and North and South Africa. 

With regard to manufactured prod- 
ucts, the business in all departments had 
shown an all around increase, both as 
regards output and turnover. The trad- 
ing profit for the year, including the 
carry-over from the previous year, 
amounted to £110,052, and the company 
was able to pay a dividend of 12% per 
cent on its ordinary shares. 


LEITH GRAIN MERCHANT RETIRES 

Leirn, Scortanp, March 18.—It is an- 
nounced that William Thomas Lennox 
Percy, formerly joint managing director 
of the grain firm of Perey & Co., Ltd., 
Leith, retired from the firm on March 
10, but that the company will retain the 
same name for a limited time only in 
accordance with an agreement with Mr. 
Percy. 








GERMAN MILLED FLOUR 

HampurG, Germany, March 12.—A 
feature of the German flour market is 
that the prices quoted by port mills are 
practically on the same level as_ those 
of American and Canadian, millers. 
Trade is slow, but the mills show no in- 
clination to reduce prices. 
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CHICAGO 


There has been little improvement in 
the local flour market, although a few 
sales of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls were re- 
ported. Reports from most mill repre- 
sentatives and brokers say there has 
been practically no change in the long 
continued dullness, and no material im- 
provement is expected unless wheat takes 
a sharp turn upward, The many low 
quotations offered seem to be no induce- 
ment. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There appear 
to be more northwestern brands moving 
than southwestern, but that does not 
signify any special activity. Aside from 
an occasional order of 2,000 bbls, indi- 
vidual bookings are one or two cars. 
Much attention is given to shipping di- 
rections, and it still requires much pres- 
sure and urging to obtain specifications. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand is ex- 
ceedingly quiet. One or two bookings of 
1,000 or 2,000 bbls were made last week, 
but with this exception the trade was not 
interested. Dirtctions are only fair. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A dull demand 
prevails for soft winters. Cracker bak- 
ers and other users of soft wheat flour 
have not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to buy at a price that is as low 
as has been quoted on this crop. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, April 2: spring top 
patent $6.70@7.10 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@6.90, first clear $5.60@6.25, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.90, 95 per cent patent $6 
@6.60, standard $5.85@6.30, first clear 
$5.40@5.75; soft winter short patent 
$6.10@6.60, 95 per cent patent $5.60@ 
6.10, standard $5.45@5.90, first clear 
$5.30@,5.60. 

Durum.—The semolina market is fea- 
tureless. Prices are about unchanged, 
and new business is exceedingly light. 
Shipping directions also have slowed up. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, April 2, at 
4%,c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 44@ 
4%4,c; No. 3 semolina, 442.@4%c; durum 
patent, 3%,@4%c; special grade, 37/,@ 
4c, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
- Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output 
bbls 
31,000 

. 87,000 92 
33,000 82 
24,000 60 


Pct. of 
activity 
March 27-April 2. 77 
Previous week : 
Year ago 
Two years ago.. 


NOTES 

W. G. Bockel, of the Hawkeye Feed 

Co., Clinton, Iowa, called on the local 
feed trade last week. 


Walter E. Ousdahl, of the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent a few 
days in this market last week. 


S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., stopped in 
Chicago on his way back from an east- 
ern trip. 

I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a five weeks’ 
pleasure trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Greetings have been received by sever- 
al local people from W. E. Long, presi- 
dent W. E. Long Co., Chicago, who was 
in Constantinople when last heard from. 

A local concern did a fair export busi- 
ness last week in clears to Egypt. An- 
other company sold a lot of clears to 
Austria, the second sale within two 
weeks. 

Charles Laros, a poultry expert, is 
now connected with the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago. He formerly was associat- 
ed with Professor Lapp, research de- 
partment, United States Poultry & Egg 
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Association. Mr. Laros left March 30 
on a month’s business trip through 
Florida. 


J. S. Stewart, president of the Ban- 
ner Grain Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He was returning from a two 
months’ vacation in Florida. 


Stocks of flour in local public ware- 
houses and freight yards, according to 
Frank C. Sickinger, official flour inspec- 
tor, were 28,600 bbls on April 1, com- 
pared with 30,700 on March 1, and 28,- 
400 on April 1, 1926. 


MILWAUKEE 


Conditions affecting the demand for 
spring wheat patents apparently have 
undergone no change of consequence. 
However, the fact that the situation has 
not become worse, and actually is ex- 
hibiting signs of improvement, is consid- 
ered a wholesome development. The 
recovery of wheat prices after a spell of 
weakness imparted a better tone into 
flour values, although these are largely 
nominal, in the absence of volume sales. 
Some improvement in shipping directions 
has been noticeable, but there still is 
much room for betterment. Inquiry re- 
mains rather slack. The jobbing trade 
reports a moderate demand for small 
lots from the retail bakery and grocery 
trade. Quotations, April 2: fancy city 
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brands hard spring wheat patent $7.10 
@745 bbl, straight $6.85@7.15, first 
clear 36.05@6.35, and second clear $4.70 
@4.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Probably the most substantial evidence 
of improvement in the Kansas patent 
market is that shipping instructions are 
being furnished in larger number and 
volume than for several weeks. Repre- 
sentatives of several southwestern mills 
say that while new bookings continue 
light, customers are more inclined to 
order out flour on old contracts. One 
mill, it was stated, is about 10 days be- 
hind on deliveries. Otherwise, trading 
remains comparatively inactive. The 
movement of wheat prices, while not 
sharply reflected into flour values, has 
been a disturbing factor among pros- 
pective buyers, and apparently is limit- 
ing their orders to the barest of neces- 
sities. Quotations, April 2: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $6.75@7.05 bbl, 
straight $6.55@6.80, and first clear $5.65 
@5.85, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


Clyde Weaver, of the Weaver Co., 
Minneapolis, northwestern representative 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., called at 
the general offices at Milwaukee last week. 


The Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, is 
erecting a five-story concrete building 
costing $100,000 for the malt sirup de- 
partment and to enlarge the beverage 
capacity. 

L. S. Montgomery, department man- 
ager of the Penick & Ford Sales Co., 
Ltd., called on Milwaukee distributors 
during an extended business trip through 
the northern feed milling centers. 


H. K. Swan, formerly with Nordyke 
& Marmon, Inc., Indianapolis, and more 
recently with the Marmon Motor Car 
Co., has joined the staff of the mill ma- 
chinery department of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 








The Domestic Science Field for the 
Flour Industry 


Great Growth of Baking in Schools Furnishes Sales 
Promotion Opportunities 


By S. K. Hargis 


OW can the flour mill capitalize on 
the vast growth of domestic econ- 
omy activities in American schools? 

Various agencies, most of them com- 
mercial in character, are offering nu- 
merous propositions to manufacturers 
of branded food products, including ce- 
reals, by which brands can be sold in 
quantity to the school commissaries and 
also by which these same brands may be 
introduced to the pupils through sam- 
pling and other means. No one will 
question the value of this kind of ad- 
vertising for the flour industry, though 
the work already done in this direction 
by independent mills scarcely justifies 
the growing opportunities offered. This 
is mainly due to two causes, the increase 
in the number of classes with adequate 
baking equipment, and the general in- 
crease of the number of pupils taking 
the domestic economy courses in the high 
and elementary schools. 

The organized efforts of the baking 
powder interests over a decade, and 
which have reached out to tens of thou- 
sands of class rooms with their mes- 
sages, furnish data upon which the flour 
mill may feel its way in this form of 
selling. One large baking powder con- 
cern has for years maintained a large 
bureau to co-operate with domestic 
science supervisors, and while the neces- 
sity for baking powder propaganda 
doesn’t exist in the flour industry, the 
move is purely and simply an advertis- 
ing and selling one. 


Schools Are Receptive 

The fact is that the flour mill, wish- 
ing to reach the coming generation of 
housewives and home bakers, will at 
present find plenty of co-operation 
among domestic science supervisors and 
school boards, providing that, along 
with advertising, the miller offers some- 


thing in the way of constructive assist- 
ance. The schools are always ready to 
listen to new ideas and principles in bak- 
ing, and their progressive tendencies are 
proved by the widespread introduction 
of gas ovens in the classrooms. It is 
true that, upon occasions, the schools 
have been subjected to schemes which 
soured them on the co-operation offered 
by commerce and industry, but these in- 
stances have been few, and the reputable 
food producer, with a brand to protect, 
is not likely to take any advantage of 
the situation from which he can tangibly 
profit. 

There are approximately 8,000 domes- 
tic supervisors working in the public 
schools of the United States who fur- 
nish the mill with a good sampling list 
when sampling is included in the selling 
plans of the mill. These supervisors are 
daily instructing in practical baking a 
total of about 4,100,000 young girls and 
women, with a flour consumption of ap- 
proximately 680,000 Ibs daily. This is, 
in itself, a tremendous market, though 
as a direct selling proposition the mill 
and the jobber find it frequently un- 
profitable to cultivate it. It is neces- 
sary to consider the purely advertising 
and propaganda features of the matter 
in addition. 

Ordinary procedure in the domestic 
economy class, it is true, does not al- 
ways get the brand name of the flour 
used before the pupils in a way that 
will advertise for the miller; but when 
special mill co-operation is offered in 
the way of recipes, instruction, lectures 
or technical information, repayment is 
to be found in the future. 


Best Ways to Proceed 
The baking powder interests, as said 
previously, are going into these class- 
lecturers, 


rooms with noncommercial 
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and also are furnishing results of their 
laboratory experimental work to the in- 
structors free of charge. Questions and 
answers concerning the utility of baking 
powder in the light of recent investiga- 
tions are answered by correspondence, 
and the mailing list is maintained by of- 
fering, from time to time, valuable books 
on cookery suited to the work of the 
classroom. 

This form of extension work certainly 
is open to the miller who wishes to 
take advantage of it. 

It is reasonable to presume that to get 
the attention of tens of thousands of 
young girls and women learning to bake 
is worth more to the miller with na- 
tional distribution than he has in the 
past thought it to be. The work al- 
ready done in the domestic science field 
by the cereal interests has been retard- 
ed by an apparent unwillingness to study 
the field intensively and by means of 
the questionnaire. Efforts, in so far as 
I can find, have been desultory and 
spasmodic, restricted to trial sample 
campaigns in selected school areas, and 
even then not in the larger cities. 

The best procedure for the flour mill- 
er in the domestic science field is to send 
samples to the best lists of supervisors 
intensively, and with a_ well-planned 
form letter or printed circular which 
provides for a come back. This come 
back will help to build up a list of su- 
pervisors and purchasing agents of 
great value in further exploitation. 


Where to Get Lists 

The Education Directory which is pub- 
lished yearly by the United States gov- 
ernment and which can be had of the 
government printing office, Washington, 
D. C., gives a cue to the initial mailings 
for the miller, listing, as it does, every 
county agent, city school official and 
town and village educational headquar- 
ters in the country. This book is brought 
up to date every year, and is ready 
shortly after Feb. 1. Copies are sup- 
plied at a very nominal sum. 

The increased activity in the teaching 
of baking in the schools has been no- 
ticeable within the past five years, now 
that the gas ovens designed for class- 
room work are practicable and installed 
in a sufficient number of schools. For- 
merly, without gas, the school domestic 
science unit was restricted in its baking. 
The making of bread, pies, pastries, rolls 
and crullers is now being taught in the 
city schools, and to an increasing extent 
in the small town and rural schools, 
where gas is available. 

There are lists of domestic science su- 
pervisors on the market which are fairly 
reliable, but which suffer heavy mortality 
owing to the costs of keeping them up to 
date from year to year. For this rea- 
son, the miller may prefer to build up 
his own list through a booklet or sam- 
pling plan. 

It is true that all manner of food 
producers are doing more or less tin- 
kering with the domestic science work 
of the country, but the flour industry 
has a particular claim for attention, 
flour being a basic material which is 
necessary for the operation of any class- 
room in cookery. In this respect it has 
a prior claim over packaged specialties. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE ACQUIRES 
FAIRBANKS SCALE BUSINESS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
have taken over the scale business of 
the Fairbanks Co. of New York. In 
1916 Fairbanks-Morse purchased E. & T. 
Fairbanks & Co., with its scale factories 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and East Moline, 
Ill. The Fairbanks Co. of New York, 
however, held the distributing rights for 
Fairbanks scales in the eastern and 
southern ‘portions of the United States 
and abroad. The present transaction, 
therefore, gives Fairbanks-Morse com- 
plete control of the manufacturing and 
distribution of Fairbanks scales. A scale 
manufacturing plant at Birmingham, 
Eng., as well as the London sales agency 
and all other sales agencies throughout 
the world, are included in the deal. 





According to the Brookmire Economic 
Service the poorest farmers in the Unit- 
ed States are those of West Virginia, 
where the average farm income during 
the period 1923-25 was $610. 
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POWER 

The publicly owned electrical power 
system of the province of Ontario had a 
wonderful year in 1926. Its enemies, of 
whom there are many in the United 
States as well as Canada, are now fairly 
silenced by the unanswerable argument 
of results. 

In the Ontario legislature the report 
for 1926 of the Ontario Hydro Electrical 
Commission, by which name this enter- 
prise is known, was laid on the table 
last week. This was the ninth in the 
series. It shows a total investment of 
$203,442,758. The areas in which power 
is developed are known as Niagara, St. 
Lawrence, Georgian Bay, Rideau and 
Thunder Bay systems. In all of these 
parts of the province the commission 
owns and controls power plants and dis- 
tribution systems. These serve cities, 
towns, villages and rural communities 
with power and light at considerably 
lower cost to consumers than could be 
reached by any other means. Last year 
there was-a great increase in the amount 
of power developed, the mileage of 
transmission lines and the number of 
people served. 

Revenues for the year from all sources 
increased to $20,555,000, which was more 
than enough to pay all operating and 
fixed charges, with interest, and over 
$4,000,000 for sinking funds, leaving a 
surplus of $565,413. 

Whatever one may believe as to the 
abstract wisdom of public ownership of 
public services, there can be no question 
as to the success that has followed this 
public enterprise of the province of 
Ontario. 


TORONTO 


Flour of the spring wheat grades re- 
mains in poor demand and the market 
shows no feature of special interest. 
Travelers’ orders from the country dis- 
tricts are limited mostly to mixed car 
lots. Prices have not changed. Quota- 
tions, April 2: 


April 2 March 26 
Te Me vic aie cos. aes $8.00 $8.00 
ee rererere ere 7.75 7.75 
Second patents (iu eaeaer 7.50 7.50 
pO eS eeeerer ee 7.30 7.30 
oo eer 6.40 6.40 
DO MEE Shs s0-00 40-00% 5.60 5.60 
PD EE hae saicesesapse 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in 
bags of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Soft winter flour is 
becoming weaker and declined at sume 
milling points 10c bbl. Mills are over- 
stocked with wheat and are offering 
more flour than the market can absorb. 
Demand is limited to desultory bookings 
from biscuit factories, pastry bakers and 
a little household trade. Montreal and 
the eastern markets are calling for little 
flour. They are understood to be over- 
stocked. Quotations, April 2: 90 per cent 
patents $5.30@5.40 bbl, bulk, seaboard 
for export; $5.40@5.50, in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal; $5.25@5.30, Toronto. 

Exporting—No improvement in the 
exporting demand for springs is appar- 
ent. Canadian flour is being undersold 
in Great Britain by the home millers to 
the extent of 3s per sack in many cases. 
This is an insuperable barrier to busi- 
ness. British importers are doing their 
best to stem the tide of defeat and in 
many cases are foregoing their profits 
on what little trade they can find, but 
the argument of Canadian wheat in the 
hands of port millers at relatively lower 
prices than are available to Canadian 
mills and cheaper freights than are de- 
manded for flour makes a combination 
that cannot be denied its supremacy in 
the competition for trade. Prices have 





Canada Grain Act Amendment 


Monrreat, Que.—The long heralded amendmeat to the Canada grain act 
is, apparently, due to come soon before the Canadian Parliament, as the min- 
ister of trade and commerce on March 24 secured the house of commons’ 


approval of the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the Canada grain act (1925, 
c. 83) in respect to the issue of warehouse receipts by a private terminal to 
the shipper or his consignee, and as to the contents of warehouse receipts 
issued by the person operating any country elevator.” 

R. Magill, secretary-treasurer of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, has 
arrived in Ottawa, and is expected to strongly oppose the bill, which the grain 
interests claim is unjust and unduly interferes with their business. Last year 
the bill was approved by the house of commons, but Parliament was dis- 


solved before the senate gave its final consideration. 


Its adoption by the 


commons seems certain again this year, while its fate in the senate is still a 


matter of uncertainty. 


Bread Merger Earnings 


Toronto, Ont.—The more recently formed bread mergers of Canada 
appear not to be making profits so easily or in such volume as their pro- 
moters expected. One thing and another have conspired to upset the original 
calculations, and it would probably be hard to float another of these con- 


cerns. 


One large bakery in particular that went into a merger with quite 


a record for profits is not now doing nearly as well as when it was on its own. 








advanced 3d since a week ago. Quota- 
tions, April 2: export springs 40s 9d per 
280 lbs, jute, seaboard basis, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, April ship- 
ment; 40s 3d, May, June, July. 

Ontario winters are selling in limited 
quantities for export to United Kingdom 
and a few European markets under the 
attraction of lower prices, but there is 
no great volume in these sales. The 
general run of mill prices for the week 
was 36s 6d@37s per 280 lbs for 90 per 
cent winters, in cotton, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
Liverpool or London, April seaboard 
loading. 

NOTES 

In February, Trinidad, British Guiana 
and Barbados imported 39,642 bags flour, 
compared with 28,848 in the same month 
of 1926. 

F. J. Sullivan, manager of the Toron- 
to branch of Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
mill furnishers, spent part of last week 
in Montreal. 

In the laboratories of various univer- 
sities, experimental farms and other in- 
stitutions in Canada 15 research workers 
have, during the past two years, done 
nothing else but work of wheat rust and 
its possible prevention. When the solu- 
tion of this problem is found it will be 
worth a lot of money to the country. 


WINNIPEG 


The milling industry in the western 
Canadian provinces is entirely without 
feature. Millers say business is excep- 
tionally dull, even for this time of the 
year; but are hopeful that, with the 
opening of navigation, conditions will 
improve. Local purchases last week 
were limited to a moderate volume of 
small package trade. Country buyers 
apparently are well stocked with flour. 
A little inquiry is being received from 
oriental markets, but the resulting busi- 
ness is of small proportions. From other 
markets, also, demand for export ac- 
count continues dull. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 2, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and _ first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


Fire in a dryer at the Paterson eleva- 
tor, St. Boniface, Man., last week caused 
considerable damage to the machinery, 
and destroyed a quantity of flaxseed in 
storage. The building was unharmed, 








The Quaker Oats Enterprise in Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


T is reported that the Quaker Oats 
plant at Saskatoon is to be enlarged 
this spring. The company’s business 

in western Canada has been growing 
steadily and satisfactorily, and its prod- 
ucts are now among the best known on 
the market. The extensions at Saska- 
toon will not be on such an elaborate 
scale as those announced for the plant 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where the ex- 
penditure is to run into the millions, 
but they will be of sufficient proportions 
to make the mill conspicuous among 
cereal plants in Canada. 

It is to the point to note that the 
Quaker Oats line is very properly at 
home on the Canadian side of the border, 
since it owes a good part of its original 
incentive to Canadian enterprise. A 
group of young men from Ontario locat- 
ed in Iowa and Chicago in the seventies 
and began to deal in foodstuffs, their 
chief interest being in oatmeal. The mill 
at Cedar Rapids was operated by For- 





rest & Clay, and the Chicago business 
by Douglas & Stuart, all ex-Canadians. 

Oatmeal as a breakfast food was not 
popular with American housewives or 
their families in those days. It was 
looked upon as a foreign Scotch dish, 
which took too long to prepare and re- 
quired too much careful watching in the 
cooking process. But presently the 
rolled oats idea was hit, and the once 
despised breakfast food jumped into fa- 
vor, finding a strong demand from 
homes, hotels, and railway diners. That 
was the time the now familiar Quaker 
first made his appearance on cartons of 
porridge meal, and he has been with us 
ever since. The business developed so 
suddenly and so promisingly that the 
company, true to the lineage of its 
founders, opened two Canadian branches, 
at Peterboro, Ont., and Saskatoon, 
Sask., and it is the latter, along with the 
original Cedar Rapids plant, that is now 
about to be enlarged. 


and insurance covers the damage to ma- 
chinery. 

N. J. Breen, director and western 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was 
recently elected honorary president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange Curling 
Club, while a life membership was con- 
ferred upon A. Thomson, president of 
the exchange. 

According to a statement made last 
week by L. C. Brouillette, vice president 
of the Saskatchewan wheat pool, that 
organization will this year build or ac- 
quire country elevators at 57 points in 
Saskatchewan. This will bring the to- 
tal number of country elevators owned 
by the pool to 644 for the 1927-28 crop 
season. 

Herbert Tucker, Mount Pleasant, 
Manitou, Man., won the grand cham- 
pionship for all wheat recently at the 
Brandon winter fair, with his sample 
of Khala amber durum. The grain, 
which showed remarkable uniformity in 
size and color, weighed 674 lbs bu. This 
is the first time that other than the ac- 
cepted variety of bread wheats has won 
a championship in Canada, 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Quietness prevails in the domestic 
spring wheat flour market. Demand 
continues limited, without any attention 
to future needs, demonstrating lack of 
faith in the present wheat quotations. 
Mills have very little future business on 
their books, and present deliveries take 
care of all immediate sales as well as 
bookings contracted for at the time of 
the last advance. Prices, however, are 
steady. 

The export market is devoid of activ- 
ity, only small sales being made. Prices 
are fairly steady. Navigation will likely 
be open from Montreal a fortnight ear- 
lier than last year. 

Domestic quotations, April 1: first pat- 
ents $8 bbl, patents $7.75, second pat- 
ents $7.50, export patents $7.30, all 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged. 
Stocks are normal, and sufficient to take 
care of demand. Prices, April 1, $6.10 
@6.15 bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, 
net cash; small lots $6.75@6.85, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1926, to Feb. 28, 1927, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


———~—To—- ———+ 


~ 
From— U. K. U. 8. 


Others 
Halifax, N. S. .... 4,228 318,486 
North Sydney, N. 8. eves e¢ 13,347 
Other N. S. points. even 229 23 
St. John, N. B..... 396,682 ée00 cove 
Other N. B. points ee tees 944,794 
Montreal, Que. ...1,008,257 eres 9,702 
Quebec, Que. ..... 69,919 3 67,985 
St. John, Que. 20,269 1 1,468 
Coaticook, Que. ... 187,486 2 6,190 
St. Armand, Que. . son's ween 81,986 
Athelstan, Que. ... 9,823 5 er 
Sherbrooke, Que. . ees 10 72,875 
Sutton, Que. ..... 33,038 225 300 
Cobourg, Ont. .... 357 eeee 2,966 
Cornwall, Ont. S006 8,450 
Welland, Ont. .... 760,633 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 132,099 1,112 662,175 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 143,253 eeee 132,520 
Prescott, Ont. .... 11,885 ree 438,257 
Vancouver, B. C... 35,219 4,319 eee 

Dawson, Yukon ... eee exe 


Totals .cccccises 2,052,615 5,906 3,412,162 





The total production of manufactured 
foodstuffs in the United States during 
1925 was valued at $8,000,000,000, com- 
pared with $3,750,000,000 in 1914 and 
$1,700,000,000 in 1899. On the other 
hand, the exports in 1925 were valued at 
$574,000,000, compared with $312,000,000 
in 1899. 
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NEW YORK 


Conditions last week were practically 
unchanged. There was some disappoint- 
ment, as the promises of business the 
previous week seemed to indicate were 
not fulfilled. 

Prices Firmer.—One encouraging fea- 
ture was the fact that most mills seemed 
to have recovered from their panic and 
were holding prices more firmly. A 
week ago, some of the prices at which 
sales were made were appalling to any 
one endeavoring to do business on a le- 
gitimate basis, but the past week, doubt- 
less as a result of the weakness in feed, 
prices stiffened, and while some sales 
were reported at a low figure, these were 
not the general rule. Some mill prices 
were 20c bbl higher, with no great 
change in wheat, and there is a feeling 
among mill representatives that in the 
coming months feed will go still lower, 
with a resulting rise in flour. 

Shipping Directions——In some quar- 
ters shipping directions are reported 
easier to obtain; more particularly for 
spring wheat flours. However, it will 
still take a good while to clear up some 
of the contracts, and with the Jewish 
holidays only a few weeks away, no 
great buying movement is anticipated. 

Unreliable Buyers.—In view of the 
conditions of the past few months, mills 
cannot be urged too strongly to be 
cautious as to whom they sell, even if 
the flour is booked on arrival draft basis. 
An out-of-town miller must do every- 
thing possible to protect his operations 
in a large market like New York, and 
it is easier to prevent trouble by fore- 
sight in keeping away from unreliable 
buyers than to get out of it later. 

Export.—In spite of the activity in 
wheat, continental buyers were not in- 
terested in flour purchases, and _busi- 
ness was dull for brokers, although it 
was felt that the mills were doing some 
business direct. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, April 2, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.25@ 
7.60 bbl, standard patents $6.80@7.25, 
clears $6.50@6.90, high glutens and Mon- 
tanas $7.25@7.65; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.40, straights $6.65@7; soft 

winter straights $5.75@6.50. 


MINSTREL SHOW 


The New York Produce Exchange 
bowling league on April 1 gave one of 
the most successful affairs that has ever 
been arranged by any organization in 
the financial district. The minstrel show 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria under the auspices of the league 
showed what satisfactory results may be 
produced by a trade organization when 
it unearths the hidden talents of its 
members. The end men did their parts 
with all the ease and assurance of veter- 
an troupers, and the chorus was excel- 
lent, showing what results may be ob- 
tained by good training and hard work 
added to natural ability. Among the 
flour and grain men in the show were 
W. T. Burke, who showed how the Black 
Bottom can be done by a broker; L. C. 
Isbister, J. M. Nugent and H. A. Duffy 
were end men, and in the chorus were 
P. J. Edwardsen, George Silver, Victor 
E. Newcomb, J. F. Gerard, Frank Colby, 
A. Wagner, H. E. Norris, R. B. Gentles, 
and R. J. Kaiser. About 1,200 were 
present, and many stayed for the danc- 
ing, for which the music was furnished 
by a Meyer Davis orchestra. 

NOTES 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, yisited the 
local offices of the mill last week. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., spent several days in 
Buffalo at the close of last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
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last week numbered 1,193, the previous 
week 1,081, and the corresponding week 
a year ago, 1,088, 

The local offices of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., which have for many years been 
at 17 Battery Place, will soon move to 
117 Liberty Street. 

Harry G. Spear, who has been in the 
flour brokerage business in this market 
for several years, is now connected with 
Tripp & Andrews, investment securities. 

W. P. Sparr, vice president of the 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., St. Mary’s, 
Ont., visited the exchange last week, the 
guest of William Simpson, flour ex- 
porter. 

Paul Pandermaly, of the technical de- 
partment of the experimental mill of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, stopped in New York on his way 
to Europe, where he plans to visit Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and relatives in 
Greece. 

Shipments of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing March 26, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
201,817 bus and 58,695 bbls. The flour 
shipments were in scattered lots, to 17 
ports, with none of them of large size. 


BUFFALO 


As last week drew to the close, ship- 
ping directions sifted in and mills which 
had been partly shut down began opera- 
tions on a better scale. The increase in 
directions came too late, however, to 
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bring the output up to that of the pre- 
vious week. 

Millers and jobbers look for no im- 
provement until the Jewish holidays are 
out of the way. Then, if prices are 
what buyers think they should be,—that 
is, if the crop news has been discounted 
sufficiently,—they probably will buy in 
larger quantities. But they must, in 
fact, for stocks are down below a safe 
point; at least below what was once con- 
sidered the low point for supplies. With 
competition keen, buyers are now pretty 
sure that they can get a small quantity 
anywhere to tide them over. 

Clears are accumulating, and the range 
of prices is lower. 

Buffalo quotations, April 2: spring 
fancy patents $8@8.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.25, clears $6.60@6.70, second 
clears $4.40; hard winters $7.60@7.90, 
straights $7@7.25, semolina, No. 2, 54c, 
bulk, New York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, April 2, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.60@ 
8.90 bbl; pastry, $8.10@8.20; rye, $6.90 
@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 27-April 2 238,000 146,632 62 
Previous week .. 238,000 153,733 64 
Year ago ....... 238,000 177,420 75 
Two years ago... 238,000 163,390 68 
Three years ago. 166,500 126,489 77 


NOTES 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., visited Buffalo last 
week, 

Charles T. Storck, of the Novadel 
Process Corporation, has returned from 
an eastern trip. 

A. S. Craik, superintendent of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
was in Buffalo last week. 

H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the Buffalo office on April 2. 

State and federal agents on corn borer 
control met on April 1 to discuss fur- 
ther means of controlling the pest. A 
ruling has been made by which each 
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farmer who cleans up Satisfactorily by 
May 1 will receive compensation not to 
exceed $2 an acre for field or sweet corn 
for any work over and above ordinary 
farm practice. 


Henry C. Veatch, president of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, and gen- 
eral eastern sales manager for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., addressed the Buffalo 
Flour Club at its weekly meeting and 
luncheon on April 1. He spoke of the 
organization of the Buffalo club, its 
plans for the future and its growth. 
Plans for the convention of the national 
organization in St. Louis, June 6-7, were 
outlined. Mr. Veatch urged a full at- 
tendance of millers and flour salesmen. 


The supreme court at White Plains 
has granted an order allowing the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation to pay its 
quarterly dividends, due April 1 on pre- 
ferred stock. Minority stockholders 
brought an action to restrain William 
B. Ward from transferring 80,000 shares 
to the General Baking Corporation and 
a temporary stay against payment of 
dividends. Recently these stockholders, 
with the exception of Clarence T. Ven- 
ner, withdrew the suit, announcing a set- 
tlement had been made. The court has 
directed Venner to file a bond for $10,- 
000 if he desires to seek another injunc- 
tion. During the nine months it has 
been necessary to get a court order every 
three months, so that the dividends could 
be paid. M. A. McCarrny. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business last week was inactive. 
Very little new trading was done, though 
prices were slightly lower. Sales were 
principally of standard springs and hard 
winter patents, with some activity in 
soft winter straight at attractive figures. 

Mills appeared to be rather anxious to 
book orders. The larger bakers, how- 
ever, are not showing much of an in- 
clination to enter the market, as many 
of them have ample stocks and are being 
called on by mill representatives to give 
shipping instructions. 

Semolina buyers report a lessened de- 














THE above airplane view of a section of Buffalo’s water- 

front shows some of the marked industrial development 
In the lower lefthand corner 
is seen the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s plant and the stor- 
Above are the plants 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. and the Perot Malting Co. 
The point of land just to the right of these buildings has been 


of that city in recent years. 


age tanks of the Dellwood elevator. 





mill and elevator. 


in Buffalo. 








chosen as the site of the International Milling Co.’s new 


At the right is the Superior elevator, and 
above it the Central Concrete plant, the two largest elevators 
The Saskatchewan Co-operative elevator is not 
shown, nor are the mills of the Pillsbury, Washburn Crosby, 
Thornton & Chester and Buffalo Flour Mills companies, 
which are situated near by. 
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mand, and sales have been light. A 
quotation of 4%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago, was 
made on April 2. 

Quotations, April 2, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.50, standard 
patent $6.50@7, clears $6.25@6.75; soft 
winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk. 


NOTES 


Frederick Bornscheuer, a retired bak- 
er of Pittsburgh, died on March 28 after 
a short illness. 


Fire believed to have started from ac- 
cumulated gas in a bake oven damaged 
the City Bakery at Monessen, Pa., to the 
extent of $2,000. 


Jacob B. Waidelich, who for a num- 
ber of years was engaged in the whole- 
sale flour business at Allentown, Pa., 
died recently after a long illness. 


G. A. Wilde, president of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association, has gone to 
Florida for several weeks to recuperate 
from a severe attack of pneumonia. 


E. Siff, who for the past 35 years con- 
ducted a grocery and flour store at 
Uniontown, Pa., has retired from _ busi- 
ness. Accompanied by Mrs. Siff he will 
leave shortly for Palestine, with a view 
of residing there permanently. 

On March 28 the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. placed on the market an 
8c loaf of bread weighing 19 oz. It is 
not expected that the bakers of this sec- 
tion will make any attempt to follow 
with a cut either in price or in weight. 

C. C. Latvs. 


BOSTON 


Flour salesmen in Boston and New 
England report that there is no improve- 
ment in the flour situation. Prices 
varied a little during the past week, 
an early decline being followed by a 
slight advance at the close. 

When a carload of flour is needed, the 
prospective buyer goes “shopping,” and 
usually gets what he wants and at 
pretty nearly his own price. Most mills, 
both spring and hard winter, are not 
disposed to let any bid within a reason- 
able distance of the open quotation get 
away, the result being that during the 
past week or two concessions of 15@25c 
bbl have been accepted. Even then, the 
quantity sold was not more than a car 
or two at a time, just enough to supply 
immediate needs. No one is stocking up, 
and supplies on hand are allowed to 
work down to below normal. Shipping 
directions on flour already purchased are 
as hard to obtain as ever. 

No improvement is noted in conditions 
at the various textile centers in Massa- 
chusetts and other New England points. 
Most mills are working on short time, 
some of them only two or three days a 
week, which is having its effect upon the 
demand for flour and bread. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on April 2: spring patents, 
special $8.35@8.50, standard patents 
$7.35@8.30, first clears $7@7.35; hard 
winter patents, $7.10@7.35; soft winter 
patents $6.75@7.35, straight $6.20@6.75, 
clear $6.15@6.35. 

NOTES 


The steamer Kyno sailed from Boston 
last week with 3,250 sacks Canadian 
flour, in bond, for Alexandria, Egypt. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour via 
Panama Canal during March totaled 10,- 
850 sacks, equal to 5,425 bbls, compared 
with 14,250 sacks (7,125 bbls) in Feb- 
ruary, and 21,100 sacks (10,550 bbls) 
during March. 

Salesmen on all horse-drawn vehicles 
of the General Baking Co. have been 
instructed to drive from the left side 
of the seat, in the interest of safety. 
Bakers claim that a reduction in acci- 
dents is accomplished by the change, and 
the shift is to be made general as a 
part of a “no accident” campaign 
throughout the country. 

Lovis W. DePass. 





The personal estate of the late J. W. 
Crook, former president of the J. W. 
Crook Stores Co., operating 154 chain 
groceries in and around Baltimore, has 
been appraised at $692,705, including 
stocks, bonds, cash and leasehold prop- 
erty. 
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SEATTLE 


Intensive competition for north coast 
business, caused by the long continued 
absence of export demand, and by the 
closing of middle western markets to 
Pacific northwestern mills, owing to the 
fact that our wheats, f.o.b., coast, are 
as high as No. 2 red at St. Louis, have 
resulted in extreme cases of flour price 
cutting in this territory. This has led 
the north coast flour buyer to believe 
that he controls the flour price situation, 
and has deterred him from buying ex- 
cept in small lots. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, last week, carloads, coast: 
family short patent $6.90@7.80 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.90@6.50, 
98’s; standard patents, $6.60@7; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.90@7.40. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.80@8.15 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $6.75@7.05; Kansas, $7.40@8. 

Export Trade.—Foreign flour demand 
was lifeless last week, except for a mod- 
erate business done with South and Cen- 
tral America and the Philippines. A 
fair volume of flour is in transit to 
Hongkong and North China, but new 
business at prices indicated was impos- 
sible last week. Mills quoted export 
straights and cut-off (clears), basis 49-lb 
sacks, at $6.30@6.40 bbl, less 2 per cent, 
c.i.f., Hongkong and North China. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 27-April 2.. 46,800 15,210 33 
Previous week .... 46,800 8,312 18 
BOP BOO ove csc 52,800 23,231 44 
Two years ago..... 52,800 14,600 28 
Three years ago... 52,800 34,087 65 
Four years ago.... 52,800 34,485 65 
Five years ago..... 52,800 19,178 36 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

March 27-April 2.- 57,000 53 

Previous week .... 57,000 41 

BORP GOO cecsacsess 57,000 43 

Two years ago..... 57,000 18 

Three years ago... 57,000 47 

Four years ago.... 57,000 31 

Five years ago.... 57,000 35 
NOTES 


James A. Richardson, president James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., was in Seattle last week. The 
company is represented here by the 
Pease Grain Co. : 

Carrying charge enforcement has fall- 
en by the wayside in this territory. Mills 
which have insisted on the carrying 
charge felt that they were holding the 
bag for mills which were not, and nearly 
all of them have abandoned the prac- 
tice. It will now, apparently, take a 
long time to recover the lost ground. 

Angelo F. Ghiglione, president A. F. 
Ghiglione & Sons, macaroni manufactur- 
ers, Seattle, died last week, aged 83. Mr. 
Ghiglione was born at Genoa, Italy. In 
1870 he came to this country and en- 
gaged in the macaroni manufacturing 
business at New York, coming to Seattle 
in 1902, where he founded the firm of 
A. F. Ghiglione & Sons, in which he 
was active until recently. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three sons. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Under the stimulus of reduced prices 
flour business is holding normal, but has 
shown no improvement over the last 
three months. In line with eastern re- 
ductions, local mills have announced a 
decline of 40c bbl on family patents, 
which indicates a like reduction on all 
bakers’ flours. The decline in local flour 
is not warranted by the price of wheat, 
but is due to the extreme competition 











being encountered from cheaper eastern 
flours. 

Quotations, April 1, carload lots, 98's, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents $8.40@8.60 bbl; Montana 


standard patents $7@7.20, Montana 
clears $6.50@6.70; Kansas_ standard 
patents, $7.40@7.70; Dakota standard 


patents, $7.80@8; Oregon-Washington 

blue-stem patents $6.60@6.80, straight 

grades $6.30@6.40; northern hard wheat 

blends, $6.80@7; northern pastry, $6.20 

@6.40; California pastry, $6.10@6.30. 
NOTES 

The Phillips Milling Co. has moved 
its main offices from San Francisco to 
Sacramento, where the mill is located. 

The Alco Flour Co. has moved its 
San Francisco offices from 315 Mont- 
gomery street to 175 Fremont Street. 

M. B. Mikkelson, president of the 
Prairie Flour Mills Co., Lewiston, Idaho, 
was in San Francisco last week on his 
way home from Los Angeles. 

The San Francisco flour trade was 
represented at the seventh annual state 
conference of credit executives, which 
closed March 26, by E. C. Gayman, 
Sperry Flour Co., chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, A. S. Ferguson, trade 
group chairman on flour, and W. M. 
Woodward, Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
one of the directors of the organization. 


PORTLAND 


Flour held steady during the past 
week, but buying continued light. Con- 
servative trading is expected to be the 
rule during the spring months, unless 
radical changes develop in market 
prices. Local mills list family patents 
at $7.45 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $7.75 
and bakers blue-stem at $7.15, in straight 
cars, 

The export flour market remains quiet. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 27-April 2.......... 25,220 40 
Previous week ........... 28,562 46 
le are ee 17,103 27 
ee Se AR ss or erecas 15,663 25 
THRVOG FORA OHO. .ccicscecs 37,743 60 
WOUP POORER GOO. oc cc ccecses 28,398 49 
DIVO DOGS GOs 6 cccavicvcees 21,133 37 


NOTES 

Wheat exports last month were 810,- 
935 bus, worth $1,065,369, compared with 
1,060,213 bus, valued at $1,548,940 ex- 
ported in March, 1926. 

Portland exports of flour in March 
were 51,572 bbls, valued at $283,582, 
which compares with 23,313 bbls export- 
ed in the same month last year, having 
a value of $157,344. 

There is a good movement of wheat to 
California, with a considerable amount 
of red and white milling wheat going to 
Vallejo. The prospect of a good Cali- 
fornia outlet next season is less promis- 
ing, because of the increase in wheat 
acreage in that state. 


OGDEN 

Trading was stagnant last week. Lit- 
tle new business developed, and a con- 
tinued decline was noted in shipping in- 
structions. One of the larger mills 
dropped from capacity operation to 
about 50 per cent, although other plants 
continued to operate for the full period. 
However, there are sufficient orders 
booked ahead to assure operation to Aug. 
1, provided instructions for shipment are 
sent through. 

A substantial decline in the Utah and 
Idaho flour market was shown, reduc- 
tions of 20@40c bbl being announced by 
mills on both top and second patents. 
There was little trading, however, by 
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local buyers. The southeastern states 
were centers of some interest, and there 
was buying of small proportions from 
some of this territory. California ab- 
sorbed but little. That stocks are low 
on the Pacific Coast is the general re- 
port, so millers are expecting more ac- 
tivity in the very near future, especially 
if the market steadies. 

Offers to the Southeast, all in 98-lb 
cottons, were based on $6.90@7.60 bbl 
for high patents and $6.60@6.90 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., lower Missis- 
sippi River points. Pacific Coast deal- 
ers were offered flour on the basis of 
$7.55@8.20 for top patents and $7.15@ 
7.80 for sec6nd patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. The reductions to Utah and 
Idaho dealers brought family and bak- 
ers patents to $6.50@7 bbl and straights 
$5.80@6.30, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


LOS ANGELES 


Prices on locally milled flours ruled 
lower last week in sympathy with the 
declining wheat market. Most blends 
were reduced 20c bbl. Prices on north- 
ern and midwestern flours, however, re- 
mained steady. Little new buying was 
reported by mills, although deliveries are 
being made on schedule. Stocks are 
moving rather rapidly, and production 
is reported as being about 10 per cent 
over that of last year. 

Quotations, April 1, car lots, basis 
1%,’5: hard wheat seconds $7.30 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.10; California pas- 
try, $6.90; Kansas straight grade, $7.25; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Da- 
kota straight grade, $8; Montana straight 
grade, $7.50; Washington pastry, $6.75. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour business was quiet last week. 
Prices were fairly steady, and many buy- 
ers were content to rest on their recent 
purchases. Offerings were plentiful and 
cheap from every direction, with most 
mills eager for business. 

Sales last week included an occasional 
car of spring and hard winter standard 
patent and near-by soft winter straight 
at quotations, although on the late de- 
cline it has since developed that near-by 
straight in one instance sold as low as 
$5.15, bulk, while $5.25, bulk, represent- 
ed the minimum last week. Ohio has 
been shipping lots of red winter wheat 
to this market, and some of its mills are 
anxious to sell top soft winter patent 
flour around $6.50, cotton. The com- 
plaint of dull trade is general. 

Closing prices, April 2, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.35@7.60, standard patent $6.85@ 
7.10; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter short 
patent $6.40@6.65, straight (near-by) 
$5.40@5.65. 





NOTES 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week amounted to 99 cars. 

C. A, Austin, with the Federal Milling 
& Refrigerating Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
was on ’change here March 31. 

A. R. Selby, president of the Blue 
Ridge Millers’ Association, and secre- 
tary and manager of the Liberty Milling 
Co., Germantown, Md., was on ’change 
last week. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Trade in flour is quiet, and prices 
favor buyers. Recent purchases have 
pretty well supplied the needs of job- 
bers and bakers for current and near 
future requirements, and they are hold- 
ing off. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 2: spring 
first patent $7.75@8, standard patent 
$7.25@7.75, first clear $6.75@7; hard 
winter short patent $7.30@7.80, straight 
$7@7.30; soft winter straight, $5.60@ 
6.25, 

NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
Richard A. Hoyt, vice president and 
treasurer of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
miller, Lake City, Minn. 

William H. Oldach, Inc., with offices 
in the Bourse, has contracted to repre- 
sent in this territory the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is near- 
ly lifeless, and the few sales are for im- 
mediate shipment. Many handlers, how- 
ever, feel that business should show con- 
siderable improvement this month. De- 
mand has been extremely quiet for the 
past 30 days, dealers and mixers ap- 
parently permitting their stocks to run 
down. The market has been a little 
easier, especially on northwestern feed, 
the Southwest remaining more firm. It 
is thought that spring wheat mills are 
getting caught up on old orders, although 
there is not much being offered. Spring 
bran was quoted, April 2, at $27.450@28 
ton, hard winter bran $28@28.25, stand- 
ard middlings $28.50@29.50, floar mid- 
dlings $34.50@33.75 and red dog $37.50 
(38, 

Milwaukee.-Demand for wheat mill- 
feeds continues slack, and the market 
rules dull and quiet. Offerings for 
prompt and April shipment have been 
more liberal, although during the past 
week spot feed was firmly held, owing 
to the scarcity of supplies. With March 
contracts out of the way and very little 
feed bought ahead, heavier mill offerings 
are expected, although some mills have 
not been able to clean up deliveries. 
Middlings have suffered more than bran, 
being quotably $1@1.50 ton lower, while 
bran is 50c off. The recovery of wheat 
and flour prices is imparting a better 
tone. Quotations, April 2: spring bran 
#27.50(,28.50 ton, winter bran $28@28.75, 
standard fine middlings $28@28.50, flour 
middlings $33@34, and red dog $36@37, 
in 100-lIb sacks, car lots, f.o.b.,  Mil- 
waukee, 

St, Louis.—Local demand for millfeed 
is quite inactive, but mills report fair 
volume of sales to go out on direct ship- 
ment, a good share of it in mixed cars. 
Stocks are believed to be low every- 
where, and business continues on a cur- 
rent basis. Prices fell off slightly during 
the past week, Quotations, April 2: 
soft winter bran $28@28.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $27@27.50, and gray shorts 
$4110 81,25. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis,-Jobbers report a good 
demand for bran, with middlings less 
active, City mills are fairly well sold 
up. Offerings from country mills are 
fair. ‘The call for bran is reported to be 
coming from all sources, both in the 
Kast and in the West. Stocks in the 
hands of dealers are believed by many 
to be nearly exhausted, Buyers want 
shipments immediately when they come 
into the market, but with mild weather 
prevailing recently they hold to a hand- 
to-mouth policy. Some men in the trade 
minimize the effect on the demand which 
pasturage is expected to exert, claiming 
that the market is on the verge of 
tightening, and that there will be a heavy 
call in April and May. They foresee 
an urgent demand for all feeds to go 
forward on early boats when navigation 
is opened, Mills report an improvement 
in demand for bran and middlings from 
all classes of buyers. Some have ad- 
vanced their prices for May and June. 
Bran is quoted by city mills at $26@ 
27 ton, standard middlings $27@30, flour 
middlings $31.50@382, red dog $385@36, 
wheat mixed feed $28@381, and rye mid- 
dlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April 5 Year ago 
POET eT $26.60 @26.50 $22.76 @23,00 
Stand, middlings.. 26.00@26,560 22,.00@22.50 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@382.00 25.00@26.00 
Rt. dog, 140-Ib Jute 34,.00@35.50 30,00@33.00 

Duluth.—There is a lull in inquiry for 
millfeed, Buyers who find it necessary 
to take on fresh stock are doing so very 
sparingly, as the season gives promise 
of early pasturage, With mills producing 
lightly and sold ahead, only a limited 
business is possible and that, as a rule, 
in mixed cars with flour. Generally the 
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business is for prompt shipment and to 
regular customers. 

Great Falls——Mills report very heavy 
commitments for April. A large part 
is for Pacific Coast points. Values are 
very little changed from a week ago. 
Standard bran is quoted at $28 ton, 
standard middlings $30, and second clear 
$4.15 bbl. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Trade in millfeed con- 
tinues very light and, while quite freely 
offered, buyers are not interested. Prices 
are unchanged to slightly lower. Quota- 
tions, April 2, basis car lots, sacked: 
bran, $25.50 ton; brown shorts, $28; gray 
shorts, $29.50@30. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is practically un- 
changed, with a good demand from the 
mixed car trade. Buyers are still bid- 
ding $1@2 ton under the present price 
for deferred shipment, with spot prices 
holding firm. Mills are not inclined to 
sell feed for future delivery at a dis- 
count, when they are uncertain as to 
milling operations. The result is that 
they are selling their output from day to 
day at fairly good prices. Shorts sold 
last week at $29@29.50 ton, mill-run 
bran $27.50@28, and straight bran $26, 
Missouri River. 

Hutchinson.—Urgent bids for millfeed 
for immediate shipment continue to 
reach local mills. Some of last week’s 
offers for future delivery from rehan- 
dlers were too low to warrant consid- 
eration. All current supplies are being 
moved rapidly at top prices. Output is 
limited, due to short operations of the 
mills, Quotations, Kansas City. basis: 
bran, $26 ton; mill-run, $28.50; gray 
shorts, $31. 

Salina—An_ excellent demand pre- 
vailed for millfeed last week, centering 
on shorts as well as bran. Quotations 
are unchanged, bran being quoted at 
$1.30@1.35 per 100 Ibs, basis Kansas 
City; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; shorts, $1.50 
(1.60, 

Wichita.—Millfeed continues active. 
Stocks are low, and are being maintained 
at only a small working margin. Prices, 
April 2, basis Kansas City: shorts, $1.55 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.40; bran, $1.30. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed has developed the 
weakness predicted, and prices are off 
$1 ton or more, with a wider range, de- 
termined by how much the mill has to 
sell, The tendency is downward, Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on April 
1 at $29.50@31.25 ton, mixed feed at 
$31.25@31.75, and middlings at $32.25 
@33. 

Kvansvilie.—The millfeed market was 
more active last week, although prices 
remained steady. Bran and shorts were 
in chief demand, Quotations, April 2: 
bran $30 ton, mixed feed $30.50, and 
shorts $31, 

THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—The feed trade has _ been 
dull, with little buying, as the belief 
that the spring feeding season would 
cause a slump in prices has caused buy- 
ers to take only their immediate needs. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations, April 1: red dog, $45@47 
ton; fancy winter middlings, $37@37.50; 
flour middlings, $37@38; standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50@35; standard bran, 334@ 
34.50. 

Memphis.—Better pastures and con- 
tinued delay to farming activities help 
to delay improvement in demand for 
millfeed, limited offerings in this mar- 
ket for the past week having been am- 
ple. Quotations, April 2: wheat bran 
$29 ton, and gray shorts $33. 

Nashville—Millfeed was quiet last 
week, mills reporting sales less active and 
prices easier, but quotations were gener- 
ally unchanged. Weather has been mild 
and favorable to pasturage. Quotations, 
April 2: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@ 
28 ton; standard middlings, $29@31. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—The feed market was gen- 
erally lower last week, with sales in- 
cluding spring bran at $33.50 ton, soft 
winter bran at $34.50 and standard mid- 
dlings at $34.50. A few mills were out 
for business, and usually found it where 
they could induce any one to make bids. 
Quotations, April 2, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; soft winter 
bran, $34.50@35; standard middlings, 
$34.50@35; flour middlings, $37@40; red 
dog, $41.50@43. 

Boston—Wheat feeds ruled quiet last 
week, demand being especially slow for 
near-by shipment. A little inquiry was 
reported for later shipment via lake-and- 
rail. Other feeds were dull, with the 
tone of the market easy. Spring bran 
for quick and time shipment, all-rail, 
was offered at $34.25@34.50 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks; shipment first half April, all- 
rail, $33.50, with April lake-and-rail 
shipment at $32@32.50. Middlings were 
very quiet. Winter bran was quoted at 
$35@35.50 ton for hard, and $36@36.50 
for soft, near-by or prompt shipment; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; flour 
middlings, $40.50@41; mixed feed, $36.50 
@40; red dog, $42.50@44; stock feed, 
$34.50; reground oat hulls, $14. Some 
Canadian millfeed was offering for ship- 
ment at the opening of navigation, ship- 
pers asking $34 ton for pure bran, and 
$35 for pure middlings, in 100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo—Although demand is only 
fair, light production keeps prices up. 
The close of last week developed a ten- 
dency to advance prices. Western of- 
ferings are lower, and are absorbing 
some of the demand. Quotations, April 
2: bran $30.50@31 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50@32, red dog $37.50, flour 
middlings $35, on spot; all April, 50c 
less. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is quiet and 
barely steady. Offerings are light. Quo- 
tations, April 2, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $35.50@36 ton, hard winter bran 
$35.50@36, soft winter bran $36@36.50, 
standard middlings $36@37, flour mid- 
dlings $39.50@40, as to quality; red dog, 
$43@ 44. 

Pittsburgh—Business in millfeed is 
light, with offerings fairly free. Prices 
are slightly lower. Quotations, April 2: 
standard middlings $31.50@32.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $37.50@38.50; red dog, 
$42@43; spring wheat bran, $31.50@32. 


PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco—Millfeeds have shown 
a further decline. Consumers are evi- 
dently waiting for still lower prices, and 
are buying for immediate needs only. 
Local mills are ruling the market, and 
are quoting 50c@$1 under northern and 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 5, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ........ee0. $28.00@28.50 $26.00@27.00 §..... Pee PSS AEF $33.50@34.00 
Hard winter bran....... 28.50@28.75 rey er eee e+ @26.50 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 
Ott Wimter OFAN... 2. csce coses eciee. 60,02 eOepese Tere, liven 28.00@28.50 34.50@35.00 
Stand, middlings* . o eocceee@29.00 27.00@30.00  ..... oo ae, | 34.50@35.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.75@34.00 31.50@32.00 29.50@30.00 31.00@31.25 37.00@40.00 
ee MD” Seb eseansd hos 2% 37.560@38.00 35.00@36.00 .....@..... 1626+ @... 41.50@43.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
og | | er $30.50@31.00 $35.00 @35.50 $35.00@36.00 $32.50@33.50 $.....@ 
Hard winter bran....... .....@..... 36.00 @36.60 36.00@35.50 32.50@33.50 


Soft winter bran. 


Flour middlingst ...... 
Red dog 
Spring bran 

SONGS cn tea donee Bicas @32.00 

PO MMMIOR So ccecee stece @ 26.00 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 


Ter ecerey) Jtt 35.50 @36.00 
Stand. middlings*® ...... $1.50@32.00 35.50 @36.00 
«eee. @35.00 39.50 @40.00 
6056 0000.060 800, Seene @37.60 43.00 @44,00 


36.00@36.50 33.60@34.00 26.00@28.00 
36.00@36.50 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
40.60@41.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 


42.50@44.00 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@34.00 ee @ 40.00 
adewe @ 28.00 ive, Sei 


{Fort William basis. 
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eastern ones. Offerings are not large, 
however, from any source. Some Cana- 
dian bran is being sold, and Montana 
feed is being offered in limited quan- 
tities for the first time in three months. 
Quotations, April 1, carload lots, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, prompt shipment, 
draft terms: Montana bran and mill-run, 
$32@ 33 ton; Kansas bran, $35@36 ; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $33@34; 
white bran and mill-run, $34@35; north- 
ern red mill-run, $30@30.50; middlings, 
$45@46; shorts, $33@34; low grade flour, 
348@49. 

Seattle.—Millfeed was strong for 
prompt and near-by delivery last week, 
but went begging for May and June. 
Prompt Washington standard mill-run 
sold at $29.50 ton, and prompt Montana 
mixed feed at $28@28.50. 

Portland.—The millfeed market has 
held its own during the past week. There 
has been no marked pressure to sell, 
and at the same time demand has been 
moderate. Mill-run is listed in straight 
cars at $32 ton, and middlings at $47. 

Los Angeles——Millfeed buying was 
somewhat heavier last week. Green feed 
conditions are such as to considerably 
curtail sales. Production is very low, 
and mills are well stocked. Relief from 
the depressing situation is not expected 
for another month. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations, April 1: Kansas bran, $34 
ton; white mill-run, $34; red mill-run, 
$33; blended mill-run, $33.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $48. 

Ogden.—Millfeed prices were slashed 
again last week. Following two cuts of 
50c, another reduction of $1 was an- 
nounced, Pasture conditions throughout 
Utah and southern Idaho have been ex- 
cellent, and green grass has been plenti- 
ful in California. Surplus stocks were 
reported from nearly every market 
reached by Ogden millers. Red bran was 
quoted at $31@32 ton, blended bran 
and mill-run $33.50, white bran $34.50@ 
35, and middlings $44.50@47.50, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points. Quotations to Utah 
dealers were $26.50@27.50 for red bran, 
$28.50@29.50 for white bran and $38.50 
@39.50 for middlings, car lots, f.o.b. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—Buyers of millfeeds are ac- 
tive, demanding bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings in larger quantities than mills 
are able to ship. Stocks of millfeeds 
are low, both in city mills and provincial 
warehouses. Millers are refusing to ac- 
cept orders containing a high propor- 
tion of millfeeds in mixed cars. Pastur- 
age should begin at least a fortnight 
ahead of last year. Prices are firm, with 
no indication of an immediate decline, 
especially as United States buyers are 
showing a keen interest in the market. 
Quotations, April 1: bran $32.35 ton, 
shorts $35.35 and middlings $40.25, all 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William: bran $24 ton, shorts 
$26, and middlings $32, all jutes, ex- 
track, net cash; $1 per ton less when 
containing mill-run screenings. 

Winnipeg.—Western Canadian millers 
report an unabated demand for bran and 
shorts. The call for all kinds of mill- 
feed has for several months been in ex- 
cess of available supplies. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, April 2, Fort 
William basis: Manitoba, bran $26 ton, 
shorts $28; Saskatchewan, bran $26, 
shorts $28; Alberta, bran $27, shorts 
$29; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast points, bran 
$30, shorts $32. 


Toronto.— Millfeed is exceptionally 
searce, as mills are not producing any- 
thing like the usual quantities; conse- 
quently, car lots are in most cases not 
to be had and mixed car trade is taking 
all the output. Prices have not changed. 
Quotations, April 2: bran $32 ton, shorts 
$34 and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 2, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .... 868 758 15,334 13,075 
Kansas City ...1,240 300 2,440 7,080 
New York ..... eee 6 owe ace. 
Boston *.....000% 20 Te 

Baltimore ..... 180 510 

Philadelphia ... 340 340 eas aki 
Milwaukee ..... 180 410 2,430 1,478 
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Buffalo— While sellers still ask $1.95 
@2 per 100 Ibs, disposal of any quan- 
tity is difficult. Several cars are on the 
market here with no chance of a sale, 
even at lower figures, as feed mixers 
are well supplied. Seed demand not yet 
in evidence. 

Milwaukee.—The supply of buckwheat 
is gradually declining, while demand is 
showing its seasonal falling off, with the 
result that trading is of limited propor- 
tions and prices nominal, but on an un- 
changed basis. Quotations, April 2, per 
100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; Jap- 
anese, $2@2.10. 

Philadetphia.—Buckwheat flour is sea- 
sonably quiet, and the limited offerings 
are ample for requirements. Quotation, 
April 2, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Toronto.—Scarcity of supplies and 
poor demand have reduced business in 
buckwheat to a minimum. The price has 
not changed, and on April 2 the quota- 
tion was 75c bu, Ontario shipping points. 
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Chicago—The bad road conditions in 
many parts of the country have checked 
demand from farmers for mixed feeds 
to some extent. There is, however, a 
slightly better demand for dairy feeds, 
and mash feeds are moving in fair vol- 
ume. Other feeds are very quiet. Dairy 
feeds, 24 per cent, were quoted, April 2, 
at $388@41 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds 
$39.50@40 and mash feeds $56@58. 

St. Louis—There was practically no 
change in the mixed feed market last 
week, either in demand or prices. Sales, 
practically all of which are for prompt 
shipment, were fairly numerous, but gen- 
erally for smali tonnage. Heavy rains 
have changed the condition of country 
roads for the worse, and this may have 
a detrimental effect on sales during the 
next few weeks. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, April 2, at $43@44 ton, 
high grade horse feed $37.50@38.50, and 
scratch feed $42@43. 

Memphis. — Limited buying continues 
for horse and mule feeds, and mills are 
disappointed at lack of improvement. 
Heavy farm work has not started, and 
feed rations are kept light, excellent 
pastures helping. Activity in poultry 
and dairy feed is reported satisfactory. 

Nashville—Mixed feeds were quiet 
last week, with fair sales of poultry 
feeds the only feature. Horse and dairy 
feeds were dull. Market unchanged. 
Quotations, April 2: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $29@37 ton; dairy feed, $32@41; 
poultry scratch feed, $36.50@47; poultry 
mash feed, $59@71. 

Buffalo.—There is an active demand 
for mixed feeds, with no surplus stocks. 
Chick feeds in excellent demand. Dairy 





and other rations are less active. Quo- 
tations, April 2: standard dairy rations, 
24 per cent protein, $40@42 ton; poul- 
try scratch feed, $38@38.50; poultry 
mash feed, $50@52. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are somewhat 
slower. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, April 2: oat chop $46.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$45.25, corn meal $38.25, feed wheat 
$54.25, oat feed $28.25, chick feed $60.25, 
car lots, delivered at Ontario country 
points; less than car lots are quoted at 
the same prices, but the basis is f.o.b., 
point of shipment; discount for cash, 25c 
ton. 

Montreal.—The adverse condition of 
roads in the country is temporarily af- 
fecting demand for mixed feeds. Prices, 
however, are still firm and unchanged. 
Quotations, April 1, car lots, f.o.b., Mon- 
treal rate points: special high grade feed 
$43 ton, first grade $39@40, second grade 
$34@38, third grade $29; chicken feed, 
$69; growing mash, $72; first quality 
scratch grains $54, seconds $51. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Mills are lessening output, 
as the supply of seed is being crushed 
and little more will be received, at least 
until after planting of cotton is finished. 
Demand for meal is limited to small or- 
ders for immediate shipment and sellers 
are offering little. Quotations, April 2: 
41 per cent $31.50 ton, and 43 per cent 
$32.50. The trade regards the market as 
healthy, and expects higher prices, as 
country stocks are low. 

New Orleans.—Trading in cottonseed 
meal was light last week, but inquiries 
were better. Exports were limited to 
16,189 sacks cake to Esbjerg. Quota- 
tions, March 31: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $28.50@29 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $33@ 
33.50; hulls, sound quality, $6@6.25. 


Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is a little 
easier, prices having declined 50@75c 
last week. Demand continues inactive. 
On April 2, 43 per cent was quoted at 
$36.75 ton, Chicago. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates are dull. 
Offerings are light and demand poor. 
Cottonseed meal and cake were quoted, 
April 1, at $37 ton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Los Angeles.— Cottonseed products 
were slow last week, due to improved 
green feed conditions throughout south- 
ern California. Prices remain firm. 
Large stocks are being carried by most 
mills. Cottonseed meal was quoted, 
April 1, at $38 ton. 

Buffalo.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was limited last week, and offerings light. 
Quotations, April 2: 36 per cent, $34.50 
ton; 41 per cent, $37.50; 43 per cent, 
$38.50. 


Milwaukee.—While cottonseed meal is 
nominally unchanged, the market situa- 
tion is considered easy, as the consum- 
ing demand is slack. Offerings are fair 
to good, coming principally from resel- 
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lers. Mills are not pressing sales, al- 
though they are gradually catching up 
on orders and will be seeking outlets for 
production shortly. Nominal quotation, 
April 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35@38 ton. 


Boston.—Meal is quiet and easy, with 
prices lower. Demand from local trade 
continues poor, with some pressure by 
shippers to sell. Meal is offered for 
shipment at $35@41.50 ton, 45-day ship- 
ment, Boston points. 


Toronto.—There has been no further 
change in cottonseed meal, and business 
is extremely slow. On April 2 48 per 
cent protein meal was quoted at S41 
ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills report trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal slow, and com- 
petition for any business offering ap- 
pears to be keen. A variety of prices is 
heard of, but this condition has pre- 
vailed for some time and no actual 
change has occurred since a week ago. 
On April 2 a fairly general mill quota- 
tion for rolled oats was $6.30 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, car lots, delivered, and 
$6.80 in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats is 
reported very slow in both bulk and 
package lines. Quotations, April 2, 
$3.50 per 90-lb jute bag, and oatmeal 10 
per cent more, both subject to 1 per 
cent cash discount. 

Winnipeg —A moderately good de- 
mand is reported for rolled oats and 
oatmeal, at unchanged prices. Domestic 
sales have been subnormal during the 
larger portion of the winter. Export 
business is of limited volume, but is 
steady. Oatmeal mills in this part of 
the country have had a slack season, gen- 
erally speaking, and are still operating 
lightly. Quotations, April 2: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Boston—The market is lower, with a 
slow demand. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$3.15 and cut and ground at $3.46, all in 
90-lb sacks. There is some pressure to 
sell. 

Buffalo.—Local industries report an 
active demand for oatmeal. Quotations, 
April 2: rolled oats, $38@3.25 per 90-lb 
sack; reground oat feed, $11.50@12 ton; 
fine oat groats, $55@57; ground feeding 
oats, $53@55. 

Philadelphia—Demand for oatmeal is 
only moderate, but prices are steadily 
maintained. Quotations, April 2, $3.50@ 
3.60 per 100-lb sack for ground. 

Chicago.—Demand for oat products 
has slowed up, and mills say sales are 
more scattered and generally small in 
volume. Rolled oats were quoted, April 
2, at $2.70 per 90-lb sack and oatmeal at 
$3 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on April 5 at $2.80 per 90 Ibs. 












FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
market on Monday, April 4, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 






Minneapolis— 1926 
Bran esens e 22.50 
Pure wheat bran... 24.00 
a . 32.60 
Flour middlings ... . 26.00 
Red dog . 29.50 
Mixed feed 24.50 





Old process oil meal 48.00 47.50@49.00 







IE? 26.6 wb e re . 32.00 3$4.50@35.50 
Middlings* : . $2.50 36.00@37.00 
Red dog* ~seee 40.00 44.000 44.50 
Duluth— 
Bran ‘ 23.00 25.00@26 
Middlings . oeee 232.00 37.00@3 
Flour middlings -. 26.00 3 
Country mixed feed 24.50 2 
Red dog . 30.00 3 
St. Louis— 
MD <eeavesee aia 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts . - 26.50 30.00@31.00 
Gray shorts ... oe% . 28.00 33.00@34.00 
Oat feed 4 : 7,00 9.00 @ 10.00 
Hominy feed . - 25.00 26.00 @27.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran 31.00 @31.50 
Bran 30.00 @30.50 


Standard middlings . 
Flour middlings 


2.00 @32.50 
5.00 @36.50 





> 
> 
7 

35.50 @36.00 
4 


Red dog ee 00 @ 38.00 
Heavy mixed feed 
Ole TOD sews cvccs -» 45.00 44.00@44.50 


Kansas City— 





Wwe BEOR cocscccccces 25.00 @25.5 
Bran ‘ . 24.50@25.! 
Brown shorts 27.50 @28 
eer SONG owcivcceee 29.00@2 





Red dog 36.50 @37.50 


Philadelphia 











Winter bran . 34.50 @35.00 
Pure bran .. me -. 31.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring bran TT .. 31.00 33.50@34.00 
Spring middlings . .. 31.50 35.50@37.00 
Red dog “es A 38.50 1.00 @ 42.00 
Flour middlings ° 40.00 38.00@42.00 

Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 28.00 @28.75 
BOD .ccacsicees 27.50 @28.50 
Middlings re 28.00 @ 28.50 
Flour middlings 00 33.00@34.00 
Red dog $2.00 36.00@37.00 
Rye feed ..... oo 2 ; 
Cottonseed meal 0 3 

Brewers’ dried grainst 50 

Hominy feed* oe 





Gluten feedt 5 . @932.75 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


BEOMMORDONS cccccccccces $8.30 $9.10 
PTT ee 7.00 9.10 
i wn sriseenaceeeces ona 7.50 
Ps Se iceceescess 8.90 9.70 
RUE WPOOS ccccccecucece 5.70 6.50 
BEINN Soe ccereerececas wens 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 lbs {March- 
April. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Handlers of dried butter 
milk say demand continues very brisk. 
Reports indicate more inquiry the past 
two weeks than for some time, and sales 
are good. Some users are booking their 
requirements for six months and more. 
Quotation, April 2, 942@10¢ lb, Chicago. 





Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were light last week, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Offerings were also 
light. Quotations, April 2: 43 per cent 
protein, $39 ton; 41 per cent, $38; 36 
per cent, $35.50. 




















April May June 





Spring Bran (Mi polis) 

Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


Range of Bran Prices 








July August September 













October 
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January 
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CASH WHEAT 
Chicago.—There was not much activ- 
ity in the cash market last week, due 


principally to light receipts. There was 
more red winter wheat offered than 
other varieties, and receipts were gen- 
erally disposed of at a slightly firmer 
basis. There were also some shipments 
out of store of red, hard and mixed to 
the East for export purposes. Hard 
winter receipts consisted only of scat- 
tered cars, and local mills picked these 
up. On‘April 2 basis for No, 1 red was 
¥,@1e under May, No. 2 red 1@1'%c 
under, No. 3 red 2@4c under; No. 1 hard 
1@3c over, No. 2 hard May price to 114c 
over, No. 3 hard 3@4c under; No. 1 
dark northern 4c over to 3c under, No. 
2 dark northern 3c over to 4c under, 
No. 1 northern 3c over to 5¢ under. Sales 
at the week end: No. 2 red, $1.324@ 
1.331, bu; No. 1 hard, $1.34; No. 3 hard, 
$1.30. 

Minneapolis.—A good demand for cash 
wheat is reported. About 500,000 bus 
export No. 1 was worked out of Duluth 
last week. For 15 per cent protein 
spring wheat, 9@12c bu over May is 
asked; 14 per cent, 6@10c over; 13 per 
cent, 3@8c over; 12 per cent, 2@7c 
over; 114% per cent, 1@4c over; 11 per 
cent, May price to. 2c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
2 was $1.32%@1.41%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.317,@1.35. No. 1 dark 
closed April 5 at $1.33%@1.40%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.32% @1.34%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for oe week ending April 
2 was $1.40%@1.51%%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.39°%,@1. pomrh No. 1 amber closed 
on April 5 at $1.43%@1.50%, and No. 
1 durum at $1.42%@1.46%. 

Based on the close, April 5, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.17 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.15; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 northern $1.18; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.17, No. 1 northern $1.15; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.05. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to April 2, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis .. 56,519 79,692 80,416 76,947 
* Duluth 34,826 56,646 92,298 26,903 
Totals ..... 91,345 136,338 172,714 103,850 


W innipeg.—This market last week reg- 
istered no large transactions in wheat. A 
moderately good trade was _ recorded 
daily, but most of this was local, and 
prices fluctuated within a narrow range. 
The general trend, however, was up- 
ward, and prices showed a gain of near- 
ly 2c bu for the week. Exporters and 
the milling interests have not been buy- 
ing. Considerable volumes of wheat have 
been moved from the seaboard, and it 
is thought likely that there will be an 
active movement following the opening 
of navigation at the Head of the Lakes. 
Spreads between contract grades have 
advanced slightly, and a_ greatly im- 
proved demand for the straight grades 
was in evidence the latter part of last 
week, Durum wheat also has command- 
ed more attention, while at times the 
call for smutty wheat has been fairly 
good, Cash wheat is, however, firmly 
held, and offerings of all grades have 
been somewhat light. Cash No. 1 north- 
ern, in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, closed, April 2, at $1444 bu. 


Duluth.—Most types of spring wheat 
were in fair demand last week, although 
some medium to good quality became 
hard to move at the close. Eastern in- 
quiry developed a fair elevator demand 
for ordinary grades, with mills picking 
fancy. Fairly good sales were reported 
worked to the seaboard, and interest is 
still evident in that quarter. Car ship- 
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ping dwindled. The cash basis is gen- 
erally holding steady. Quotations, April 
2: No. 1 dark hard, $1.354,@146% bu; 
No. 2 dark, $1.33144,@1444%,; No. 3 dark, 
$1.294%,@1.414%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.344,@1.42Y,. Milling grades of du- 
rum are slow, current requirements ap- 
parently being covered. Some fancy 
cars sell at unchanged premiums, and 
ordinary is in good demand by eleva- 
tors. Off grades and smutty stuff 
dragged, being salable only at wide dis- 
counts. The East reports export work- 
ings but, while locals receive bids, they 
are under the market and unworkable. 
Car loadings and shipments decreased. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
7-——Amber a -Durum— 


March No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
26... 145% @161% 568s S208 148% 148% 
28... 143% @159% 143% @159% 146% 146% 
29... 144% @160% 144 i @160% 147% 147% 
30... 144 @160 144 @160 147 147 
31... 144% @160% 144% @160% 147% 147% 
“en 
147 @163 147 @163 150 150 
2... 147% @163% 147% @163% 150% 150% 
Kansas City—There was a fairly 


broad shipping and milling demand for 
the limited offerings at premiums very 
slightly changed, ranging 4@6c over for 
12¥,@14 per cent protein. Prices, April 
2: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.28@1.35 bu, No. 
2 $1.28@1.344,, No. 3 $1.27@1.34, No. 4 
$1.25,@1.32; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.2614 
@1.27%,, No. 2 $1.26@1.27, No. 3 $1.25 
@1.26, No. 4 $1.23@1.244. 


St. Lowis.—Quality considered, wheat 
prices last week were firm. Soft wheat 
was scarce. There was not enough 


straight grade to supply mill orders, al- 
though requirements were light, and the 
demand for garlicky grades was rather 
narrow. ‘Track offerings of hard wheat 
were light, and a little low protein was 
wanted for mills. Receipts were 193 
cars, against 170 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, April 2: No. 1 red $1.30 
bu, No. 2 red $1.30; No. 1 hard $1.364,, 
No. 2 hard $1.36. 

Toledo.—Cash wheat worked into a 
somewhat stronger position last week 
relative to the futures, and the bid is 
now 8c instead of 10c under the Chicago 
May future. Toledo millers and the 
grain trade were bidding $1.25@1.26 bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
April 1. Movement has fallen off some, 
but millers are buying every day. There 
is no indication of scarcity. 

Nashville——Receipts of wheat last 
week were larger than for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Shipments 
were very light. Mills are making pur- 
chases to cover sales of flour. With 
prices at low mark for the season, sellers 
are inclined to be slow in making of- 
ferings, though supplies appear to be 
adequate for demands. Cash wheat 
moved in a narrow range during the 
week, No, 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.42@1.43 bu at Nashville, April 2. 

Milwaukee.—With the exception of du- 
rums, which are 4@5c bu higher and on 
the same basis as red winters, the wheat 
market is unchanged, values having 
worked upward after weakening. Offer- 
ings are very light, and there is a good 
shipping demand, Receipts were 6 cars, 
against 27 in the previous week, and 49 
a year ago. The basis is firm, durums 
having especially improved. Closing 


uotations, April 2: No. 1 hard winter, 
1.36@1.388 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.32 
@1.34; No. 1 durum, $1.32@1.34; No. 
1 mixed, $1.30@1.32. 

Seattle——Export wheat demand was 
light last week. Mills wanted dark 
northern spring in fair volume. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, 
April 1: soft and western white, $1.34 
bu; hard winter, $1.33; western red, 
$1.32; northern spring, $1.35; Big Bend 
blue-stem and dark northern spring, 
$1.37@1.38. 

Portland.—There has been a regular 
though not extensive demand from ship- 
pers for wheat to cover export sales, and 
as farmers’ offerings have been limited, 
the market has been little affected by 
eastern fluctuations. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange for April delivery: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.33 bu; hard 
white, soft white, Federation, western 
white and hard winter, $1.82; northern 
spring, $1.21; western red, $1.28. Four 
or five cargoes of new crop wheat have 
been sold in Europe, and a moderate 
amount of contracting has been done in 
this section. The market opened at $1.25, 
but has since lost several cents, with 
little now being done. There has been 
some inquiry from China for spot wheat, 
but the prices indicated were not work- 
able. 


San Francisco.— Wheat remains un- 


changed. Demand is slow, and little is 
offering. Quotations, April 1, 100’s, 
sacked: milling, $2.30; feed, $2.25. Re- 


ceipts for week, 1,445 tons. 

Great Falls.—Very little change from 
a week ago is noted in the wheat situa- 
tion. Values have declined lec bu. Brok- 
ers report no demand from Pacific Coast 
mills, and local mills have stocks suffi- 
cient to carry them through to the new 
crop. Choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring is quoted at $1.18 bu, delivered, 
Great Falls. 

Ogden.—The wheat movement to Og- 
den terminals was very light last week, 
the Ogden Grain Exchange reporting 
that road conditions continue to hamper 
deliveries to country elevators and that 
farmers are not anxious to move wheat 
at present levels. Prices are 2c bu 
lower. Quotations, April 2: No. 2 
northern spring $1.16@1.24 bu, No. 2 
dark hard Turkey $1.11@1.20, No, 2 
hard winter 95c@$1.11, and No. 2 soft 
white 99c@$1.06, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of wheat have been 
light, with no offerings. Most arrivals 
went direct to the mills or were sent 
through to the seaboard. 


Baltimore—Cash wheat on April 2 
was %c lower to %c higher than in the 
previous week, with export demand good 
and stocks, about 63,000 bus more Ca- 
nadian than domestic, showing a de- 
crease of 500,000 bus. Closing prices, 
April 2: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.40% 
bu; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.3714; southern No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.36, No. 3 $1.3824%, No. 4 
$1.2814, No. 5 $1.2414; range of southern 
bag lots for week, $1.12@1.28. Most 
arrivals went to export elevators. Ex- 
ports included 378,390 bus domestic and 
313,610 Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat last week, 70,048 bus; stock, 
1,031,758. 

New York.—Wheat prices were strong- 
er at the close of last week, with a 
good buying moventent and export sales 
the largest in some time. Quotations, 
April 2: cash grain, No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.464 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.5914; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.5014; No. 1 north- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











—————Week ending. a July 1 to 2) 
Wheat to— Mch. 26,’27 Mch. 27,'26 Mch. 19,’27 Mch. 26,'°27 Mch. 27, ’26 
DE, 68664,40401.0 0940600.0485 0 18,000 ges 150,000 8,163,000 1,703,000 
United Kingdom ......... 517,000 eee 188,000 33,948,000 9,650,000 
Other Europe ........... 584,000 103,000 593,000 51,133,000 11,243,000 
GCOORG” snshevesdageexies ol ~~ rT 17,757,000 11,907,000 
Other countries ......... 48,000 121,000 288,000 16,698,000 6,641,000 
oo! Ae ee Ser *1,167,000 224,000 1,219,000 127,699,000 41,144,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada in transit....*161,000 262,000 305,000 12,896,000 9,946,000 
s 6,000 37,000 730,000 12,999,000 23,517,000 
. 350,000 318,000 422,000 13,458,000 17,019,000 
59,000 99,000 25,000 3,658,000 23,586,000 
21,000 172,000 573,000 7,995,000 6,833,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 


319,000 bus; flour, 29,800 bbls. 
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ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.6744; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, nominal. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower, but closed 
firm at a net advance of lc. Quotations, 
April 2, car lots in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.42 bu; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.374. 

Toronto.—Farmers are delivering win- 
ter wheat freely, and Ontario country 
mills are in many cases oversupplied. 
Prices have not changed. Quotations, 
April 2: good milling grain, in wagon- 
loads at mill doors, $1.20 bu; car lots, 
on track, country points, $1.25@1.30. 
Western spring wheat is meeting with 
light demand from mills in this province. 
The price has advanced 2%4c since a 
week ago, and No. 1 northern is quoted 
at $1.56% bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Only occasional cars of rye 
are offered, and these meet with a 
ready demand. No. 2 rye was quoted, 
April 2, at $1.02 bu. Cash oats con- 
tinue steady, and demand is fair, mainly 
for the better grades. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 4814c bu, No. 3 white 4214@ 
45,c, and No. 4 white 3544@40%c. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 2, and the 
closing prices on April 4, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats 42%,@44%c, 48@44c; 
No. 2 rye, 9414c@$1.01%, 96%c@ 
$1.005,4; barley, 56@76c, 58@7éc. 


Duluth—Receipts of barley have in- 
creased, but car offerings are not press- 
ing on the market. The daily supply 
appears just sufficient to take care of 
the requirements. The range was un- 
changed, April 2, at 56@74¢c bu, de- 
pending on quality. Car shipments have 
stopped, and elevator stocks are increas- 
ing lightly. Oats are wanted by eleva- 
tors, but demand from the local feeding 
trade is light. No. 3 white were un- 
changed at Chicago May price to 2c 
under on April 2. Car shipping has re- 
duced local elevator stocks moderately. 
Rye showed unexpected strength last 
week, attributed to export activities, in 
the East and locally. All good, dry 
cash offerings were promptly taken at a 
firm basis, for shipping or milling ac- 
count. Considerable has been lined up 
for shipment at the opening of naviga- 
tion. No. 1 and No. 2 closed, April 2, 
at le over May; any fancy and dockage, 
2c over that delivery; No. 3 May price, 
No. 4 2@4c under. Discounts on the 
low grades have narrowed 2@38c. Un- 
sold stocks are reported approximately 
around 2,000,000 bus. Receipts are slow- 
ing up. 

Winnipeg.— Coarse grains last week 
were active. The seaboard demand for 
rye and barley was exceptionally good. 
It was reported that Germany was the 
principal purchaser of the former. This 
all reacted upon the local market, where 
good sales of barley and rye were made. 
Prices showed strength, and spreads ad- 
vanced fractionally. Quotations, April 2, 
basis in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur: cash No, 2 Canadian western 
oats, 58c bu; barley, 74%c; rye, $1.02%4. 


Milwaukee——The light supply of 
coarse grains, with a generally good de- 
mand, has imparted considerable strength 
into prices. For the week, rye is strong 
at an advance of 3@4c bu, while oats 
samples are unchanged and barley is 1@ 
2c higher. Receipts of rye were 9 cars, 
against 8 in the previous week, and 4 a 
year ago. Good milling rye is scarce 
and wanted; bulk of offerings is wet and 
out of condition. Bright, heavy oats are 
at a premium. Maltsters are buying 
choice barley, and feed is in better re- 
quest. Closing quotations, April 2: No. 
2 rye, $1.001,@1.01 bu; No. 3 white oats, 
43@46c; malting barley, 74@85c. 


San Francisco.—After a period of ac- 
tivity, the barley market is dull. Ex- 
porters report little interest in Europe, 
and local demand is slow. Stocks are 
low, and little is being offered from the 
country. Quotations, March 31, 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $1.50; shipping, $1.80. Ex- 
port space is worth $10. Receipts for 
week, 2,196 tons; exports, 1,893. Oats re- 
main unchanged. Demand is steady and 
supplies scarce. Quotation, March 31, 
$1.80 per 100 Ibs, sacked. Receipts for 
week, 194 tons. 
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Bes: 
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$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 
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Grain Futuree—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch May July May July 
BD. cece 134% 129% 13% 133% 
| Peers 133% 128% 131% 133 
Shi ccasd 134% 129 132% 133% 
April 
Becccse 134% 129% 132% 133% 
Busases 135% 129% 133% 134% 
Sissies 134% 128% 132% 133% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Mch May July May July 
Pr 126% 121% 130% 127% 
cosa 126% 120% 129% 127 
Seevacee 126% 120% 129% 127% 
April 
Reeves 126% 121% 129% 127% 
Sivsovs 127 121% 130 127% 
Boccecce 126% 121% 129% 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Mch May July May July 
) Perr 137 133 132% 129% 
SO. ccees 136% 132% 132% 129% 
Bhi ccces 136% 132% 133 129% 
April 
Buvsesoe 136% 133 132% 129% 
, rer 137% 133% 133 129% 
Siteees 136% 132% 132% 129% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Mch May July May July 
BP ewceve 140% 137% 142% 137% 
BO. eevee 139% 137% 142 137 ¥ 
; eee 140% 137% 142% 1383 
April 
aeeeeae 140% 137% 145 140 
| Perer 141 138% 145% 140% 
Grievance 140% 137% 144% 1404 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Mch March May May June 
BOcccave 157 149% 128% 129% 
awd eae 157% 149% 127% 128% 
Sheu ves o° 149% 128 129 
April May July 
vaeees 148% 147 128% 128% 
erie 148% 147% 1284 129 
Ssccdes 149 147% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Mch. May July May July 
|) eee 72% 77% 72% 75% 
. peers 72% 76% 72 75% 
Dhaweate 72% i7% 72% 75% 
April 
Bi kcaue 72% 77% 72% 76% 
Be ée2s% 72% 717% 72% 76% 
Gasceas 72% 77% 725% 15% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch May July May July 
Sw, ene 44% 44% 42% 43% 
ee 43% 44 42% 42% 
; Sore: 44% 44% 42% 43% 
April 
See 44 44% 42% 43 
} Pee 44 44% 42% 43 
Si ceeus 44 44% 42% 42% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch May July May July 
BO. ccecce 101% 99% 94% 95 % 
Saas iree 100% 98% 94 94% 
|) err 101% 99% 94% 94% 
April 
eeke 103% 100% 96% 96% 
Sccoecd 103 % 100% 96% 96% 
EYEE 102% 99% 95% 95% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Mch. May July May July 
Pree 216% 219% 218% 221% 
| eee 216% 219% 218% 221% 
| ee 216 219 217% 220% 
April 
Basevse 216% 220 219% 222 
Biweees 217 221 220 222% 
Beccesas 216 220% 218% 221% 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week end- 
the United 


ing April 2, as reported to 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
bushels: Canadian 
American in bond 
WEEE. wenecceseceens 52,720,000 6,660,000 
me “Suhsensaasnneeeae 13,903,000 494,000 
COTM cw ccccccsvesccece Sees 8 8 30s a So ve 
EE oeedvehascewens 5,347,000 607,000 
0 eee ee ee 38,269,000 66,000 
oo. ert as 2,007,000 17,000 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on April 2: wheat, 318,- 


000 1,405,000; bar- 


ley, 


1,376,000; corn, 
oats, 164,000. 


bus; rye 
77,000; 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 


ported for the week ending April 2, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
DEMOS. ccvce 1,069 1,198 531 729 10,149 6,633 
Kan, City.. 712 253 983 330 8,997 3,464 
Chicago 306 170 170 246 eae rr 
New York. 7891,081 1,078 959 2,548 1,989 
Boston ... 2 26 40 30 400 60 
Baltimore . 283 184 692 40 1,958 902 
Philadelphia 155 264 180 652 1,496 930 
Milwaukee.. 9 69 11 3 ese ose 
Dul.-Sup. 485 430 174 116 9,965 
Toledo 153 102 59 285 rT 
eee ee eee ee a 
*Nashville. 17 28 23 16 234 
*Figures for 10 days ending April 1. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 2, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 126 611 700 536 10,735 19,364 
Kan. City .. 45 59 51 334 603 3,408 
Chicago ... 726 722 539 906 oki vr 
New York.. 122 432 110 236 872 841 
Boston .... 15 62 36 22 39 
Baltimore . 14 > eee nee 57 96 
Philadelphia 43 193 26 207 180 240 
Milwaukee.. 107 161 78 59 
Duluth-Sup.. 10 126 Oe ses 
Toledo 100 70 68 315 nes ee 
Buffalo oes cvs csv S306 3558 
*Nashville 116 244 117 263 350 300 


*Figures for 10 days ending April 1. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 2, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 45 119 34 26 786 656 
Chicago ...... 28 31 - 

New York ... 270 942 ... . wep eee 

Dul.-Superior.. *47 36 68 131,237 714 

*Mill receipts not included. [arch re- 


ceipts by mills 90,000 bus. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 2, in bushels (0000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 152 318 271 257 1,852 3,397 
Kansas City.. 1 eee 1 5 67 
CRIGRBO <cccs 117 +151 43 oo ie P 
New York 182 277 621 41 740 206 
Boston ...... oe ; ee Tr one 186 
Baltimore «ee Oe 20 95 52 192 
Philadelphia . ... 43 Saar ene 41 25 
Milwaukee - 120 115 26 ae 
Dul.-Superior.. 39 aT cee ose «6OBT 761 
Buffalo ...... *- oe 89 886 
*Nashville ... 2 


*Figures for 10 days ‘ending April ‘: 








Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 2, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 = 
Minneapolis .. 26 55 45 34 3,525 3,590 
Kansas City.. 1 1 9 23 1655 119 
Chicago ..... 16 8 8 2 ata _ 
New York 498 161 221 56 565 207 
Bostom ...... , eee er cen 6 5 
Baltimore ... 40... — <* 270 39 
Philadelphia . 1 20 19 13 52 14 
Milwaukee 11 6 3 8 2 
Dul.-Superior 149 131 13 7,565 7,565 
Buffalo TCT? are eee see eee 103 357 
*Nashville ... ... sé. née R ‘ses ee 

*Figures for 10 days ending April 1. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending April 2, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 rey 1927 = 
Minneapolis .. 120 88 306 72 1,278 
Kansas City.. 123 177 152 ser 4,722 5.334 
Chicago ..... $301,027 433 328 .. ana 
New York 30 8 aS ses S05 41 
J eer @ see see 4 14 
Baltimore -- 48 42 22 120 418 368 
Philadelphia . 15 19 s 30 72 213 
Milwaukee ... 105 99 169 oF 4s8 
Dul.-Superior.. .. 3 . 15 
SO. ee 63 58 “28 54 ‘on 
Pee cee ees oe 4,491 2,545 
*Nashville ... 97 138 59 125 52 190 
*Figures for 10 days ending April 1. 


Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 
Mch. 19— 
Receipts from farms.. 














25-26 1924-25 


1926-27 19: 
514,000 675,000 
4 


650,000 


yg Pe ere 126,424 1,700 166,72 
PPP Terr Tere 11,183 13,220 4,950 
Stocks on Mch. 19— 
At terminals ........ 58,112 42,670 67,437 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 76,707 62,050 61,792 
Week's decrease 425 5,033 8,429 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following 
in store at above 


table shows stocks of grain 
points on March $31, in 








bushels (0000's omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
COTEVOOD cn sccices 1,041 78 371 
Ge Bs Bessavedess 3,914 270 267 408 
Northland ..,... 5,500 825 ea 
Can. Gov't ..ce- 292 1,180 
Sask. Pool No. 4 ,35§ 590 455 

Ps. © cvescesves 6,053 414 221 
Private elevators 19,989 2,781 270 
MRR cccccesces 7,813 102 

WEED: ciivsvans { 3 
TOP OHO ciccese 6,211 2,304 
Afloat year ago.. 127 os 
oe eee 266 2 
Rail shipments 57 15 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard.... BO DOPUM ceccece 1,211 
ING. 2 ROP... 00% J) i ere 133 
Na. 3 BOP... cc> 3.906 WOOP cccnacs 3 
D. 1 & 2 nor 1,387 White spring.. 129 
Ne. § ROP. race 2,000 QUROTH 2. ccccce 13,034 
BEG, © acecsesos 1,286 Private ....6.; 19,989 
Pk © ssesiens Cet MARE sacce ces 7,813 
POO, | ccesncese 400 
POOR cccccecsse 174 | ere 49,952 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. Wi... SO OCRSTS ccccess 645 
en eee STF PCBWAtE weccsss 1,526 
Mis. 1 S008... 5 
S Rees 198 WOCRIS cercce 2,846 
S FOGG wccccces 156 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following 
of 


stocks 
United States, Canada and the United King- 


dom, 


the 


parisons, 


and the 
also the stocks of corn and of 
United 
in bushels 


Wheat- 
United 
United 


Canada 


Totals 


States*.. 
Statest.. 


of 
the 


Bradstreet's returns 
on March 26, in 


are 
wheat held 


supply on passage for Europe; 
oats held in 
and Canada, with com- 
(000's omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Mch. 27 
Mch. 26 vious week 
53 —1,596 3 
—568 


—2,940 


States 











168,189 —5,104 140,652 


United Kingdom port stocks and 


floating supply (Broomhall)— 





BOCME ccccceses $80,100 —4,600 53,800 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TOURS sc accevns 289 9,704 194,452 
CORN—United States and PT nk 

eres 61,213 —523 39,786 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BOOS cecenencs 54,219 —1,850 77,186 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. 
Combined aggregate wheat 


Continent excluded. 
visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
a———_ United States—____, 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Sealy 2 acces 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AMS. 12 ccese 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Oot. 2 noes 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Nov. 1 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
= eevee 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
SOR. 3B coves 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
SS er 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 

Week ees 
Mch. 6 . 56, 818, 000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
Mch. 12 55,524,000 3,139,000 68,663,000 
Mch. 19 64,837,000 275,000 68,112,000 
Mch. 26 53,241,000 2,707,000 55,948,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat® 

July 1... 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 ... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
a + + 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Jan. 1 ....117,796,000 188,607,000 48.000,000 
Pa i kaw 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 

Week ending— 

Mch. 56 ....113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900.000 
Mch. 12 ...113,294,000 171, 957,000 79,500,000 
Mch. 19 - 115,181,000 173,293,000 84,700,000 
Mch. 26 .112,241,000 168,189,000 80,100,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week Se 
July 1 ....109,686,000 Mch, 5 ...249,344,000 
Aug. +++110,649,000 Mch. 12 “11251, 457,000 
Sept. 1 -+-133,277,000 Mch. 19 ..257,993,000 
Oct. 1 ....170,478,000 Mch. 26 ..248,289,000 
Nov. 1 ....207,204,000 
Dec. 1 ....243,373,000 
Jan. 1 ....236,607,000 
Feb. 1....244,534,000 


The United 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


States Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


rw 


Mch. 





26 


Imports 
into flour for export, 
Week ending———, 


_— 


Mech. 





26 
15,000 


Week ending———, 


July 1, 1926, to 


Mch. 19 Mech. 26, 1927 
evece 4,000 
into bonded mills for grinding 


bus: 
July 1, 1926, to 
Mch., 26, 192 
22. 194, 000 


Mch. 19 














June 






April 
10 17 24}1 


May 





8 





$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 





15 22 2915 12 19 26|3 10 17 24 31|7 1421 28]4 11 18 25/2 9 








Movement of Wheat Prices 





August September 





July 





October 
16 23 30/6 13 2027 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) seesseeeeseeeserees 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 


December 
4 “i 18 25 


November 





January 
1 8 











15 22 29] 5 


February 
12 19 26 



















March 
5 12 19 26 


April 
9 16 23 
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RODUCT 
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Corn * 


St. Louis.—Elevators and industries 
were pretty good buyers, taking an ag- 
gregate of around 50 cars at the close 
of the week, the greater part grading 
No. 4 and under. Offerings were in ex- 
cess of demand. Receipts last week were 
308 cars, against 149 in the previous 
week, Cash prices, April 2: No. 3 corn 
69c bu, No. 5 corn 6le, No. 6 corn 59c; 
No. 2 yellow 76c, No, 3 yellow 70c, No. 4 
yellow 66@68c; No. 2 white, seed, 77c. 

New Orleans.—There was a better de- 
mand for corn last week, and the export 
call improved. Corn exports through 
New Orleans were 37,619 bus. Quota- 
tions, March 31: No. 2 yellow 92¥Y2c bu, 
No. 3 914%c; No. 2 white 92%2c, No. 3 
91¥2c; for export, 6c bu less (sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $1.75 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $1.55; standard meal, $1.77'. 

Memphis.—A wider range prevails in 
corn meal. prices, due to the small vol- 
ume of business. On April 2 cream was 
offered as low as $3.35 bbl, basis 24’s, 
while some mills asked $3.75. The con- 
sumer is buying slowly, and the jobber 
takes only an occasional car. Corn is 
dull. Cash No. 3 white was quoted at 
74c bu, and No. 3 yellow 7642.@77c. 

Nashville.—Some improvement is re- 
ported in demand for corn, which has 
been running much lighter than normal 
in the South. Shippers are looking for 
further increase in business as supplies 
of local corn are consumed, Market 
about ‘steady most of last week. Quota- 
tions, April 2£ No. 2 white 79c bu, No. 
3 white 74c; No, 2 yellow 82c, No. 3 
yellow 80c. <A _ better tone is reported 
in corn meal, Scattering car lot ship- 
ments are moving, and country grist mills 
are showing some increase in activity. 
Degerminated cream. meal, basis 98-lb 
cottons, was quoted at $1.75@1.85 per 100 
Ibs on April 2. 

Kansas City.—Small receipts met with 
fair demand at prices fractionally 
changed from day to day, closing slight- 
ly higher than a week ago. Prices, April 
2: white, No. 2 71@73c bu, No. 3 684%,@ 
Tle, No. 4 65Y,@68Y¥,c; yellow, No, 2 
T5@iT6Y,c, No. 3 72Y,@T5e, No. 4 68Y,@ 
72c; mixed, No. 2 714,@73\%,¢, No. 3 
672,@71%c, No. 4 65%@69ce; cream 
meal, basis cotton 24's, $3.60 bbl; corn 
bran, $25 ton; hominy feed, $25. 

Chicago.—Cash corn was steady, and 
late last week discounts narrowed. In- 
dustries took the bulk of the receipts. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted, April 2, at 
66c bu, No. 5 mixed 65c, No. 6 mixed 
624,c; No. 2 yellow 73Y,c, No. 4 yellow 
66@6ic, No. 5 yellow 65@67ec, No. 6 yel- 
low 683@634%c; No. 5 white, 65'44c. Corn 
products were in very slow request. Buy- 
ers have their current needs taken care 
of, and will not add to their holdings. 
Corn flour was quoted, April 2, at $1.75 
per 100 Ibs, corn meal $1.75, cream 
meal and hominy $1.75. 


Minneapolis,—Fair demand exists for 
dry corn, Recent arrivals of natural 
corn have shown somewhat better qual- 
ity. The trade has been using kiln- 
dried of late, and country shippers are 
getting away from the idea of sending 
poor quality corn to market. No. 2 yel- 
low is quoted at le under to le bu over 
Chicago May, with practically nothing 
coming to market; No. 3 yellow, 2@4c 
under; No. 4 yellow, 5@6c under; No. 
5 yellow, 7@10c under; No. 6 yellow, 12 
@l15ce under. Demand for the lower 
grades is not heavy, and that for higher 
grades of mixed corn is light. No. 2 
mixed is priced at 3@4¢ under; No. 3 
mixed, 5@7e under; No. 4 mixed, 9@11c¢ 
under; No. 5 mixed, 14@l1l6c under; 
No. 6 mixed, 19@2Ilc under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
2 was 68@7042c; the closing price on 
April 4 was 68%2,@704%2c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on April 
5 at $4.50@4.60 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $4.40@4.50. 

Milwaukee.—After being weak earlier, 
cash corn prices recovered sharply un- 
der small offerings and a good demand, 
finishing last week without loss and on 
a firmer basis. Receipts were 71 cars, 


against 52 in the previous week, and 67 
a year ago. Local industries are in the 


market, giving shippers keener compe- 
tition than before. Little top grade corn 
is coming. Closing quotations, April 2: 
No. 4 yellow, 684%,@70¥,c bu; No. 4 
white, 66/,@68,c; No. 4 mixed, 6614@ 
65'%c. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
in small supply and a shade firmer, but 
there is no activity in trade. Quotations, 
April 2, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.25 
@2.30; white cream meal, fancy, $2.25 
@2.30; pearl hominy and grits, $2.25@ 
2.30. 

Baltimore—Corn was 1c higher on 
contract grade than in the preceding 
week, with movement good and demand 
moderate. Arrivals included 16,284 bus 
by rail and 31,942 by boat. Closing 
price of No. 2 spot on April 2, 76Y2c bu. 
Spot near-by yellow cob was easier and 
nominal at $3.80@3.85 bbl. Sales of 
corn reported for the week totaled 6,000 
bus No. 2 spot at 75c, 15,493 southern 
No. 2 white, mixed and yellow, at 73% 
@74%c, and 1,094 southern No. 3 yellow 
at 72%c. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
78c, or unchanged from previous week. 
Corn meal and hominy were steady and 
quiet at $1.95@2.10 per 100 lbs for de- 
sirable stock. 


Buffalo.—An active demand from lo- 
cal industries for corn of all grades 
found only light offerings. Receipts 
have been light, and the bulk of them 
were applied on previous sales. Satur- 
day’s offerings were held at 12c over 
Philadelphia. No. 3 yellow on April 2 
was quoted at 78%c bu. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were brisk 
last week, although much of the buying 
was in small lots. Offerings were moder- 
ate. Quotations, April 2: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, 81/4,@82c bu; No. 3. yellow, 
shelled, 78@79c. 


Boston.—Old No. 2 yellow corn for 
shipment all-rail was offered last week 
at 94@96c bu, with No. 3 yellow at 
92@94c; new No. 2 yellow, 90@92c, and 
No. 3 yellow, 86@88c. Corn meal in 
fair demand, with market higher at $2.20 
for granulated yellow and $2.15 for bolt- 
ed yellow, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.80, all in 100-lb sacks. Hominy 
feed in quiet demand, with market easy 
at $32 ton, in 100-lb sacks; gluten feed 
dull at $39.90 for April shipment, with 
gluten meal, April shipment, unchanged 
at $50.65, both in 100-lb sacks. 


San Francisco.—Corn is a little strong- 
er, but trading is light. Sorghums re- 
main searce, and demand slow. Quota- 
tions, April 1: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
bulk, $1.81 per 100 Ibs; receipts for 
week, 400 tons; eastern No. 2 Kafir and 
milo, $1.50@1,55, bulk; California milo 
and Egyptian corn $1.85 and $2, sacked, 
respectively. 


FLAXSEED ODUCTS | 


pS oe ey 





Minneapolis.—The linseed meal situa- 
tion is very tight. Mills are behind on 
filling shipping directions, and have no 
stocks on hand, Practically no meal is 
available for April shipment. At Minne- 
apolis, meal is priced at $49 ton, at Chi- 
cago $48, at Toledo $47, and at Buffalo 
$46 for first half May. Export inquiry 
has improved and demand has increased, 
particularly from the United Kingdom. 
Cake is offered at $37 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track May 
March 29.$2.18% 2.16% 2.19% ( 
March 30. 2.18% 2.17 2.19% 3 
March 31. 2.18 2.16% 2.18% 2 








April 1... 2.20% 2.16% 2.20% 2 
April 2... 2.19 2.17% 2.21 . 
April 4... 2.19 2.17% 2.19% 2. 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, to 
April 2, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 





Minneapolis . 7,364 8,842 1,781 2,279 
Duluth ...... 7,236 8,665 5,366 7,566 
TOO 6 ds. 14,600 17,507 7,147 9,845 


Duluth.—Interest in the futures mar- 
ket flattened out last week. Aside from 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the changing Argentine cables which lo- 
cal traders closely watched and followed 
as the main dominating influence for the 
moment, the otherwise scanty and color- 
less news appeared to have little or no 
market effect. Closing quotations, April 
2, were %@lc higher than on March 26. 
Cash offerings, limited to the current 
light receipts, seemed sufficient to cover 
crushers’ needs, elevators promptly ab- 
sorbing surplus supplies. Premiums held 
steady, with No. 1 spot 2c under to 4c 
over May, depending on quality. Car 
shipments decreased elevator stocks 22,- 
000 bus last week. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal has an upward 
tendency, and prices are stronger. 
There has been some buying by jobbers, 
and country dealers and mixers have 
been displaying more interest. The price 
level at Minneapolis advanced first, due 
to increased activity in adjacent terri- 
tory, and the market here followed. Lin- 
seed meal was quoted, April 2, at $49@ 
49.50 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed mills are still 
operating actively, and finding a ready 
sale for their products. Linseed oil cake 
and meal have sold briskly throughout 
the winter, and demand still is sufficient 
to take care of the output of local plants. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, April 
2: oil cake, in bags, $41 ton, and meal 
$43. There was no improvement in de- 
mand for flaxseed last week. This grain 
has been almost entirely neglected by 
Canadian and United States crushing in- 
terests for some weeks, and trade has 
been very light. Closing quotation, April 
2, basis Fort William and Port Arthur, 
$1.9014%4 bu. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal _ exhibited 
some independent strength among the 
high protein feeds last week, and while 
an easier tone prevailed early, the close 
showed asking limits up 50c. Produc- 
tion is light, and there is enough scat- 
tered demand coming from day to day 
to absorb the limited output. Quota- 
tion, April 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49.50 
@50 ton. 


Boston.—Demand for meal continues 
light, but mill offerings are small, and 
prices are held slightly higher. Buf- 
falo shippers are offering 34 per cent 
meal for April shipment at $50.70 ton, 
and May shipment at $49.70, in 100-Ib 
sacks, with 32 per cent meal at $48.70, 
April shipment, Boston points. Edge- 
water shippers are offering 32 per cent 
meal at $47@49.50, in 100-lb sacks, 45- 
day shipment, Boston points. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
somewhat improved last week, prices 
taking an upward turn. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotations, April 2, $50.20 
ton. 


Buffalo—Good demand and light sup- 
plies resulted in higher asking prices for 
linseed meal. Only one mill here has 
anything to offer for April shipment, the 
rest veing sold out. Quotations, April 2: 
linseed meal, 34 per cent $47 ton, 32 
per cent $46. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
not heavy, but sales of small quantities 
are fairly steady. The price has not 
changed. On April 2 the quotation was 
$43 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill 
points. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis—The screenings market 
is about unchanged from the past two 
weeks. A nominal quotation on 25- to 
30-Ib screenings for grinding is $11.50 
@12 ton, Minneapolis or Duluth, while 
heavy seed screenings are priced at 
$13.50@15. Canadian screenings are of- 
fered at $7 ton, Port Arthur and Fort 
William. Mill oats are quoted at 24@ 
28c bu. 


Toronto.—There is no improvement 
in screenings. They are scarce, and will 
continue so until after opening of navi- 
gation. The price has not changed. 
Quotations, April 2: recleaned standard 
screenings $26@28 ton, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings were neglected 
last week, demand being practically 
negligible. Refuse screenings are quot- 
ed by brokers at $3 ton, but sale prices 
were again given at $6.50@7 for these, 
and $20 for standard recleaned. 
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Milwaukee.—The unfavorable situation 
in the rye flour market has been made 
even worse by the sharp advance in the 
cash and option market, amounting to 
3@4c bu for samples last week. Buyers 
refuse to follow the advance, and mills 
have a difficult time getting limits asked 
before the upturn, so that the volume of 
business is as light as it can possibly 
be. Mills are working almost entirely 
on standing orders, and in maintaining 
steady operations are constantly con- 
fronted by the problem of preventing an 
undue accumulation of certain grades. At 
the same time the supply of choice mill- 
ing grain is dwindling rapidly, and other 
qualities are going out fast on export 
sales. Nominal quotations, April 2: pure 
white $5.50@5.75 bbl, pure medium $5.15 
@5.30, and pure dark $4.05@4.35, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Duluth—tThe outside trade indicated 
only mild interest in rye products last 
week. Inquiries were few and scattered, 
with actual bookings confined to an occa- 
sional. car to the East. Central state 
trade remains inactive. Local buyers 
are just meeting actual requirements. 
The rye market developed strength on 
export demand last week, the cash im- 
proving its price position relatively with 
the futures. Quotations, April 2, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.85 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.35; No. 3 dark, 
$3.60; No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.85. 

Minneapolis.—Business in rye flour is 
inactive, with some millers complaining 
of price cutting being done. Demand, 
particularly for white, is expected to 
show no increase until after the Jewish 
holidays. This is a seasonal tendency 
each year. Shipping directions are re- 
ported fair. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.70@5.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.15@5.50, and pure dark $3.65 
@4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,573 bbls flour, compared with 
14,608, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the local rye flour situation. De- 
mand continues rather quiet, and sales 
are scattered and only in single car lots. 
Directions are fairly good, which is re- 
flected in the local output, which totaled 
7,500 bbls last week, against 7,200 the 
previous week. White was quoted, April 
2, at $5.35@5.55 bbl, jute, medium $5@ 
5.15 and dark $4@4.40. 

New York.—Business in rye flour is 
dull, as most buyers filled their needs 
when the market was lower. On April 
2 white patent was quoted at $6.15@ 
6.35 bbl. 

Philadelphia.—Flour is quiet, and there 
are moderate but ample offerings at 
former rates. Quotations, April 2, .per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: $6 
@6.50 for white, $5.75@6 for medium, 
and $5.50@5.75 for dark. 


Buffalo—In sympathy with white 
flour, rye flour demand is dull. Price 
changes are slight, merely following the 
strength in futures. Quotations, April 
2: white, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, $6 
@6.10 bbl; dark, $4.40@4.50. 


Boston—Rye flour is dull, the trade 
only purchasing in small quantities. Rye 
meal in good demand at the lower prices 
quoted; dark rye dull and lower. Quo- 
tations, April 2: choice white patent rye 
flour, $6.10@6.40 bbl; standard patents, 
$5.95@6.10; rye meal, $5.05@5.20; dark 
rye, $4.70@4.85. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour evidently was 
not governed by the erratic ‘fluctuations 
in the grain, for some offers early last 
week were at $5.95 for white patent, 
$5.35 for medium white and $4.15 for 
dark, basis cotton, Baltimore. Business 
is quiet. Nominal quotations, April 2: 
white patent, $6@6.25; dark, $4.25@4.50. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is in fair demand, 
and as production is light all offerings 
are readily sold. The price has_ not 
changed. Quotation, April 2, $6.20 bbl, 
in two 98-lb jute bags, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; less than car lots 
at same prices, but the terms are f.o.b., 
point of shipment. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 


























Alabama 
Marshall, Thomas, Jordan & Keith, 
wholesale grocers, Tuscaloosa, have pur- 
chased the business of the defunct Massa 
Grocery Co. 
Arizona 
The Vance Bros. Baking Co., Phoenix, 
will open a branch bakery at Globe, in 
which $30,000 equipment will be installed. 


Arkansas 

R. E. Nelson has opened a bakery at 
Danville. 

California 

The C. R. C. Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, has purchased the Glendale (Cal.) 
Baking Co. and increased the equipment 
by the addition of a revolving oven, 
dough mixers, and flour handling ma- 
chinery. 

The Italian Baking Co. has opened a 
shop at 1032 West Temple Street, Los 
Angeles. 

A. W. Stansborough, former proprie- 
tor of Ford’s City Bakery, Taft, has 
opened a retail shop at 1154 North Fair 
Oaks Avenue, Pasadena. 

Henry Ejickenrode has leased the Sol- 
vang (Cal.) Bakery, formerly known as 
the Mission Bakery, from Soren Soren- 
son. 

The Stockton Healthfood Store & Bak- 
ery Co., 311 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Stockton, has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by James A. Stewart, J. C. Rule 
and J. Webb. 

The Waseo (Cal.) Creamery & Con- 
struction Co. has announced its inten- 
tion of installing a complete plant for 
the manufacturé of mixed poultry and 
dairy feeds. The first installation is that 
of an $8,000 powdered milk machine. 

Paul Pietsch, of Flagstaff, Ariz., has 
bought the R. H. Sonneman Bakery, 


Carlsbad. Mr. Sonneman will retain 
ownership of the building. 
Thomas Lazoway, Mission Bakery, 


Santa Cruz, has opened a branch at Sea- 
bright. 
Colorado 

Elof Nelson has purchased the inter- 
ests of his partners in the Oak Creek 
(Colo.) Bakery, and is now sole owner. 

Fred Laase has purchased the City 
Bakery, Wray, from Ira Roberts. 


Connecticut 
Emil Seifer has opened a bakery at 
225 Bank Street, New London. 
Florida’ 
Albert Taylor has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at Daytona. 
The Faber Baking Co. is erecting a 
$250,000 bakery at Fort Pierce. 
Richard McFee has opened the Haven 
City Bakery, Winter Haven. 
Idaho 
Ray Coles has purchased the Weiser 
(Idaho) Bakery. 
Frank Walter, Weiser, has sold, his 
bakery to Mrs. Lydia Collins. 


Illinois 

The Victor Vienna Bakery Co., suc- 
cessor to the John P. Harding Bakery 
Co., has purchased the property at 1100- 
1108 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, and a 
half block extending west from Curtis 
Street, to be used for an addition to the 
bakery. ° 

John Erwood & Son have purchased 
the interest of Carl Jones in the Eldora- 
do (Ill.) Steam Bakery. 

The Home Bakery, Alton, has moved 
to Fourth and Belle streets. 

Glenn Ebbert has opened a bakery at 
Bowen. 

Indiana 

Earl Kreeps has purchased the bakery 
of John Coulter, Ligonier. 

Morse Stoker and Allen Moore have 
purchased the Green Seed Store, Mar- 
tinsville, from Eber H. Green. 

Adolph Neuroda has purchased the 
Keller Bake Shop, Michigan City. 

Fred J. Lacy has sold his bakery at 
Bicknell to Earl Bicknell, a former own- 
er, and J. E. De Berry. 


lowa 


Groth Bros. have purchased the bak- 
ery of Gordon & Halvorson, St. Ansgar. 





The Ideal Bakery, Coon Rapids, has 
moved to larger quarters. 

H. L. McCord has purchased the 
Johannsen Bakery, South Main Street, 
Maquoketa. 

The Schuh Bakery, Varina, is open 
for business. 

Kansas 

F. D. Lacy, Altamont, has enlarged his 
bakery by building an addition to house 
a new oven. 

C. I. Green has purchased Row’s Sani- 
tary Bakery, Kingman. 

W. E. Smith and son, Harold, have re- 
opened the bakery at Osborne. 

J. N. Willey has remodeled a_ bank 
building at Eskridge, and opened a bak- 
ery. 

Kentucky 

Harry Petrey has purchased the inter- 
est of Wainwright Foley in the Consoli- 
dated Bakery, Pineville. 

E. L. Robinson has purchased the Rus- 
sell (Ky.) Bakery from M. T. Ridenour. 

Alex Parman has purchased the gro- 
cery and feed store of M. L. Jody, Lon- 
don. 


Maryland 


Hauswald’s Bakery, 2816 Edmondson 
Avenue, Baltimore, will have a formal 
opening on April 7 in celebration of the 
completion of its addition which doubles 
the capacity of the plant. 

The Pure Food Products, Inc., 407 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, has 
been formed; capital stock 100 shares, 
no par value; George A. Rosette, Mau- 
rice Azrael and Walter Rosette, incor- 
porators. 

Massachusetts 

Miss Mary Devlin has opened a bakery 
at Main and Water streets, Winchester. 

The Scott Grain Co., Haverhill, op- 
erating one of the oldest established 
grist mills in that state, has been suc- 
ceeded by C. P. Smith. 

The Mary J. Bakery, Inc., Brockton, 
has been chartered, with $100,000 capital. 

The Model Delicatessen & Bakery of 
Salem, Inc., has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital. 

The Dono Corporation of Massachu- 
setts, Lynn, Mass., to do a baking busi- 
ness, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital. 

Michigan 

J. F. Gatz has reopened his bakery at 
50 Cherry Street, Mount Clemens. 

The Twining (Mich.) Elevator and 
office burned, the stock being also a total 
loss. 

Minnesota 

Axel Clausen, Hines, has retired from 
the flour and feed business. 

John Goodhouse has purchased the 
Libby Bakery, Lake Benton. 

Charles and George Fay have sold 
their interests in the St. Peter (Minn.) 
Feed Mill to Mr. Hicks, of Ottawa. 

Ole Tollefson and son, Oscar, have 
purchased the flour mill property, Clear- 
brook, from the First State Bank, and 
have fitted it up for feed grinding. 

Mrs. Fred J. Gordon has opened a 
bakery at Crosby. 

Missouri 

The branch house of the Bagnell-Mon- 
tague Wholesale Grocer Co., Lexington, 
has been closed, following the sale of its 
stock to the Beiler Grocer Co. there. 

The Cohn Bakery, 3307 Easton, St. 
Louis, has moved to 2200 Morgan Street. 

C. Engelhardt, 2610 North Kingshigh- 
way, St. Louis, has sold his bakery to 
A. Deck. 

R. Wiemeyer has opened the Van- 
Del Bakery at 623 North Vandeventer 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

George Totman, North Kansas City, 
has sold his feed and poultry business 
to Leonard Kushel, of the Farmers’ Feed 
and Poultry Co. 


Montana 


Sverre Jondahl, Glasgow, is erecting a 
brick building to house the Glasgow Bak- 
ery which recently burned. 

H. E. Todd has purchased the Ar- 
cade Bakery, Missoula, from J. J. Mc- 
Gee. 

The Barker 


Bakery, Helena, has 


placed an order for a divider, rounder, 
proofer and molder, to be installed early 
in April. 

R. W. Tennery, formerly of Butte, is 
now manager of the Eddy Bakeries, 
Lewistown, relieving Theodore Swanson. 

Christ Mortensen has sold the Round- 
up (Mont.) Bakery to H. C. Roquet and 
Louis Anderson, and has gone to Bill- 
ings. 

Nebraska 

The Green Bakery, Auburn, will open 
in its new building about April 15. 

C. E. Stamm is rebuilding his Home 
Bakery, Louisville, following the recent 
fire. 

The Carmody Bakery, Westpoint, has 
installed a high-speed mixer. 

Johnson & Engelbrecht have purchased 
the Sanitary Bakery, Holdrege, from 
Mr. Eaton. 

The Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will build a two-story stucco office 
and warehouse. 

F. C. Titus will build a bakery at Ly- 
man, 

The new $250,000 plant of the Rex 
Baking Co., Omaha, will be ready for 
operation May 1. 

Will Saunde has purchased the O. C. 
Bills Bakery, Rosalie. 

The Debus Baking Co., Hastings, will 
open a branch bakery at Superior. 

C. A. Buckmaster, Ashland, has built 
an addition to his bakery, providing for 
doubled oven capacity. 

E. Allgood has purchased the mill of 
the Graham heirs, Nebraska City. 

Loyle Richards has opened a_ bakery 
at De Witt. 

New Jersey 

Louis Hockstein, Plainfield, is erecting 
a modern two-story baking plant at the 
rear of his present store. 

The Shop of Homemade Dainties, Inc., 
East Orange, has been incorporated for 
$25,000, to conduct a pastry business. 

The Simmons Model Bakery, Perth 
Amboy, will be taken over by the 
National Bread Co., a subsidiary of the 
National Biscuit Co. 

The McDonald Baking Co., Inc., will 


erect a bakery to cost $350,000 at 
Springfield Avenue and North Thir- 


teenth Street, East Orange. 

The Walsh Bakeries and Restaurants, 
Inc., Elizabeth, has been incorporated 
for $25,000 by P. J., Eleanor H. and G. 
R. Walsh. 

New Mexico 

The Charles Ilfeld Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, with a branch at Raton, has pur- 
chased the business of the Southern 
Colorado Mercantile Co. there. 

J. H. Long has leased store space at 
1422 East Central Avenue, Albuquerque, 
for a bakery. 

New York 


John H. Johnson, baker, Binghamton, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Condemnation proceedings in the ex- 
tension of Sixth Avenue South from 
Carmine Street to Laight Street, New 
York, granted an award to the New 
York Pie Baking Co. of $206,885. 

Robert Welle has purchased the bak- 
ery and lunchroom of Valentine Frauen- 
hofer, Madison Street and Prospect Ave- 
nue, Ridgewood. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed by Matthew J. Larkin, baker, 
440 East One Hundred and Thirty- 
ninth Street; liabilities, $10,584; no as- 
sets. 

Fred McKinney has purchased the feed 
store of Byron A. Martine, Notre Dame 
Street, Glens Falls. 

Andrew Vetses and George Andrews 
have opened the French Pastry Shop and 
Lunch, 384% John Street, Kingston. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New 
York, has increased its capital stock to 
$29,080,300. 

Charles Lallathin has opened a bakery 
at 14 Atlantic Avenue, Lynbrook. 

Grover Merritt has opened a bakery 
at 5 Bridge Street, Walton. 

The plant of the Wittman Bakery Co., 
Rochester, has been sold to the National 
Bread Co., a subsidiary of the National 
Biscuit Co. 

The twelfth annual banquet of the em- 





ployees of the Hall Baking Co. was held 
on March 26. Charles Ellis was chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
program. 
North Carolina 
The Blue Ribbon Bakery, 604 South 
Church Street, Charlotte, is bankrupt. 


North Dakota 

Troyer Bros. have purchased the Can- 
do (N. D.) Bakery. 

The Goldberg Feed Co., 818 Front 
Street, Fargo, will build a one-story 
brick building to cost $12,000. 

T. K. Myhre & Son have purchased the 
Nodak Bakery, Casselton, from Christ 
Burger. 

John Engen has purchased the equip- 
ment of the City Bakery, Glen Ullin, 
and opened a baking establishment in 
the former Farmers’ State Bank Build- 
ing. 

Ohio 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cleveland, has commenced construction 
on a $1,000,000 warehouse and bakery at 
East Fifty-fifth Street and Hydraulic 
Avenue. There will be separate bread 
and cake baking plants. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
will build a large baking plant at Toledo, 
to be ready June 1. 

The Frank Baker Bread Co. will build 
a $135,000 bakery at Lima. 

Fire recently did $5,000 damage to the 
Peerless Bakery. 

William Keiser, Keiser’s Bakery, East 
Liverpool, is building a plant to cost 
about $35,000. 

Oklahoma 


Ben F. Wood has opened the French 
Pastry Shop, 223 West Tenth Street, 
Oklahoma City. 

Joseph Hatcher has sold the Banner 
Bakery, Paul’s Valley, to Oscar Worley. 

R. C. Frensley has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Sulphur, from Henry 
Tinkle. 

Trow and Hurley have overhauled the 
Home Bakery, Wetumka, installing a 
new oven, 

W. C. Boothe has sold his interest in 
the Perfect System Bakery, 232 East 


Main Street, Norman, to F. A. Parks 
and Otis Whitworth. Allen A. Parks 
remains as a partner. 

A Piggly Wiggly store has_ been 


opened at Third Street and Grand Ave- 
nue, Ponea City, being the third of this 
company’s stores in that town. 

Fire last week destroyed the J. C. 
Feere Bakery, Grove. 

The French Pastry Shop has_ been 
opened at Oklahoma City. 

The Smith Baking Co. has opened a 
modern plant at 902 North Independ- 
ence, Enid, with a capacity of 3,600 
loaves per hour. Harry Carlson is man- 
ager. 

Oregon 


Herman Schoen has purchased the 
Perfection Bakery, Hillsboro. 

C. E. Boddy and E. J. Rowland have 
purchased Brown’s Bakery, Newport. 

H. C. and A. C. Engerman have pur- 
chased the Twin City Electric Bakery, 
Milton-Freewater, from A. Hendrickson. 

Mrs. M. L. Anderson, Velvet Bakery, 
Portland, has assigned to the adjustment 
bureau, Portland Association of Credit 
Men. 

C. E. Boody and E. J. Rowland have 
purchased the bakery of Thomas Brown, 
Newport. 

A gas oven has been installed in the 
“L” Cafeteria bakery department, Port- 
land. 

William Michel has sold the Powers 
(Oregon) Bakery to F. Stephens, for- 
merly of Roseburg. 

An electric oven has been installed in 


the Raymond Bakery, 1419 Sandy 
Boulevard, Portland. 
The Sixth Street Bakery, Klamath 


Falls, has installed a divider, rounder 
and proofer. C. H. Landis is proprietor. 
The Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
has installed a high-speed mixer. 
The Gold Krust Baking Co., Portland, 
has assigned for the benefit of creditors. 
P. W. Howlett has opened a bakery 
at 116 East Killingsworth Avenue, 





60 


Portland. He formerly operated the 
Woodstock Bakery, Portland. 
A. L. Herbage, baker, McMinnville, is 
bankrupt; liabilities, $29,490; assets, $100. 
Dunham’s Bakery and Confectionery, 
Marshfield, has been incorporated by R. 
C., R. V. and Ada J. Dunham; capital, 
$150,000, 
Rhode Island 
Elisha C. Mowry has been named per- 
manent receiver of the Atlantic Biscuit 
Co., Providence. 
South Carolina 
Bullwinkle’s Bakery has reopened the 
building at 206 Rutledge Avenue, 
Charleston, as a branch store and bakery. 


South Dakota 


Walter Sehnert has purchased the City 
Bakery, Fort Pierre, from R. E. Lower. 

Nick Schummer will erect a bakery 
at Sturgis. 

Frank Holowka has opened a bakery 
at Whitewood. 

R. E. Lower has succeeded W. R. 
Dorn as proprietor of the Bon Ton Bak- 
ery, Pierre. 

Ed’s Bakery, Sioux Falls, has been re- 
opened. 

Tennessee 


The Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Baking Co. 
has added a candy department. 

Richard Waters has taken over the 
Barker System of Bakeries, Dyersburg, 
from P. C. Thurmond. 

J. F. Rankin has purchased a_busi- 
ness block at Huntington, to which he 
will move his. bakery. 

Brant Butler has opened a bakery at 
Union City. 

Texas 

J. E. Nickell has moved the equip- 
ment of his bakery from Mineral Wells 
to Weatherford, and opened the Good 
East Bakery at 203 York Avenue. 

G. E. Harper has opened a bakery at 
Weatherford, having purchased _ the 
equipment of the City Bakery. 

P. S. Summers and W. H. Schober 
have purchased the Ideal Bakery, Lo- 
meta, from Mr. Webb. 

Harry Stallings & Co. have established 
a wholesale and retail flour and feed 
business at Lometa. 

“dward Tondre will build a bakery at 
Pearsall. 

E. S. Brooks has purchased the Slaton 
(Texas) Bakery from W. E. Dorsett. 

Bryan O’Connell has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Wichita Falls, from Cecil 
Wyatt. 

Utah 

The Arapahoe Bakery, Salt Lake City, 
has been purchased by the Hoskinson 
Co., which will use it to supply bread 
for its chain stores. 


Vermont 

The Moquin Bakery, Inc., Burlington, 
has undergone a reorganization in that 
John O. Moquin has sold his controlling 
interest in the company to the National 
Bread Co., a subsidiary of the National 
Biscuit Co. He will continue as a stock- 
holder, while his brother, Frederick J. 
Moquin, will remain as manager. The 
new directors of the corporation are E. 
Y. Crossmore, president of the National 
Bread Co., B. Mayr and C, A. Vilas, of 
New York, and Frederick J. Moquin and 
Walter E. King, Burlington. The 
National Bread Co. also acquires the Mo- 
quin Bakery Corporation, Rutland. 

The baking firms of C. H. Cross & 
Son, Inc., Montpelier, and the George 
H. Cross Co., St. Johnsbury, have con- 
solidated as C. H. & George H. Cross, 
Inc. Directors are George L. Edson and 
W. L. McKee, Montpelier, Benjamin B. 
Scribner and Wilmer S. Davis, St. Johns- 
bury, and H. D. McMullen, Burlington. 

Virginia 

Fritz Sitterding has acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Virginia Baking 
Co., -Ine., Ninth and Perry streets, 
Lynchburg. R. S. Christian, secretary 
and treasurer, will continue as general 
manager of the business. 

The City Baking Co., Inc., has opened 
its new baking plant at 314 Twenty- 
Fifth Street, Newport News. It has a 
capacity of 20,000 loaves per day. 

Fred W. Nolde has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Connecticut Pie Co., Inc., 22 
Madison Street, Norfolk, including also 
the business of the Delicious Pie Co. 


Washington 

Burnett Baker has assumed manage- 
ment of the Arlington (Wash.) Bakery, 
recently reopened after damage by fire. 
R. B. Laflamboy, Allen Wylde, Earnest 
Stubb and George Anderson are part- 
ners with him. 

An electric bakery will be opened at 
2102-2104 Main Street, Vancouver. 

M. Foy will build an addition to the 
Independent Bakery, 905 East Spruce 
Street, Yakima, to cost $2,000, 

The Davidson Baking Co., Seattle, has 
purchased an additional heavy duty loaf 
molding machine. 

H. Simonsen has opened a bakery at 
128 First Avenue North, Seattle, and 
calls it Our Daily Bakery. 

A bakery has been opened in Tacoma, 
at 2309 K Street, by Otto Freeman. 

The Model Bakery, Tacoma, Gust 
Westerdale, proprietor, has ordered ad- 
ditional machine equipment. 

E. O. Nichols, formerly connected with 
the Butternut Baking Co., Tacoma, has 
opened a bakery in Old Town, a suburb 
of Tacoma, and will do a wholesale busi- 
ness. Machinery is_ being installed. 
The bakery will open April 1. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
T. Sorenson’s Bakery, Seattle. 

Christ Cadby has purchased the Qual- 
ity Bakery, 4705 California Avenue, 
West Seattle, from James Brunner. 

New machine equipment has been in- 
stalled by the Wickman Pie Co., 3305 
Harrison Place, Seattle. 

The Summit Bakery, Bellingham, will 
move to its new location at East Holly 
and High streets, early in April. 

The European Bakery and the Mon- 
sen Baking Co., Seattle, have combined. 
They are located at Ballard Avenue and 
Market. 

Charles Diggle has purchased the West 
Seattle Bakery, 4533 California Street, 
from Conrad Nybo. 

The Van Hersett Bakery, El4 Mis- 
sion, Spokane, has installed a large elec- 
tric oven. 

The National Baking Co., Vancouver, 
has been incorporated, with $12,000 cap- 
ital, by Carl G. Dahlin, John Fogle and 
Axel G. Carlson, and will operate a sec- 
ond plant at 2102 Main Street. 

The Mutual Feed Co., Auburn, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital, 
by Clarke E. Rathke, E. S. Dunbar and 
William Hahn, Jr. 

The Modern Bakery, Cle Elum, has 
been sold to Lawrence Revello and Um- 
berto Arsento. 

A bakery has been opened at 1327 
Cornwall Street, Bellingham, by George 
Fisher. 

W. E. Ropes has purchased the half 
interest of Bruce Holbrook in the Skagit 
Commission Co., Sedro Woolley, dealer 
in hay, grain and feed. C. J. White will 
continue as his partner. 

KE. E. Hortman, Queen Anne Bakery 
and Restaurant, Seattle, has made an as- 
signment to the Seattle Merchants’ As- 
sociation. 

Roy Wisner, Sunnyside, baker, is 
bankrupt; liabilities, $6,146; assets, $336. 

W. H. Fowler, baker, Arlington, has 
sold his interest in the Arlington Bak- 
ery. 

Wisconsin 

The Center Valley (Wis.) Co-opera- 
tive Warehouse Association has filed 
articles of incorporation. It will deal in 
produce, feed and grain. 

George Street has opened a Goody- 
Goody Food Shop at 7003 George Street, 
West Allis. 

Mrs. Anna Hawkins has reopened her 
home bakery at Lone Rock. 

H. N. Utoft has sold the Luck ( Wis.) 
Feed Store to J. G. Moller. 

Nels Janson has succeeded O. O. Hil- 
leque as proprietor of the Blair ( Wis.) 
Bakery. 

C. E. Marburger, Mosinee, has discon- 
tinued his bakery. 

Jens Brievold has moved the Tasty 
Bakery, Hurley, to a new location. 

J. G. Moller has taken over the feed 
store of H. N. Utoft, Luck. 

Mrs. M. Bast has purchased the Strat- 
ford (Wis.) Bakery from A. Paskey. 

Carl Rosanstand has reopened the 
Vienna Bakery, Prentice. 

Keithley’s Bakery, Granton, has been 
opened. 

Lee Schils has purchased the interest 
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of his partner, Charles Waters, in the 
West Ledl Bakery, Port Washington. 


Wyoming 
Fire caused $5,000 loss to the bakery 
of William Bowler, Powell, including 
$2,000 on flour just received. 





First Boat Loaded at Duluth 

Dututu, Minn., April 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The steamer H. H. Brown 
shifted to the Occident Terminal Eleva- 
tor on April 4 for loading 365,000 bus 
spring wheat to go to Buffalo at the 
opening of navigation. This is the first 
boat loading this year. 


CHARTERING FOR OPENING 
OF NAVIGATION IS LIGHT 


Dvututu, Mrinn.—Chartering of boat 
space to move grain down the lakes fol- 
lowing the opening of navigation, set for 
about April 15, is not very brisk or in 
any volume. Eastern mills seem to have 
supplied their immediate requirements. 
It is estimated that 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
bus rye will go out early, leaving ap- 
proximately some 3,000,000 unsold here. 
There is also some spring and durum 
wheat contracted to move east along 
with oats and other grains. Most of the 
business is to Montreal, Buffalo loadings 
lagging. 

Rates are reported steady, possibly to 
vary slightly one way or another, de- 
pending on how bad a shipper or boat- 
owner wanted to negotiate business. 

An offshore wind loosened the ice pack 
in the lake and sent it out of sight early 
last week, opening local navigation. Sev- 
eral small boats departed for north shore 
points with provisions, and will return 
with varied loads. Subsequently some of 
the ice returned and drove up on the 
beach over on the Wisconsin side. There 
is not enough of it to hinder free pass- 
age of boats, even if it should drift over 
in front of the Duluth canal entry. With 
a few days of warm weather or north- 
west wind it probably would disappear 
entirely. The harbor on the Duluth side 
is clear. Some ice remains on the Su- 
perior front, but it is rotten and tugs 
go through it unhindered. 


30,000-Ton Liner to Be Built 
New York, N. Y.—The Holland-Amer- 
ica Line has completed plans for the 
construction of a 30,000-ton passenger 
liner for New York-Rotterdam service. 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








c From 

Montreal {New 
To— tNew York Orleans 
BOTEONE cccsccves *28.00 33.00 ates 
Amsterdam ....... 25.00 25.00 +25.00 
BREWOGR 06se ences 25.00 cose F9BE.00 
Avonmouth ........ *27.00 23.00 eT 
eer *27.00 25.00 27.00 
BE: “aveahessaes 35.00 rer 44.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 25.00 
i eT eee 23.00 ‘0% ++25.00 

EE. Sch eee yee ew *27.00 23.00 eee 
ae *27.00 23.00 eses 
Copenhagen ....... 35.00 35.00 37.00 
CNG seas e69066 6:25 *27.00 35.00 ame 
Danzig *28.00 39.00 38.00 
Dublin - *27.00 25.00 27.00 
Dundee *28.00 28.00 See 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 one 45.00 
ere 45.00 cuss e0% 
EE. 6a tae scan *27.00 24.00 0 


27.0 
36.00 37.00 


Gothenburg ....... 35.00 

a, ae *23.00 23.00 tt25.00 
PUTED 60260 02 ¥eeees 40.00 a's 25.00 
Helsingfors ....... *35.00 38.00 38.00 
4464495 e0éa0 6s *27.00 25.00 oes 
ROUTED 4s 6.6 6450600606 *27.00 25.00 meee 
OS eee 22.00 22.00 25.00 
| eee ee 22.00 22.00 25.00 
Londonderry ...... *27.00 35.00 oe 
BEE. oo 6 ob nee He 38.00 42.00 
Manchester . 22.00 25.00 
Marseilles ... a0 35.00 
Newcastle 25.00 ose 
EES rire cee 35.00 37.00 
PE eo 6.cneereeres 40.00 





25.00 +t25.00 


Rotterdam ° 
30.00 27.00 


Southampton ...... ease 
Stavanger ......... 35.00 35.00 44.00 
Serer *35.00 atte eer 
Stockholm ..4.0.00. 37.00 38.00 42.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 26c, Avonmouth 25c, Belfast 25c, Bris- 
tol 25c, Cardiff: 25c, Cork 25c, Danzig 26c, 
Dublin 25c, Dundee 26c, Glasgow 24c, Ham- 
burg 20-23c, Helsingfors 33c, Hull 25c, Leith 
25c¢, Londonderry 265c, Newcastle 265c, 
Pirwus 30c, Stettin 32c. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 
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COLORADO AND UTAH RATE 
READJUSTMENT IS ORDERED 


Denver, Coro.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week ordered an 
adjustment of rates on grain and grain 
products from Utah points to Colorado, 
and from Colorado points to the South- 
west and lower Mississippi Valley. The 
adjustment is effective Aug. 10. The 
Commission advanced the rail rates on 
grain and grain products from Utah to 
Colorado 2c per 100 lbs, and decreased 
them from 4.5c to 14c from Colorado to 
the Southwest and the Mississippi Val- 
ley. The decision shuts out Utah com- 
petition on grain and grain products in 
Denver and Colorado trade territory, and 
places the flour and grain products of 
Denver and Colorado on a better com- 
petitie basis with the home products of 
the  uthwest and the lower Mississippi 
Val iy. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s findings follow: 

“Rates on grain and grain products, in 
carloads, from Colorado common points 
to destinations in Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates _pre- 
scribed. 

“Rates on grain and grain products 
from representative points of origin in 
Utah and on the Oregon Short Line and 
Utah Idaho Central in Idaho and Ore- 
gon to points on the lines of defendants 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama found unduly prejudicial. Non- 
prejudicial relationship of rates pre- 
scribed. 

“Eastbound rates on flour, minimum 
40,000 lbs, from the origin territory in 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon 
and Wyoming found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent exceed- 
ing the wheat rates. 

“Rates on grain and grain products, 
in carloads, from the origin territory in 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and 
Wyoming to points on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western in Utah and Colorado 
(west of Colorado common points) 
found not unreasonable. Prayer for es- 
tablishment of joint rates from and to 
these points denied.” 


Ogden Looks for Export Trade 

Ocpven, Urau.—Belief that Ogden 
mills will be able to enter the export 
trading field, shipping to Europe through 
Galveston, Texas, was expressed by E. 
R. Alton, manager of the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., following the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s decision in the 
case of the Ogden Grain Exchange seek- 
ing rate changes into southwestern states. 
Territory particularly affected by reduc- 
tions made includes Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
H. P. Iverson, local manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. and president of the 
Ogden Grain Exchange, stated that the 
benefits from the rate reduction would 
extend even over a greater scope of 
territory, affecting all grain moving into 
Ogden from Utah, Idaho and Oregon 
and all outgoing shipments to both the 
Southwest and Southeast. 


Shippers Meet in Washington 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Five hundred 
representatives of the industries of the 
Middle Atlantic states are here attend- 
ing the first annual meeting of the ship- 
pers’ regional advisory board of that 
district. Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, is a 
member of the committee in charge of 
the meeting. 


Southern Rates Upheld 

NasHvILLE, TENN.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has handed down 
a ruling on the complaint of shippers at 
Birmingham, Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
seeking a revision of freight rates on 
grain and grain products from those 
points to South Atlantic ports. The re- 
lief sought was held unjustified, and was 
denied. 
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NTIL recent years no systematic 
U study of the wheat varieties of the 

United States had been made. 
Klippart, in “The Wheat Plant,” pub- 
lished in 1859, listed about 150, many 
of which were doubtless the same under 
different names. Various agricultural 
experiment stations listed the varieties 
grown in their localities or collected 
them for experimental work in plats. 
Carleton, in “The Small Grains,” pub- 
lished in 1916, gave a list of the botani- 
cal groupings of the wheats of the world, 
basing his arrangement apparently up- 
on the classifications of Kérnicke and 
Werner’s “Handbuch des Getreidebaues” 
of 1885. Carleton mentioned mostly for- 
eign varieties, omitting many of the 
commonest American ones. Percival, 
about 1920, in “The Wheat Plant,’ de- 
scribed from a_ botanical standpoint 
many of the wheats of the world, but 
inadequately listed those of commercial 
importance in the United States. In 
1909 the Howard Laboratory compiled a 
list of commercially grown varieties 
from questionnaires sent out to experi- 
ment stations and mills in ail wheat 
growing states. We recognized that the 
list was not complete nor fully accurate, 
but it was exceedingly useful. It re- 
mained for Clark, Martin, and Ball, of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, to com- 
pile the first systematic and nearly com- 
plete list. This was published under the 
title, “Classification of American Wheat 
Varieties.” 


SINGLE PURE STRAIN RARE 


Few commercial lots of wheat are 
composed of a single pure strain. They 
usually consist of from 75 to 95 per 
cent of the variety locally grown, the 
remainder consisting of other varieties, 
sometimes of many sorts. In this par- 
ticular, however, conditions are far bet- 
ter than 20 or 30 years ago. 


It is well known that wheat varieties 
grown in some sections of the country 
are, because of climatic conditions, total- 
ly unsuited for growth in other sections. 
The wheats grown in the United States 
may be botanically grouped into three 
divisions: Common or vulgare wheats, 
club wheats, and durum or macaroni 
wheats. Very small amounts of three or 
four varieties of poulard wheats are 
also grown, and considerable quantities 
of emmer, a feed wheat. 


THE COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


The varieties fall naturally into the 
following commercial classes: hard spring 
wheats; hard winter wheats (subgrouped 
into those grown in the central Great 
Plains area and those hardier varieties 
grown in the more severe northern sec- 
tions); soft winter wheats cultivated in 
the eastern and central sections of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains; 
soft winter wheats, mainly common white 
wheats, cultivated in the western and 
Pacific Coast states; soft spring wheats, 
mainly common white wheats, cultivated 
in the western states; a few varieties of 
common soft spring wheats cultivated in 
the eastern and southern states, but 
usually sown as winter wheats, that is, 
planted in the late fall; club wheats, 
both winter and spring, grown only in 
the western states and Oklahoma; durum 
wheats, grown principally in the Great 
Plains states; and a small amount of 
the poulard and emmer wheats. The 
largest number of varieties are grown in 
the soft winter wheat and western wheat 
areas, 

GROWN UNDER MANY NAMES 


In the whole country and Canada a 
large number of wheat varieties are 
grown under nearly a thousand names. 
J. Allen Clark, agronomist of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
stated some time ago that he had the 
names of 835 wheats, but that on account 
of the fact that many of these names 
were used in different localities for the 
same wheats, the list of actual distinct 
wheat varieties was 230, of which 180 
may be considered as of commercial im- 
portance. A study of the “Classification of 
American Wheat Varieties” reveals some 
interesting facts. By grouping the va- 
rieties into districts on the basis of ter- 
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Wheat Varieties of the United States 


By Charles H. Briggs 
Howard Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory 


ritory and spring and winter, I have 
compiled the following table of varieties: 


COMMERCIAL AND KNOWN TRUE 
VARIETIES OF WHEATS GROWN IN 
THE VARIOUS SECTIONS OF UNITED 
STATES 


-3 
Se 
4 gs 
S @& 
2 EF 
e &S 
BE Se o 
—E «§° $ 
Common Wheats: Oo 25 & 
Hard spring (in northern 
states and Canada).... 17 8 25 
Northern hard winter (in 
northern great plains 
SERCO cc cccvcsevcvcpses 6 
Hard winter (mainly cen- 
tral, also northern and 
WOUGTE) veccoseccccens 6 2 8 
Soft winter (eastern and 
GOMCTRR) cccccseccccces *62 23 *85 
Soft winter (western).... *2 3 *23 
Soft spring (western).... 36 5 41 
Soft spring (eastern and 
southern, but fall-sown 
in southeastern states). 4 1 5 
OEE 2 cv caeecpeecesays *147 42 *189 
Club Wheats (in West and 
Oklahoma only): 
Dt cisieereereades ceen 12 . 12 
Winter .. ; os ws ewe 2 1 3 
WE 5 300%%s% .. 14 1 15 
Poulard Wheats: 
Aer 2 2 
Winter 2 2 
TOtAl scvses catan ‘ 4 4 
Durum Wheats: 
Pes , io “ae 1 13 
Polish Wheats: 
Spring ... 1 “6 1 
Emmer: 
Spring . 1 1 2 
Winter ‘ss ° 1 oe 1 
Total , aa va 2 1 3 
Spelt: 
Spring 1 1 
Winter 3 3 
Total 4 4 
Einkorn: 
Winter .. aidner . en 1 1 
Grand totals .......... 180 50 230 


*Four soft winter varieties are grown both 
east and west, hence totals are here cor- 
rected. 

The standardized names adopted for 
the wheat varieties grown either com- 
mercially or experimentally are given in 
the following list, in which I have 
grouped them in accordance with the 
above system of classification. The ab- 
breviation “R” is used for red skinned 
wheats and “Wh” for white skinned or 
amber wheats. Those in quotations are 
experimental or not of commercial im- 
portance. Those in parentheses are com- 
mon but not recommended synonyms or 
local names following the preferred dis- 
tinctive name. 


COMMON WHEATS 


Hard Spring (in northern states and Can- 
ada): “Dakota’’ R, Dixon (Humpback II) 
(semihard) R, Early Red Fife R, Ghirka 
(Ghirka Spring) R, Glyndon R, Haynes 
Blue-stem R, Humpback (semihard) - R, 
“Huron” (semihard) R, Kitchener R, Kota 
R, Ladoga R, “Laramie’’ R, Marquis R, 
“Norka” R, “Pioneer” R, Power R, Prelude 
R, Preston (Velvet Chaff) R, Red Bobs R, 
Red Fife R, Ruby R, “Rysting’’ R, Stanley 
R, “Wellman” (Wellman’s Fife) R, ‘‘White 
Fife’ Wh. 

Northern Hard Winter (in northern great 
plains states). Iowa No. 404 R, Iowa No. 
1946 R, Minhardi R, Minturki R, Montana 
No. 36 R, Wisconsin Pedigree No. 2 R. 

Hard Winter (mainly central, also north- 
ern and western). Alton R, Bacska (Wis- 
consin Pedigree No. 408) R, ‘“Beloglina”’ 
R, Black Hulled (Clark’s Black Hulled) R, 
Kanred R, Nebraska No. 60 R, Turkey Red 
R, “Yaroslav” R. 

Soft Winter (eastern and central). Ash- 
land R, “Bearded Winter Fife’’ Wh, “Big 
Frame” R, China R, Climax (Jones Climax) 
R, Currell (Currell’s Prolific) R, Dawson 
(Dawson Golden Chaff) Wh, Democrat Wh, 
“Diamond Grit’ R, Diehl-Mediterranean R, 
Fleming R, Flint R, Forward R, Fulcaster 
R, Fultz R, Fultzo-Mediterranean R, Gipsy 
R, Gladden R, “Gluten” (Gluten B86) R, 
Goens R, Goldcoin* Wh, Gold Drop R, Golden 
Cross R, Grandprize R, Greeson Wh, Har- 
vest Queen R, Homer R, “Honor” Wh, 
“Hussar” (Red Hussar) R, Illini Chief R, 
“Imperial Amber” R, Jones Fife* R, Leap 
(Leap’s Prolific) R, “Link” (Missing Link) 
Wh, Longberry No. 1 Wh, “Mammoth Am- 
ber” Wh, Mammoth Red R, Martin* Wh, 
Mealy R, Mediterranean R, “Nebraska No. 
28"" R, ‘‘New Amber Longberry’’ Wh, Nigger 
R, Oakley R, “Oatka Chief’? Wh, Odessa* 
R, “Ontario Wonder” R, Penquite R, “Pes- 
terboden” R, Poole R, Portage R, Pride of 
Genesee R, Prosperity (American Bronze) 
R, Read (Read’s White Winter) Wh, ‘“‘Red 
Chief’ R, Red Clawson R, Red May R, 


Red Rock R, Red Wave R, Rice R, Roches- 
ter R, Rudy R, Rupert R, Rural New York- 
er No. 6 R, “‘Rural New Yorker No. 57” R, 
Russian R, Russian Red R, Satisfaction 
(Smith’s Rust Proof) Wh, ‘“Schonacher” 
Wh, “Seneca Chief” Wh, “Sibley” R, Sil- 
versheaf R, Treadwell Wh, Trumbull R, 
Valley (also Kansas and Texas) R, “Vir- 
ginia” R, Walker R, Wheedling R, White 
Winter Wh, White Wonder Wh, “Windsor” 
Wh, “Winter Chief’ R, ‘“‘Wisconsin Pedi- 
gree No. 40” R, Wyandotte (Wyandotte 
Red) R, Zimmerman R. 

Soft Winter (western). Arcadian Wh, 
“Ariette’” R, Buffum No. 17 R, “Challenge” 
Wh, Cox R, Eaton Wh, Genesee Giant Wh, 
Goldcoin* Wh, Jones Fife* R, Kofod (some- 
times intermediate or spring) Wh, Loft- 
house R, Martin® Wh, Odessa* R, Peter- 
son (Lars Peterson) R, Prohibition Wh, 
Red Russian R, “Ruddy” R, Silvercoin Wh, 
Sol R, Squarehead R, Squarehead’s Master 
R, Triplet R, Winter Blue-stem Wh. 

Soft Spring (western). “Allen” (Red Al- 
len) Wh, Baart Wh, “Bobs’’ Wh, Bunyip 
Wh, Canadian Red Wh, Champlain (Prin- 
gle’s Champlain) R, Chul R, Colorado No. 
50 Wh, Converse R, Dart (Dart’s Imperial) 
Wh, Defiance Wh, Dicklow Wh, Early De- 
fiance Wh, “Erivan’ R, Federation Wh, 
Foisy Wh, Fretes R, Galgalos Wh, Gypsum 
Wh, Hard Federation Wh, Huston R, In- 
dian Wh, John Brown Wh, Jumbuck Wh, 
Kinney R, Lynn Wh, Mexican Blue-stem 
Wh, New Zealand Wh, Pacific Blue-stem 
Wh, Pilcraw Wh, Propo Wh, Quality Wh, 
Regenerated Defiance Wh, Rink Wh, Schlan- 
stedt R, Sevier Wh, Sonora Wh, Surprise 
(Pringle’s Surprise) Wh, ‘“Talimka’ Wh, 
Touse Wh, “White Federation’ Wh. 

Soft Spring (eastern and southern, but 
fall sown in southeastern states). “Em- 
erald”’ Wh, Java R, Palisade (Colorado and 
Nebraska) Wh, Purple Straw R (soft east- 
ern spring but in southeastern states fall 
sown), Resaca R. 


CLUB WHEATS (WESTERN ONLY) 

Spring. Big Club Wh, Blue Chaff (or 
intermediate) Wh, Dale R, Hybrid 63 Wh, 
Hybrid 108 R (or intermediate), Hybrid 123 
R, Hybrid 143 Wh (also intermediate), Jen- 
kin Wh, Little Club Wh, Mayview R, Red- 
chaff Wh, Wilbur Wh. 

Spring. Copei R, ‘Hybrid 60" Wh, Hybrid 
128 Wh. 

POULARD 
Spring. Alaska Wh, Clackamas R. 
Winter. Titanic Wh, Winter Alaska R. 


DURUM 
Spring. Acme Wh, Arnautka Wh, Buford 
Wh, “Golden Ball” Wh, Kahla Wh, Ku- 
banka Wh, Kubanka No. 8 Wh, Marowani 
Wh, Mindum Wh, Monad Wh, Peliss Wh, 
Pentad “D-5" R, Velvet Don Wh. 
POLISH 
Spring. White Polish Wh. 
EMMER 
Spring. ‘‘Khapli’’ R, Vernal R. 
Winter. Black Winter R. 
SPELT 
Spring. ‘‘White Spring” R. 


Winter. “Alstroum” R, “Bearded” R, 
“Red Winter” R. 
EINKORN 
Winter. ‘“‘Einkorn” R. 


*These varieties are grown both in east- 
ern, central and western states. 


On the basis of acreage devoted to 
the various wheat varieties in 1919, the 
question of what varieties are cultivated 
most extensively in the United States 
may be answered as follows: 


Spring. Marquis, 11,825,200; Preston, 2,- 
.200; Haynes Blue-stem, 1,530,800; Red 
Fife, 750,000. 

Hard Winter. Turkey, 21,588,300. 

Soft Winter. Fultz, 4,801,100; Fulcaster, 
2,576,500; Mediterranean, 2,558,900; Poole, 
2,453,400; Red May, 1,165,900; Red Wave, 
1,132,400; Harvest Queen, 1,007,600; Currell, 
645,000; Leap, 513,100; Jones Fife, 476,100; 
Gold Coin, 452,100; Rudy, 399,400; Fultzo- 
Mediterranean, 287,900; Nigger, 280,600; Red 
Rock, 216,000; Russian Red, 172,000; Goens, 
132,600; Dawson, 125,500; Gipsy, 122,500; 
Diehl-Mediterranean, 114,700. 

Soft Western. Pacific Blue-stem (spring), 
1,363,400; Baart (spring), 500,500; Goldcoin 
(winter), 497,200; Sonora (spring), 243,900; 
Defiance (spring), 194,400; Dicklow (spring), 
164,600; Red Russian (winter), 154,900. 

Soft Spring (eastern and southern). Pur- 
ple Straw (grown as a winter wheat), 273,- 
800. 

Club. Clubs (unnamed; about two thirds 
spring and one third winter), 383,600; Hy- 






brid 128 (winter), 289,100; Little Club 
(spring), 106,100. 

Durum. Durum (unnamed varieties), 
4,201,400. 


The principal varieties according to 
states and the acreage devoted to the 
varieties in 1919, whenever any variety is 
grown on 5,000 acres or more, are as 
follows: 

Alabama (soft winter, except Purple 
Straw). Purple Straw, 18,500; Fulcaster, 
5,700; others and not reported, 5,817. 

Arizona (spring). Baart, 20,100; Sonora, 
5,700; others and not reported, 942. 

Arkansas (soft winter except Purple 
Straw). Red May, 63,700; Fultz, 37,100; 
Fulcaster, 30,400; Mediterranean, 24,100; 





Purple Straw, 21,500; Turkey, 14,300; others 
and not reported, 42,908. 

California (all spring except Turkey). 
Pacific Blue-stem, 441,400; Sonora, 190,600; 
Baart, 116,400; Club varieties, 111,900; Sur- 
prise, 29,300; Little Club, 27,100; Defiance, 
26,500; Propo, 19,400; Galgalos, 18,000; Lynn, 
9,300; Turkey, 7,200; others and not re- 
ported, 79,614. 

Colorado (all spring except Turkey). 
Turkey, 884,300; Durum varieties, 148,000; 
Marquis, 125,200; Defiance, 124,000; Pacific 
Blue-stem, 7,900; Ladoga, 6,100; others and 
not reported, 15,613. 

Delaware (winter). Fulcaster, 18,800; 
Fultz, 14,100; Leap, 12,700; Mediterranean, 
7,700; others-and not reported, 66,340. 

Georgia (winter except Purple Straw). 
Purple Straw, 77,400; Red May, 34,100; Ful- 


caster, 17,700; others and not reported, 
6,789. 
Idaho. Marquis (spring), 185,400; Tur- 


key (winter), 178,000; Dicklow (spring), 
159,800; Pacific Blue-stem (spring), 141,600; 
Gold Coin (winter), 92,800; Club varieties 
(spring), 44,700; Red Russian (winter), 
38,600; Jones Fife (winter), 25,200; Little 
Club (spring), 24,600; Sonora (spring), 22,- 
800; Jenkin Club (spring), 21,300; Defiance 
(spring), 15,400; Baart (spring), 15,200; 
Odessa (winter), 14,500; Big Club (spring), 
12,300; Gypsum (spring), 9,600; Martin 
(winter), 7,400; Surprise (spring), 5,300; 
others and not reported, 103,495. 

Illinois. Turkey (winter), 1,106,200; Fultz 
(winter), 991,600; Marquis (spring), 464,800; 
Mediterranean (winter), 261,500; Red Wave 
(winter), 142,400; Red May (winter), 138,- 
200; Jones Fife (winter), 126,400; Poole 
(winter), 112,900; Fulcaster (winter), 105,- 
200; Harvest Queen (winter), 94,900; Fult- 
zo Mediterranean, 50,000; Haynes Blue-stem 
(spring), 32,600; Nigger (winter), 29,700; 
Russian Red (winter), 23,900; Preston 
(spring), 23,800; Currell (winter), 22,400; 
Rudy (winter), 15,300; Durum _ varieties 
(spring), 10,500; Climax (winter), 7,400; 
Grand Prize (winter), 6,400; Diehl Mediter- 
ranean (winter), 6,200; Flint (winter), 6,100; 
others and not reported, 281,950. 

Indiana (all winter except Marquis). 
Poole, 707,600; Fultz, 410,700; Red Wave, 
369,700; Rudy, 238,100; Red May, 147,200; 
Turkey, 128,100; Nigger, 100,600; Mediter- 
ranean, 63,900; Goens, 60,800; Russian Red, 
58,500; Fuleaster, 35,000; Fultzo Mediter- 
ranean, 29,000; Currell, 28,200; Jones Fife, 
25,200; Gipsy, 17,500; Red Rock, 16,200; 
Marquis, 11,000; Wheedling, 10,900; Red 
Clawson, 7,500; others and not reported, 
308,257. 

Iowa. Turkey (winter), 749,100; Marquis 
(spring), 402,800; Haynes Blue-stem 
(spring), 96,000; Preston (spring), 65,100; 
Durum varieties (spring), 15,400; Red Fife 
(spring), 14,000; Red May (winter), 14,000; 
Iowa 404 (winter), 13,100; Fultz (winter), 
5,300; others and not reported, 53,396. 

Kansas (winter except Palisade and 
Durums). Turkey, 9,729,700; Harvest 
Queen, 509,100; Fultz, 334,300; Red May, 
141,100; Currell, 130,200; Fulcaster, 111,700; 
Kanred, 87,200; Mediterranean, 78,300; Diehl 
Mediterranean, 62,500; Durum varieties 
(spring), 43,200; Palisade, 25,900; Poole, 14,- 
200; Penquite, 12,000; Alton, 8,100; Illini 
Chief, 9,600; Nigger, 9,400; Red Wave, 6,700; 
others and not reported, 407,166. 

Kentucky (winter). Fultz, 279,200; Poole, 
100,500; Fulcaster, 97,900; Currell, 69,200; 
Mediterranean, 49,900; Red Wave, 34,900; 
Fultzo Mediterranean, 25,700; Red May, 16,- 
100; Russian Red, 10,700; Odessa, 9,400; 
Jones Fife, 7,800; Rice, 7,000; Rudy, 5,700; 
others and not reported, 86,532. 

Maine (spring). Marquis, 10,300. 

Maryland (winter except Purple Straw). 
Fulcaster, 178,200; Fultz, 117,400; Currell, 
88,300; Leap, 43,700; Mediterranean, 39,800; 
Silver Sheaf, 20,400; Fultzo Mediterranean, 
19,100; Purple Straw, 13,600; Rudy, 13,100; 
China, 12,500; Poole, 11,900; Red Wave, 
9,400; others and not reported, 92,695. 

Michigan (all winter except Marquis, 
Preston, and Red Fife). Red Rock, 195,400; 
Gold Coin, 133,500; Marquis, 59,300; Red 
Wave, 58,700; Dawson, 54,400; Red Clawson, 
34,300; Nigger, 27,500; Poole, 22,200; Rudy, 
18,500; Diehl Mediterranean, 11,500; Pres- 
ton, 10,600; Red May, 9,800; Mediterranean, 
8,500; Red Fife, 7,600; Turkey, 7,400; Haynes 
Blue-stem, 7,000; Durum varieties (spring), 
5,700; Fultz, 5,200; others and not reported, 
176,960. 

Minnesota (all spring except Turkey). 
Marquis, 2,175,300; Preston, 800,700; Haynes 
Blue-stem, 361,800; Durum varieties 
(spring), 137,300; Red Fife, 65,900; Turkey, 
62,200; Humpback, 18,400; others and not 
reported, 168,502. 

Missouri (all winter except Marquis). 
Fultz, 1,608,900; Turkey, 593,000; Red May, 
443,200; Mediterranean, 341,600; Fulcaster, 
273,800; Harvest Queen, 176,400; Poole, 172,- 
000; Currell, 155,300; Fultzo Mediterranean, 
92,300; Red Wave, 78,000; Jones Fife, 29,- 
100; Prosperity, 17,100; Marquis, 12,800; 
Russian Red, 11,900; Illini Chief, 11,200; 
Zimmerman, 9,600; Odessa, 7,600; Red Claw- 
son, 7,100; Nigger, 6,100; others and not re- 
ported, 493,358. 

Montana (all spring except Turkey and 
Jones Fife). Marquis, 689,800; Turkey, 369,- 
900; Durum varieties (spring), 269,300; 
Haynes Blue-stem, 104,100; Red Fife, 55,400; 
Preston, 22,800; Jones Fife, 19,300; Pacific 
Blue-stem, 11,100; Club varieties (spring), 
10,600; others and not reported, 138,402. 

Nebraska (all spring except Turkey). Tur- 
key, 3,499,000; Durum varieties (spring), 
205,400; Marquis, 179,300; Preston, 121,000; 
Haynes Blue-stem, 28,700; Palisade, 14,000; 
Java, 10,900; Ladoga, 10,400; Red Fife, 
9,000; others and not reported, 138,882. 

Nevada (spring). Pacific Blue-stem, 
6,700. 

New Jersey (winter). meandivencen, 26,- 
900; Fuleaster, 16,800; Red Wave, 5,600; 
Leap, 5,300; others and not reported, 25,- 
293 


New Mexico (all spring except Turkey). 
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Turkey, 83,100; Sonora, 19,800; Durum varie- 
ties (spring), 9,600; Marquis, 8,100; others 
and not reported, 7,185. 

New York (all winter except Marquis and 
Red Fife). Gold Coin, 222,000; Dawson, 53,- 
200; Marquis, 52,500; Red Wave, 14,600; 
Prosperity, 7,800; Fulcaster, 7,200; Fultz, 
7,000; Red Fife, 6,900; Mediterranean, 5,700; 
others and not reported, 63,794. 

North Carolina (winter except Purple 
Straw). Fulcaster, 199,900; Leap, 153,100; 
Purple Straw (spring), 86,500; Flint, 32,- 
800; Currell, 22,000; Fultz, 18,400; Red May, 
14,500; Fultzo Mediterranean, 7,500; Rice, 
7,800; Mediterranean, 5,200; Greeson, 5,100; 
others and not reported, 59,059. 

North Dakota (all spring except Turkey). 
Marquis, 4,274,800; Durum varieties 
(spring), 2,611,500; Preston, 760,100; Haynes 
Blue-stem, 725,100; Red Fife, 526,000; Tur- 
key, 33,900; Pentad Durum, 33,500; Kubanka 
Durum, 26,900; Kahla Durum, 14,700; Pow- 
er, 9,100; Humpback, 6,600; others and not 
reported, 74,273. 

Ohio (all winter except Marquis). Poole, 
1,133,900; Fultz, 300,100; Red Wave, 249,200; 
Nigger, 103,200; Gipsy, 84,000; Gold Coin, 
74,700; Goens, 64,200; Mediterranean, 55,500; 
Rudy, 46,200;"Russian Red, 34,300; Marquis, 
24,900; Fulcaster, 24,600; Mealy, 23,300; Red 
Clawson, 16,500; Red May, 15,300; Fultzo 
Mediterranean, 12,800; Prosperity, 11,400; 
Rupert, 10,300; Jones Fife, 9,900; Gladden, 
7,700; Turkey, 6,100; Grand Prize, 5,800; 
Dawson, 5,200; others and not reported, 
554,792. ; 

Oklahoma (all winter except Clubs, 
Durums, and Purple Straw). Turkey, 3,235,- 
500; Fulcaster, 322,400; Harvest Queen, 218,- 
200; Mediterranean, 215,800; Fultz, 155,900; 
Currell, 70,400; Red May, 39,800; Kanred, 
10,300; Fultzo Mediterranean, 9,600; Durum 
varieties (spring), 9,000; Rudy, 8,500; Pur- 
ple Straw, 6,200; Club varieties (spring), 
5,800; others and not reported, 404,505. 

Oregon. Gold Coin (winter), 155,500; Tur- 
key (winter), 142,400; Pacific Blue-stem 
(spring), 121,700; Hybrid 128 (winter), 
(Club), 103,300; Club varieties (spring and 
winter), 58,200; White Winter, 50,700; Foisy 
(spring), 41,300; Baart (spring), 39,700; Lit- 
tle Club (spring), 32,100; Prohibition (win- 
ter), 24,600; Marquis (spring), 23,700; Kin- 
ney (spring), 23,400; Huston (spring), 22,- 
400; Red Chaff Club (spring), 22,000; De- 
fiance (spring), 18,500; Hybrid 63 (spring), 
(Club), 17,600; Galgalos (spring), 16,500; 
Rink (spring), 14,400; Sonora (spring), 12,- 
600; Red Russian (winter), 7,700; Wilbur 
Club (spring), 6,700; Eason (winter), 5,200; 
Martin (winter), 5,000; others and not re- 
ported, 97,947. 

Pennsylvania (winter). Fulcaster, 335,- 
200; Fultz, 236,500; Mediterranean, 132,600; 
Red Wave, 107,700; Poole, 91,000; Rudy, 
52,200; China, 42,400; Leap, 25,800; Fultzo 
Mediterranean, 22,200; Diehl Mediterranean, 
20,200; Mealy, 17,900; Grand Prize, 14,500; 
Gold Coin, 13,700; Russian Red, 7,200; Jones 
Fife, 6,100; Red May, 6,100; Climax, 6,000; 
others and not reported, 261,937. 
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South Carolina (winter except Purple 
Straw). Purple Straw, 32,800; Red May, 
17,900; Leap, 13,200; Flint, 7,300; others and 
not reported, 9,124. 

South Dakota (all spring except Turkey). 
Marquis, 2,385,600; Durum varieties (spring), 
654,500; Preston (spring), 401,000; Haynes 
Blue-stem, 153,900; Turkey, 56,800; Red Fife, 
35,900; Kubanka Durum (spring), 22,800; 
Pentad Durum (spring), 10,600; others and 
not reported, 171,711. 

Tennessee (winter except Purple Straw). 
Fulcaster, 277,900; Fultz, 95,800; Red May, 
41,900; Poole, 37,200; Currell, 29,600; Leap, 
23,700; Mediterranean, 23,600; Mealy, 16,600; 
Rice, 14,800; Fultzo Mediterranean, 11,100; 
Purple Straw, 6,900; others and not report- 
ed, 82,397. 

Texas (all winter except the Durums). 
Mediterranean, 1,331,900; Turkey, 813,200; 
Fulcaster, 43,400; Durum varieties (spring), 
26,000; Fultz, 22,200; Russian Red, 15,000; 
Arnautka Durum (spring), 14,400; Red May, 
7,000; others and not reported, 115,879. 

Utah, Turkey (winter), 83,300; Club 
varieties (spring), 24,300; Surprise (spring), 
23,400; Gold Coin (winter), 22,700; Touse 
(spring), 18,600; Marquis (spring), 15,600; 
Pacific Blue-stem (spring), 11,700; Odessa 
(winter), 8,500; Sonora (spring), 8,100; 
Kofod (winter), 7,900; others and not re- 
ported, 26,257. 

Vermont (spring). Marquis, 5,600; others 
and not reported, 5,076. 

Virginia (winter). Fulcaster, 378,300; 
Leap, 226,600; Fultz, 103,800; Mediterran- 
ean, 61,500; Flint, 41,500; Currell, 15,700; 
Red Wave, 11,500; Fultzo Mediterranean, 
6,400; others and not reported, 126,161. 

Washington. Pacific Blue-stem (spring), 
620,500; Baart (spring), 305,600; Marquis 
(spring), 231,700; Gold Coin (winter), 225,- 
500; Jones Fife (winter), 215,900; Turkey 
(winter), 190,400; Hybrid 128 (winter) 
(Club), 184,000; Club varieties (spring and 
winter), 112,500; Red Russian (winter), 1068,- 
400; Hybrid 143 (spring) (Club), 49,500; 
Jenkin Club (spring), 40,700; Hybrid 123 
(spring) (Club), 26,900; Little Club (spring), 
19,200; Hybrid 63 (spring) (Club), 15,600; 
Martin (winter), 13,700; Red Chaff Club 
(spring), 13,600; Allen (spring), 13,400; 
others and not reported, 91,660. 

West Virginia (winter). Fulcaster, 86,- 
800; Fultz, 47,900; Poole, 39,000; Mediter- 
ranean, 31,400; Red Wave, 17,800; Fultzo 
Mediterranean, 14,100; Silver Sheaf, 10,400; 
Leap, 9,300; others and not reported, 29,236. 

Wisconsin (all spring except Turkey and 
Wisconsin Pedigree). Marquis, 313,400; 
Haynes Blue-stem, 40,600; Turkey, 39,600; 
Preston, 26,800; Red Fife, 13,300; Durum 
varieties (spring), 12,100; Wisconsin Pedi- 
gree No. 2, 6,900; others and not reported, 
62,645. 

Wyoming (all spring except Turkey). 
Marquis, 61,100; Durum varieties (spring), 
42,500; Turkey, 27,800; others and not re- 
ported, 25,967. 








Baking Institute Comes to the Defense 
of Apple Pie and Doughnuts . 


N Associated Press dispatch recent- 
ly carried all over the country the 
opinions of Mildred Munson, an of- 

ficial of the Columbia County tubercu- 
losis and public health committee, who 
told delegates to the annual conference 
that, because of its richness, apple pie 
should not be used as a lunch for school 
boys. She was also credited with say- 
ing that doughnuts were the worst enemy 
of the school girl. 

The American Institute of Baking im- 
mediately wrote the manager of the As- 
sociated Press pointing out that the facts 
are absolutely opposed to Miss Munson’s 
statements about apple pie. 

“It is not a rich food, as any one who 

. will for a moment consider its compo- 
sition can determine,” said the letter. “It 
is just pie crust filled with applesauce, 
sweetened to taste. Chemically it is just 
about as ‘rich’ as unbuttered bread. A 
pound of white bread contains 1,180 cal- 
ories, and a pound of pie 1,230 calories. 
Moreover, it is not indigestible; on the 
contrary, it is a very digestible food. 
There is plenty of authority to prove 
that. 

“Dr. Langworthy, the nutrition author- 
ity of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and his associate, Dr. Deuel, 
have studied the digestibility of some of 
our common foods, and report that 99.5 
per cent of the starch in pie crust is di- 
gestible, this figure being the highest in 
the list of foods studied. Dr. Phillip 
Hawk, one of the leading authorities on 
nutrition, in reporting what are perhaps 
the most complete studies on the digesti- 
bility of foods says: ‘Pies with crust, if 
properly made, could by no means be 
classified as difficult for the stomach to 
handle.’ 

“In order to determine the value of pie 
in nutrition we have fed pie to our best 
animals in our nutrition laboratory for a 
number of years, and find pies of all 
kinds to be very excellent food, not 


completely balanced in the case of fruit 
pies, but custard pie nourished our white 
rats beyond the weaning period until old 
age more perfectly than any other food 
we have ever given them. Indeed, cus- 
tard pie would seem to be an ideal food 
for white rats. The human family can 
speak for itself. 

“Miss Munson, according to your dis- 
patch, also said that doughnuts are the 
worst enemy of the school girl. I won- 
der where Miss Munson got that idea. 
Properly made doughnuts are a very sat- 
isfactory food, quite digestible and per- 
haps a little higher in food value than 
bread because of the larger amount of 
fat present, but in no sense a rich food 
or an indigestible food even for school 
girls.” 

Bakers who are interested in the 
truth are invited to clip statements which 
discredit bakers’ products and send them 
to the institute at 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. Whenever bread, cake, pie or 
any other bakers’ products are maligned 
or misrepresented in news items or edi- 
torials the institute is prepared with its 
defense. For more than five years its 
nutrition laboratory has been studying 
the character of bakers’ products for the 
purpose of finding out how good they 
are as food, and it has a mass of infor- 
mation at hand which is available to 
every baker. 





FARM RELIEF SUPPORTERS 
STILL ACTIVELY ENGAGED 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Presidential veto 
of the McNary-Haugen bill has not 
dulled the ardor of such ardent protago- 
nists of that type of farm relief as now 
operate under the title “North Central 
States Agricultural Conference,” in the 
opinion of George N. Peek, of Illinois. 
The aggressive chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Twenty-two, having borne the 
brunt of the battle before the Sixty-ninth 


Congress, has returned to Chicago to 
consult with other members of the north 
central group. 

A Washington writer, F. W. Wile, de- 
scribes the group thus: “The conference 
is the powerful official farm body wag- 
ing the battle for a national program to 
establish agriculture on an economic par- 
ity with other industries. Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, 
North Dakota and South Dakota groups 
compose the movement. During March 
the battle was vigorously trumpeted in 
Indiana by William H. Settle, president 
of the state farm bureau. On May 2 the 
first state-wide farm convention to pro- 
test the veto is to convene in St. Paul, 
and Senator Shipstead is being urged to 
appear. Governor John Hamill, of Iowa, 
is all set to call a meeting of 14 state 
governors whenever the conference in- 
spires George N. Peek to nod toward 
Des Moines.” 





DAMAGES AWARDED AGAINST BAKERY 

New York, N. Y.—A jury recently re- 
turned a verdict of $2,000 damages 
against Samuel Bier & Son, bakers, Ho- 
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boken, N. J., in a suit brought by a resi- 
dent of Guttenberg, N. J., who asked 
$50,000 damages, claiming that glass and 
tobacco contained in a loaf of bread 
purchased in July, 1925, caused her to 
suffer ulcerated stomach. The grocer 
through whom she purchased the bread 
testified that it was from the Bier bak- 
ery. The bakers denied negligence. 





NATIONAL BREAD EXPANSION 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The National 
Bread Co., a subsidiary of the National 
Biscuit Co., is reported planning to 
purchase more bakeries. Recently this 
company bought the Wittman Bakery 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., and the Model 
Bakery, Perth Amboy, N. J. The 
National Biscuit Co. has begun a build- 
ing program in Buffalo, N. Y., at a cost 
of $1,000,000. 





Rice production in all India for 1926 
is estimated at 65,973,000,000 Ibs of 
cleaned. This is a decrease of 3.8 per 
cent, compared with the final revised es- 
timate for 1925 and a decrease of 4.6 
per cent compared with the average for 
the previous five years. 








An Official Review of Flour Production 
in Japan During 1926 


By M. Maruyama 


RODUCTION of wheat flour in 

Japan during 1926 is estimated at 

25,478,524 49-lb bags, according to 
a report prepared by the Japan Flour 
Mill Association for The Northwestern 
Miller. This figure excludes about 1,- 
090,000 bags produced by minor mills 
outside the association. Figures of pro- 
duction in Japan before the organization 
of the association are not considered en- 
tirely reliable, according to Gennosuke 
Hyuga, director of the Matsumoto Bei- 
koku Seifun Kaisha, which looks after 
the business of the association. 

The association was organized in May, 
1926, with the object of counteracting 
the depression of market prices follow- 
ing an overstock in Japan. The pro- 
duction restriction was agreed to by 
seven large mills, which virtually con- 
trol the market, and is strictly observed. 
The mills are obliged to submit their 
monthly production figures to the asso- 
ciation. 

The production from May to the end 
of December totaled 16,985,584 bags. 
That of seven mill companies belonging 
to the association for 1926 was as fol- 
lows, in 49-lb bags (000’s omitted) : 

January- May- 

Mills— April December Total 
Nippon Seifun Kaisha. 3,804 7,601 11,405 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha. 2,958 5,914 8,872 
Matsumoto Beikoku 








Seifun Kaisha ...... 414 828 1,242 
Mesuda Seifun Kaisha. 753 1,506 2,260 
Osaka Seifun Kaisha.. 147 385 532 
Nagoya Seifun Kaisha. 292 524 816 
Nippon Seimai Seifun 

Pere 122 225 348 

BOOED ccccvccescecss 8,492 16,985 25,478 


The 1926 production was decidedly the 
largest during the last 10 years. The 
yearly production was as follows, in 49- 
lb bags (000’s omitted): 1917, 17,799; 
1918, 20,027; 1919, 23,172; 1920, 19,470; 
1921, 21,405; 1922, 15,116; 1923, 20,895; 
1924, 22,571; 1925, 23,689; 1926, 25,478. 

Exports of flour for 1926 totaled 5,- 
565,000 bags, of which 3,130,672 were 
shipped from January to May, and 2,- 
434,328 from June to December. Fig- 
ures for the June-December export are 
as follows, showing the amount and the 
value, in yen: 





Estimated 
Export bags value 

SUMO. oscanvascesecevess 213,532 1,149,120 
MERE ERAT RET CT 837,912 3,435,432 
FMT RTT eT ee 546,312 2,185,248 
DORCOMRDEP cc ccrccvess 420,524 1,682,096 
ie ee 137,536 550,144 
re 232,624 930,496 
BOGONNEE ccccccoveces 46,500 186,000 
WORRER cocdocescvecs 2,434,328 10,418,536 


Shipments were fairly maintained dur- 
ing July, August and September, but 
suddenly ebbed after October, due to a 
sharp drop of bar silver and the result- 
ant decrease of purchasing power among 
the Chinese. Exports for 10 years, in- 
cluding those for China proper, Man- 


churia, Korea and Formosa, were as 
follows, in 49-lb bags, the value estimat- 
ed in yen (000’s omitted): 


Estimated 

Year— Amount value 
SAP Cee rer ree 5,198 45,795 
SO Pere re Te Tee 439 1,759 
NS is coi cui onda o to Gass Who ao 596 2,387 
a SEPP rere rare ere 671 2,686 
RE EES 831 3,325 
Se ere ere 1,156 4,625 
1923 caw baie Rike oeb och be tia ero 1,671 6,687 
RI hd dia 4440.6 56-5080 ee 2,220 8,881 
1925 SEPP eT ee er ee oem 2,273 9,023 
OT ee ere ee ee 5,565 16,695 


The average market price of flour in 
Tokyo for 1926, in yen, compared with 
that for 1925, was as follows, per 49-Ib 
bag: 








1926 1925 1926 19256 
January .. 4.74 4.30 August ... 4.23 4.05 
February . 4.60 4.30 September. 4.05 4.28 
March ... 4.50 4.2 October .. 4.19 4.35 
GEE. © 5-06 4.50 4.15 November. 4.05 4.50 
4.22 4.35 December. 4.00 4.70 
June ..... 4.10 4.25 
Sue esces 4.35 4.25 Average .. 4.28 4.32 





FRANCE SEEN AS LARGER 
GRAIN IMPORTER IN FUTURE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, French agriculture is going through 
post-war readjustments relatively as 
drastic as those through which American 
agriculture is passing. In France the 
shift is to a large extent from cereal to 
live stock production. While there is no 
exact measure of the effect this tendency 
is having on crop enterprises in the Unit- 
ed States, it is noteworthy that the chief 
declines in American production in re- 
cent years have been in live stock, rather 
than in cereals. It is obvious that a 
general readjustment of European agri- 
culture toward live stock and away from 
cereals would have important conse- 
quences on the export demand for Amer- 
ican farm products. Special interest at- 
taches to what is happening in France, 
because it is typical of present ten- 
dencies in other parts of Europe. 

Present trends in French agriculture 
were first noted in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Since the war, how- 
ever, the movement has been much ac- 
celerated, although the full damage done 
to French agriculture by the war has not 
yet been repaired. French farmers are 
struggling to readjust their business to 
the extensive changes that have taken 
place in agriculture throughout the 
world. When cheap factory made cotton 
goods replaced homespun woolens and 
linens, it became necessary for France 
to restrict the production of fibers gen- 
erally. Similarly, cheap wheat from 
abroad forced the French farmer to in- 
tensify his live stock enterprises. Now 
that the world market is being flooded 
with frozen meat, there is a tendency in 
France to concentrate on dairy products. 
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Little Economies in the Miller’s Truck 
Fleet Operation 
By S. K. Hargis 


ILL truck fleets, as in the case of 
M other lines of heavy duty haulage, 

show rising upkeep costs in ratio to 
the increase of the truck units. So essen- 
tial is careful and systematic buying for 
this department of the large mill that 
several thousands of dollars may be lost 
or saved in the course of the year. Flour 
mill trucks are subject to heavy wear and 
tear. Their depreciation rate is often 
rapid where maintenance is not up to 
standard, and losses of this kind seldom 
are detected at a time when effective 
remedies may be applied. Important in 
mill truck fleet management is the pur- 
chasing end—the purchase of parts, of 
oil, gas and accessories. In a fleet of 
five or more trucks which are in con- 
stant use, the mill will find it profitable 
to place this end of the purchasing in a 
special class by itself. It should be, up 
to a certain point, separate and distinct 
from the regular purchasing department 
of the mill. 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe briefly a few short cuts and econ- 
omies in purchasing for mill fleets, the 
ideas described having all been put in 
practice at one place or another. Most 
of the suggestions apply equally well to 
a fleet of five or a fleet of fifty mill 
trucks. In any case, the principle is the 
same. Truck operation embraces pur- 
chasing as one of its vital elements; but 
operation and maintenance are always 
two differenf{ sets of problems. 

Savings on Gas and Oil.—Actual econ- 
omy has been found in buying gas by the 
tank car where storage facilities on the 
property or at the garage are available. 


Better savings are possible than in the 
purchase from tank trucks, one concern 
reporting a saving of over $500 on gas 
purchase by tank car in a period of 90 
days. It has been found that investments 
in storage tanks at strategical points pay 
for themselves within a year or two. A 
track is necessary, but most large con- 
cerns in the trade have such facilities. 

One large buyer of gas in the trade has 
chemical analysis of each lot of gas 
made, thus insuring the quality paid for 
and resulting in a considerable saving 
during the year. 

Large fleet operators are buying oil 
that matches the standards set by the 
United States Bureau of Standards, in 
order to protect their engines. They are 
buying oil in large quantities as in the 
case of gas. 

Tire Economies.—One plant maintains 
a careful record of tire performance, and 
gauges its tire purchases accordingly. 
When a new tire is adjusted to the truck, 
an entry is made on a special sheet. 
Costs of repairs on this particular tire 
are entered as the repairs are made, and 
the depreciation is written off according 
to this history. By trying out various 
brands and sizes, comparisons are pos- 
sible which lead to worth while economies. 
It has been found that tire values vary 
with local street and haulage conditions. 
Only tests will give the facts. 

Garage Manager Buys.—Some of the 
largest plants place all truck buying 
initiative in the hands of the garage 
manager. He specifies what he wants, 
and designates where purchases shall be 
made. These requisitions are passed 


through the plant purchasing department 
in the routine way. The garage man- 
ager has an emergency account at a giv- 
en supply house by which he is not 
pinned down to the red tape of the pur- 
chasing department in case of immediate 
need. 

In the case of one large fleet of 22 
trucks, the garage man is responsible for 
maintenance only and has nothing to do 
with operation. He, too, initiates all 
parts and supply buying for the fleet. 

Watching the Market.—Many plants 
operating large truck fleets require that 
their garage managers watch the market 
carefully and buy accordingly. When 
tires are cheap, the firm is willing to in- 
vest in a large stock. In this way one 
plant counted a saving of $3,500 in a 
single year. When bargains in standard 
parts are placed on the market, advan- 
tage should be taken of them. 

There is now a considerable variation 
in discounts on truck parts and acces- 
sories. The garage manager should get 
on the mailing lists of all houses and 
study their price lists and discount 
sheets, also their special sales. This is 
one reason why purchases from the best 
market make advisable the handling of 
fleet parts and supply buying as a sep- 
arate proposition. Few ordinary pur- 
chasing departments have time or facili- 
ties to watch all the opportunities that 
arise in the automotive market, and they 
usually lack the experience and knowl- 
edge to recognize such opportunities. 

Claims for Replacement.—Large fleets 
of trucks in the trade often are crippled 
by the purchase of defective parts. One 
large plant not only inspects each part 
as it is placed in stock, but also notes its 
performance, and is quick to return all 
defective stuff and make a formal claim 
for adjustment. One large plant recent- 
ly discovered a corner of its garage full 
of discarded but unused truck parts 








Flour Consumption in 


Honduras 
By H. P. Davis 


HE area of Honduras is 46,250 square miles, the 
population 675,000, and the number of inhabitants 
to the square mile less than 15, which is a density 
of only about half the average for the six Central 


American republics. 


The foreign trade for 1924 totaled $19,431,890, im- 
ports $11,534,843 and exports $7,897,047. 


A Honduras Railway Right of Way 





try, with slightly over 11 per cent of the total area of the Cen- 
tral American republics and 22 per cent of the population, did 
about 17 per cent of the entire import business. 
value of imports was over $17. 


The per capita 
Detailed figures for imports are 


not available, but as all of the flour imported came from the United 


This coun- 


States may be taken: 


years. 


and Negro. 


etc. 





Flour Mill, San Pedro, Honduras 


States, and little wheat is milled, export statistics of the United 


In the calendar year 1925, 46,132 bbls flour were imported 
from the United States. 
and no other country contributes to the flour imports, this indi- 
cates an annual flour consumption of slightly over 13 lbs per 
capita, which is only slightly greater than the pre-war consump- 
tion and considerably less than the average for the five preceding 
The state of North Dakota, with about the same popula- 
tion, consumes over 1,000,000 bbls flour yearly, more than 10 times 
the per capita consumption of Honduras. 

The inhabitants are mostly Indians or mixed Indian, Spanish 
On the north coast, in the banana producing dis- 
tricts, is a large population of West Indian Negroes. 

Manufacturing industries are unimportant. 
source of income is from the production of bananas. 
are an increasingly important export, and cattle raising is de- 
veloping. Some inferior grade of flour is locally milled. 

The principal exports are bananas, coconuts, gold and silver, 
sugar, cattle and hides, coffee, rubber and mahogany. 
ports are cotton textiles, foodstuffs, manufactured iron and steel, 
The currency is based on the gold standard, the lempira 
having a value of 50c United States currency. Honduras has 
subscribed to the postal convention of Madrid. 

The import duty on flour is two centavos (.01c United States 
currency) per half kilo gross weight, plus an additional tax of 
10 per cent and several minor surtaxes varying in different ports. 

Hondurian importers generally request packing in one 49-lb 
bag, two 2412-lb bags or four 12%2-lb bags in an oversack. Most 


As little flour is produced in Honduras 


The principal 
Coconuts 


The im- 


of the flour sold in Honduras is through jobbing houses, 30- to 
40-day credits generally being allowed. The principal cereal food 


is corn. 
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which the garage man had put aside 
with the intention of making a claim 
“some day,” but in the press of other 
business he never got to it and the loss 
was serious. Here is a leak that is well 
worth watching. The only way to pro- 
tect the firm from parts that prove to 
be inferior or defective is to demand an 
immediate replacement. Waiting defeats 
the end in view. 

Stock Major Parts.—Many of the large 
truck fleets in the trade have the advan- 
tage of stocks of major parts such as 
motor parts, pistons, transmissions and 
axles. This means that when a part is 
needed the replacement can be made im- 
mediately and the vehicle is kept out of 
service only for a limited period—usual- 
ly only overnight. Such an inventory 
is not prohibitive, and it pays. 

When to Overhaul.—Most plants with 
well-organized fleets systematically over- 
haul all units after 40,000 miles. This is 
done, no matter in what condition the 
truck may be. Complete inspections are 
made every 2,200 miles. Drivers are re- 
quired to report their mileage to the 
garage manager. 

In this particular plant the work of 
inspection is done rapidly by putting a 
special mechanic on each part of the job. 
Each makes a separate report, and all 
are combined into a general report and 
filed in their order. Repairs or adjust- 
ments are made only upon the direction 
of the shop boss after all inspection 
sheets are turned in to him. It has been 
found that inspection is best done as a 
job by itself. The truck is then turned 
over to the shop with written, detailed 
instructions as to what is to be done and 
how. 

A well-organized inspection system, 
carefully adhered to, usually permits 
shop work to be done efficiently and 
quickly. During a busy period the value 
of this is obvious. 

Defects Explained to Drivers.—In the 
case of the same fleet, all defects which 
can be traced to inexpert driving are 
called to the attention of the driver by 
the garage boss, and he is first instructed 
and then cautioned to use more care in 
future. If similar defects recur again 
and again as a result of the same driv- 
er’s carelessness, he is soundly repri- 
manded. A continuous offense of the 
same character brings a penalty. 

Repair Percentages.—An eastern plant 
makes the following report on its repair 
bills by percentages: truck engines, 41 
per cent; body repairs, 11; transmission 
repairs, 21; clutch repairs, 10; miscel- 
laneous repairs, 17. 

Time Saved.—In one large plant, op- 
erating 14 trucks, much time is saved by 
carefully planning each type of repair 
job as to procedure. A minimum of tool 
handling and parts collecting will elimi- 
nate much of the cost from a job of this 
kind. It was found that the time bill on 
most repairs was overwhelmingly the 
largest item, and an experienced garage 
manager was able to effect considerable 
saving. 

When Trucks Are Written Off —Most 
of the heavy trucks in the trade are 
written off the books in a seven-year pe- 
riod. Of course there is bound to be 
some variation, owing to the make of 
the truck, its treatment and the use to 
which it is put. But depreciation is 
usually recorded on that basis, though 
there is an allowance for trading in or 
salvage return of from 7 to 10 per cent 
of the original cost. Some of the heavier 
trucks used for heavy plant work are 
written off in five years. In _ plants 
where maintenance is not up to a high 
standard, the life of a truck may be only 
four years. 


AGRICULTURAL READJUST- 
MENT 

Statistics of French farm acreage and 
production since 1919, when her post- 
war agricultural reconstruction started, 
show how urgent the need for readjust- 
ment has been. The live stock industry 
has come to occupy a considerably larger 
place than before the war, while the field 
crop area shows a 12.2 per cent net de- 
cline. Estimates for 1925 indicate that 
the permanent grass area of France in 
that year was 27,495,000 acres, compared 
with an average of 25,457,000 from 1909 
to 1913. Only 3,383,000 acres of the 
nearly 10,000,000 lost to field crops dur- 
ing the war period have been regained. 
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The following information on the grades 
of grain and flaxseed deliverable on con- 
tracts for future delivery has been compiled 
by: the Grain Futures Administration. 

At present there are 12 grain exchanges 
designated as ‘“‘Contract Markets” under the 
grain futures act. They are: 

Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Board 
of Trade of the City of Chicago, Chicago 
Open Board of Trade, Duluth Board of 
Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange, Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, New York Produce Exchange, 
San Francisco Grain Trade Association of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

Transactions on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change are not subject to provisions of the 
grain futures act. However, the grades de- 
liverable at Winnipeg are listed as a mat- 
ter of convenience. They are on the basis 
of delivery in store at Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

The Chicago Open Board of Trade has 
provided by general rule the same contract 
grades that apply to the Board of Trade 
of the City of Chicago. 

When the term “No. 2 corn” is used by 
the trade it refers to “No. 2 mixed corn” 
as designated by the federal grades under 
the grain standards act. White or yellow 
corn of the same numerical grade usually 
commands a premium over No. 2 mixed 
corn, 

The Duluth Board of Trade is the only 
contract market that trades in durum wheat 
futures. The Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and the Duluth Board of Trade 
are the only contract markets in the United 
States authorized to trade in flaxseed 
futures. The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Duluth Board of Trade have 
contract grades for winter wheat contracts. 
However, all contracts, unless otherwise 
specified, refer to spring wheat contracts. 
The Los Angeles Grain Exchange is desig- 
nated as a contract market for barley, corn 
and Kafir, but at present is trading in bar- 
ley futures only. The San Francisco Grain 
Trade Association of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is designated as a contract market 
for barley only. 

Future contracts for grain in the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange and the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Trade Association of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are known as ‘‘time con- 
tracts.” 

The unit of trading at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco is 100 tons, whereas 5,000 bus 
is generally understood as the unit in all 
other markets. 

New York Produce Exchange trades in 
both domestic and bonded wheat future con- 
tracts. Transactions on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange are on the basis of delivery 
in store at Buffalo. 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange contracts 
for wheat for future delivery, unless other- 
wise specified, are divided into two classes: 
“hard wheat” and “soft wheat.’ 


Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 
hard spring; 1%c bu, No. 1 dark hard win- 
ter; lc bu, No. 1 dark northern spring; 
%c bu, No. 2 dark hard winter. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 yel- 
low hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 red win- 
ter, No. 1 northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No, 2 dark 
northern spring; 3c bu, No. 2 northern spring; 
5c bu, No. 3 dark hard winter, No. 3 hard 
winter, No. 3 yellow hard winter, No. 3 red 
winter. 

CORN 

~ (Effective May 1, 1927) 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white corn, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 8 
white and No. 3 yellow; 2%c bu, No. 3 
mixed. 


OATS 
Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 
white. 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 
white. 


Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 


RYE 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2. 
Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 3. 
BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: special No. 
2, effective Aug. 24, 1926. 

On contracts for grain or flaxseed for 
future delivery the tender of a higher grade 
of the same kind of grain or flaxseed than 
the one contracted for shall be deemed suf- 
ficient. 

Where any contract calls for the deliv- 
ery of grain of a stipulated grade or qual- 
ity, such grade or quality shall be de- 
termined according to the rules, bylaws and 
regulations of the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago, as they now exist or as they may be 
modified hereafter. 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


SPRING WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 hard 
spring; le bu, No. 1 dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1 
northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2 dark 
northern spring; 3c bu, No. 2 northern 
spring. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Deliverable at premium: lc bu, No. 1 

dark hard winter, No. 1 hard winter. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Grades of Grain Deliverable on Contracts for Future Delivery 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 dark 
hard winter, No. 2 hard winter. 


CORN 


Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 mixed, No. 3 white, *No. 3 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount: 2%c bu, No. 3 
mixed; 4%c bu, No. 4 white, No. 4 yellow; 
5c bu, No, 4 mixed. 

Provided that No. 4 corn of the new crop 
can be delivered only during November, 
December, January and February; provided, 
further, that No. 4 corn, the moisture con- 
tent of which does not exceed the maxi- 
mum requirement for No. 3 corn, may be 
delivered on contract during the balance of 
the year, but in no case shall more than 
25 per cent of No. 4 corn be applied on con- 
tract during any time of the year. 


OATS 
Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 
white. 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 
white. 


Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 


RYE 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2. 
Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 3. 
BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: *special No. 
9° 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 2; 
8c bu, No. 3 

FLAXSEED 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1, No. 
1 northwestern. 

Upon all sales of flaxseed for ‘“‘future’”’ 
delivery, the following grades may be de- 
livered: any and all No. 1 flaxseed and No. 
1 northwestern flaxseed, as established by 
the Joint Board of Grain Appeals or other 
properly constituted authority of the state 
of Minnesota, at the contract price; also 
any flaxseed, wherever grown, the commer- 
cial value of which is equal or better than 
No. 1 flaxseed; and any ‘“‘merchantable”’ 
flaxseed of inferior quality, wherever grown, 
at a difference in price equal to the com- 
mercial difference in value as compared 
with No. 1 flaxseed. 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 
hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow hard 
winter. 

Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 3 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yel- 
low hard winter. 

CORN 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 mixed, No. 1 and No. 2 white, No. 1 
and No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at discount: 2%c bu, No. 3 
mixed, No. 3 white, No. 3 yellow. 


OATS 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 3 white 
(testing 36 lbs or better). 

KAFIR CORN 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 
white. 

Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white; 3c bu, No. 2 milo maize, No. 2 
feterita, No. 2 mixed grade; 4%c bu, No. 3 
milo maize, No. 3 feterita, No. 3 mixed 
grade (consisting of Kafir corn, milo maize 
and feterita). 

Deliveries of the foregoing grades (all 
grains) may be made in such proportions 
as may be convenient to the seller, sub- 
ject, however, to the provisions of section 
XIV, article XIII, section VII, article XIV, 
and section XX, article XIII, of the consti- 
tution, rules and regulations of the Board 
of Trade of the City of Kansas City, Mo. 
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Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
WHEAT 

Deliverable at premium: 1%c bu, No. 1 
dark hard winter, No. 1 dark northern 
spring; %c bu, No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 
2 dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 yellow 
hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 red winter, 
No. 1 and No. 2 northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 3 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yel- 
low hard winter, No. 3 red winter; 8c bu, 
No. 3 dark northern spring, No. 3 northern 
spring. 

CORN 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 and 
No. 2 white, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 3 
white, No. 3 yellow; 2%c bu, No. 3 mixed; 
4%c bu, No. 4 white, No. 4 yellow; 5c bu, 
No. 4 mixed. 

Any No. 4 corn, either white, yellow or 
mixed, may be delivered, provided that it 
can be delivered only during November, 
December, January and February, 

OATS 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No. 1 
white. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 white, 

Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 

BARLEY 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1. 

Deliverable at contract price: *special No. 
2. 


Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 2; 8¢ 


bu, No. 3. 
RYE 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2. 
Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 3, 


St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 


On and after July 1, 1926, contracts for 
wheat for future delivery, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be divided into two classes, 
to be known for trade purposes as “hard 
wheat” and “soft wheat.” 


HARD WHEAT 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 
hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow hard 
winter. 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 3 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yel- 
low hard winter. 

SOFT WHEAT 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 red winter. 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 3 red 
winter. 

CORN 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 white, No. 1 and *No. 2 yellow, No. 1 
and No. 2 mixed. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 3 
white, No. 3 yellow, No. 3 mixed. 

Provided, further, that No. 3 white, No. 
3 yellow and No. 3 mixed cannot be deliv- 
ered during March, April and May, except 
at 4c bu discount under contract price. 


OATS 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 white. 
Deliverable at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 
Duluth Board of Trade 


DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth is the only market trading in 
durum wheat for future delivery. Practical- 
ly all transactions in wheat futures at Du- 
luth are in durum. 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 
amber. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 am- 
ber. 

May be applied at contract price: No. 1. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2; 
4c bu, No. 3 amber; 6c bu, No. 8; 4c bu, 
No. 1 mixed; 6c bu, No. 2 mixed. 


SPRING WHEAT 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 hard 
spring; 1c bu, No. 1 dark northern spring. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1 
northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2 dark 
northern spring; 3c bu, No. 2 northern 
spring. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark hard winter, No. 1 and *No. 2 
hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 yellow hard 
winter, No. 1 and No. 2 red winter, No. 1 
and No. 2 dark northern spring, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern spring, No. 1 and No. 2 red 
spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 3 dark 
hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 yellow 
hard winter, No. 3 red winter, No. 1 and 
No. 2 hard white; 8c bu, No. 3 dark north- 
ern spring, No. 3 northern spring, No. 3 red 
spring. 

RYE 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 
Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 3. 


BARLEY 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1. 
Deliverable at contract price: *special No. 
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Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 2; 8c 
bu, No. 3. 
FLAXSEED 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1. 
Any flaxseed wherever grown that shall be 
graded No. 1 shall be deliverable at contract 
price. 

Deliverable at penalty of 2 per cent of 
the contract price: No. 2, wherever grown. 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce is 
licensed to trade in wheat and corn futures, 
although it is not actively engaged in trad- 
ing in grain futures. 


WHEAT 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No,. 2 red winter, No. 1 and No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky. 

CORN 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1, No. 
2 and *No. 3 mixed, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
3 yellow, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 white. 

On sales for year delivery, the seller may, 
in the same manner, deliver, at the same 
price, new and/or old crop natural and/or 
dried corn of the grades enumerated above. 


New York Produce Exchange 
DOMESTIC WHEAT 


Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 
hard spring; 1%c bu, No. 1 dark hard win- 
ter; le bu, No. 1 dark northern spring; %c 
bu, No. 2 dark hard winter. 

Deliverable at contract price: No, 1 and 
No. 2 hard winter, No. 1 and No. 2 red 
winter, No. 1 northern spring. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2 dark 
northern spring; 5c bu, No. 2 northern 
spring. 

BONDED WHEAT 

Deliverable at contract price: Manitoba 
No. 1 hard, Manitoba No. 1 northern. 

Deliverable at discount: 8c bu, Manitoba 
No. 2 northern; 8c bu, Manitoba No. 3 
northern; 20c bu, Manitoba No. 4. 


April 6, 1927 


OATS 


Sec. 4. On all contracts for domestic oats 
for future delivery the grades deliverable 
shall be, unless otherwise specified: 

Deliverable at premium: %c bu, No, 1 
white. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 white. 

— ee at discount: 1%c bu, No. 3 
white. 


Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 
WHEAT 


Effective Sept. 1, 1926, beginning with a 
May option and affecting all future con- 
tracts thereafter: 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 west- 
ern white, No. 1 soft white, No. 1 hard 
white. 

Deliverable at discount: 8c bus, No. 1 
dark northern spring, No. 1 northern spring, 
No. 1 red spring, No. 1 dark hard winter, 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard win- 
ter, No. 1 western red. 

No. 2 and No. 3 wheat shall be accepted 
on contract at the regular Merchants’ Ex- 
change discounts and differentials. 

Wheat taking a grade lower than No. 3 
is not applicable on contract. 


Los Angeles Grain Exchange 


BARLEY 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 west- 
ern, No. 2 two-rowed, No. 3 bright western. 
Higher grades are deliverable without pre- 
miums. 

Note. Deliveries of barley upon time con- 
tracts shall be made in approved public 
warehouses in the state of California, and 
shall be made by tender of regular negotia- 
ble warehouse receipt or receipts, sufficient 
to fill the contract covering the barley in 
same warehouse, which receipt or receipts 
shall be issued by such warehouses as are 
approved by the state railroad commission, 
and which hold a charter from the state of 
California, and shall have attached thereto 
a Los Angeles Grain Exchange certificate of 
inspection on each lot tendered, giving the 
grade, lot number, number of sacks of the 
barley and date of inspection, which must 
not be more than 15 days prior to date of 
tender, and must bear the name and loca- 
tion of the warehouse in which the barley 
is stored, the name of the inspector or 
authorized deputy who drew the sample, 
giving the date on which sample was drawn, 
as well as the condition of the sacks con- 
taining the barley. All accrued storage 
charges, if any, and storage charges for 
not less than 10 days after date of such de- 
livery, shall be paid or allowed by the 
seller; regular or customary storage shall 
follow such receipts and be chargeable upon 
the barley. The all-railroad freight rates 
prevailing at the time of delivery and for 
a period of not less than 10 days after date 
of tender from point of delivery to Los 
Angeles shall be deducted by the seller. All 
loading out charges shall be paid or al- 
lowed by the seller. 


San Francisco Grain Trade Association of 
the Chamber of Commerce 


BARLEY 


In making deliveries on ‘‘time contracts” 
of No. 3 bright western barley, seller shall 
have the right to deliver in lots of 2,000 
centals either No. 3 bright western or No. 2 
western. Barley delivered shall correspond 
with the federal standards in force at the 
time of making the contract for No. 3 bright 
western or No. 2 western, as the case may 
be. 

Note.—All deliveries of grain upon “time 
contracts” or upon spot sales of inspected 
produce must be made in warehouses des- 
ignated as “regular’’ as defined in Rule X, 
unless otherwise expressly agreed upon, and 
shall be made by tender of regular nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, which receipts 
shall be issued by such warehouses as are 
in all respects conformable to the require- 
ments prescribed by the committee on grain, 
and shall have attached thereto the certifi- 
cate of the inspector, giving the grade or 
quality and weight and number of sacks of 
the property to be delivered, and the date 
of inspection. All such warehouse receipts 
shall be made to run at least five days from 
the date of such delivery, free of storage 
charges; regular or customary storage 
charges shall follow such receipt and be 
chargeable upon the property; provided, that 
on barley or wheat delivered after May 31, 
1923, in any regular warehouse not located 
in San Francisco, the seller on making de- 
livery shall deduct from the price at which 
the contract stands the railroad freight rate 
prevailing, at the time of delivery, from such 
warehouse to San Francisco, unless the par- 
ties have specifically agreed otherwise; and 
provided that on wheat and barley delivered 
in regular warehouses in Stockton on or 
prior to May 31, 1923, the seller on making 
delivery shall deduct 4%c per cental from 
the price at which the contract stands, ex- 
cept that when delivery in Stockton is spec- 
ified in the contract no deduction shall be 
made; and provided further that on feed 
barley delivered in regular warehouses at 
Port Costa, Crockett and South Vallejo on 
or before May 31, 1923, the seller upon 
making delivery shall deduct 3c per cental 
from the price at which the contract stands. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


WHEAT 

In delivering wheat, oats, or barley, a 
higher grade than the contract grade may 
be delivered at the contract price. 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 1 
Manitoba northern. 

Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 2 
Manitoba northern; 8c bu, No. 3 Manitoba 
northern; 23c bu, No. 4. 


OATS 
Deliverable at contract price: *No. 2 
Canada western. 
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Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 3 
Canada western, extra No. 1 feed; 5c bu, 
No. 1 feed, 

BARLEY 

Deliverable at contract price: *No. 3 Can- 
ada western. 

Deliverable at discount: 5c bu, No. 4 Can- 
ada western. 

FLAXSEED 


Deliverable at contract 
North Western Canada. 

Deliverable at discount: 4c bu, No. 2 Can- 
ada western. 


price: *No. 1 


RYE 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 and 
*No. 2 Canada western. 

*The * indicates contract grades that 
are generally understood as basic, and in 
some markets are definitely so designated. 





January Exports 

Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of January, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -—Bushels——, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria .....00. 1,849 
Azores and Ma- 
deira Islds. .. 5,265 
PO eee 4,803 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark and 
Faroe Islands. 
PRRIOME occcscce 
PEAMSS ..sccscce 5,861 
Germany ....... 27,849 
Giepentar ..cecs 357 
GHORGO ceccccens 27,480 
Irish Free State. 3,570 t 
0 er 906 1,1 

Malta, etc. ..... 686 
Netherlands 

Norway ........ 
Poland, Danzig . 938 
Sweden ........ 4,982 15,8 
Turkey (Europe) 7,0 
United Kingdom. 103,688 
COMGEGR cevccoce 2,615 
British Honduras eee 8 80s «4 Sa e8 19 
Costa Rica ..... 9,480 
Guatemala ..... 2 
Honduras ...... 4, 
Nicaragua .,.... 6, 
7 


423,293 
93,333 


2,520,010 75 
88,000 


Panama ....f.. 
BOEVOGEGE .cccece 
Mexico 
Newfoundland, 
Labrador .... 1,82 
Bermuda 2,1 
Barbados ...... 850 
Jamaica ........ 
Trinidad, Tobago 1,062 
Other B. W. Ind. 2 1,554 
CUBR cccseseccee 117,798 1,349 
Dominican Rep.. 10,616 


- 
oO « 
oe 


Dutch W. Indies. 2,709 
16,109 eenese 40 


23,223 


French W. Indies 
Haiti 
Virgin Islands .. 
Argentina ...... 
Bolivia 
ERE 
CRO cccscsecves 
Colombia 
SS  RVerrrre 
British Guiana .. 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana.. 
, . Wererrrecir 
Venezuela ...... 
British Malaya.. 
CHIME ccvcsecees 
Hongkong ...... 
Japan, Chosen .. 
Palestine ....... 
Philippine Islds.. 
rs 
Australia ....... 
British Oceania . 
French Oceania. 
Belgian Congo .. 
British East 
BEVIGR cccccce 200 
British South 
BEPIOR cccccce 225 
British West 
Africa ....... 
TARE cc ceccvsce 
Other French 
ALPICR .cccces 
Liberia ......... 
Morocco ....... 
Port. East Africa 
Other Port. 
Africa .....5- 1,483 483 
Canary Islds.... 2,683 
Other Spanish 
Africa ....... 








20,103 


29,228 


BOST —nascce = sevcne 
LETT 


11,111 
|) i a 


25,104 = an a aee . 





8,077,604 1,735,561 
Bushels 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium 186,565 80,887  ..... 
Denmark and Faroe 
TelanGs ...cccccess 
France 
Germany 
Netherlands ........ 
DEE bs ecekseranes Sanus SE.7S8 — svcce 
United Kingdom .... 219,830 ...... 118,163 
| re 299,958 195,655 102,025 
British Honduras .. «esses seeeee 165 
FEOMGUPAS .nccccccss sevcce coves ° 7,586 
Nicaragua .........- | aererers. 1,000 


WOME, ccccciestsrs§ G0eess sevese 1,534 
is buneenuass 16,247 


Totals ....... 1,009,133 








210,391 186,248 ..... 
88.460 219.326 ..... 


Jamaica 
Trinidad, Tobago ... 
Other B. W. Indies ...... 
CE ood -0 5 409-9 8040108 GB vevecs 147,601 
Dominican Rep. .... 4 

Dutch West Indies... 
Virgin Islands ..... 
WOGREST cc ccsececess 
British Guiana ..... 
Venezuela ........-- BT in cccce 125 
British So. Africa... 
Other countries ..... 38 10 135 


Totals ........++++1,005,944 794,992 406,487 









January Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from 


the United States in 


January, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 











ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
TEED. co cvcseseceens er 462 8 
GOFMMARY ooscccccccees 649 ove 100 
BwWeGen cccccccccccece eee ° 16 
United Kingdom ..... 40 
CamMAGS cosccccccvcccecs es 34 126 
BWEORISO cccccccccsevces 103 2 
Newfoundland and 

EMRCOESP ccccccccves 2 27 
GORE ccsecsevercoesese 264 281 
Other West Indies .... 9 4 
MOURESE cccsccvcscccce “os 15 
SE sends saees 5 6s en's 28 TT coe 
Other countries ....... 13 3 1 

DOUMS ovcccscccccses 1,068 499 620 
Totals—December ..... 764 112 1,042 

November .......... 247 362 1,076 

OCtODer ..ccccccccccs 121 3 474 

September .......... 572 17 671 

REO coccccccccccs 220 bas 131 

SOF ccccconcrccesess 516 62 538 

TORO ccccvccccvccces 211 35 495 

BD cn ceseestusecees 377 237 658 

BPE coccscccvcseces 199 3,846 539 

BEOPE acccccceseses 392 69 1,375 

VPORPURTY 2c cccccccce 152 28 1,087 

SORURTT cccccccecece 278 198 784 

-—Oil cake—, ——Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... seeee 10,637 > | > ere 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. 31,705 ..... 22 eevee 
WPGRCO cecsse soese evccse 40 cecee 
Germany .... 7,088 224 13,666 ..... 
Irish F. State. 560 113 6,608 112 
Netherlands . ..... 15,630 1,372 672 
Dt ticcc ates saa6e OS) eee 
U. Kingdom.. 3,168 2,464 11,129 463 
DC Tto cans) chvae. | eeees 1,795 105 
tase. cocee e8s00 | errr 
Newfoundland 

ee eee eee 50 
Trinidad, 

De cess Gbiee- hens. 264d 60 
Se, «ekeeeee “deco 1 ere eT 
SS Re ee ee 15 
Other Brit. W. 

DE sk ethe teee COSaNa €0d02 3 
Oth. countries S804 3 1 

., eee 42,524 29,069 38,575 1,482 

Totals— 

December .... 50,662 24,443 41,708 344 
November .... 28,386 20,458 19,158 118 
October ...... 46,469 26,986 27,646 990 
September ... 21,895 44,903 21,603 3,353 
OO eae 17,112 18,567 10,012 172 
SU savecesves 12,510 27,181 4,844 361 
SUD cvcvcces + 6,327 18,978 6,055 1,974 
MEE - 6,001 15,353 1,687 642 
APPT ccccccce 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
BIGPER .cccces 12,052 23,277 4,309 97 
February ++ 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
January ..... 53,390 35,593 15,516 154 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 


districts in December, 
1927, as reported by 


1926, and January, 
the Department of 


Commerce (000's omitted): 


Dec 


Maine and New 


ember January 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Hampshire ..... ees 1 ne on 
Massachusetts ... 5 Tr ° 3 
ie A, ree 22 478 873 467 
Philadelphia ..... 298 27 713 24 
BEGPPIRME sevcccce 787 40 865 27 
WHE seccecses 135 13 a 24 
i eee ets 1 sea 1 
ED: 24400000008 can 23 xeon 10 
New Orleans ..... 607 226 849 139 
| eee oes 7 eae 
Galveston ....... 3,011 149 2,873 115 
San Antonio ..... 35 2 37 2 
Be ED wccervecece 4 1 oe 1 
BEUNGOE wccceceses 2 1 2 
Los Angeles ..... 1 1 ee 1 
San Francisco ... 15 35 18 17 
OPOMOR occsccccce 2,164 61 1,447 44 
Washington ...... 881 139 143 123 
Duluth-Superior .. 833 oak ees ‘a0 
Po ae 122 259 one 
POFtO BilCO 2.00005 see 3 eee 7 
SOCKS 2c cscrncce 9,622 





1,208 8,078 1,009 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 


crop years, in barrels: 
1926-27 1925-26 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 
Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 
Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 
Dec.. 943,941 1,040,831 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 


Feb.. 776,112 851,476 
rere 1,042,682 
pre 787,631 
Ser 866,200 
SURO. sn nn 08 923,519 
-, . STE 938,068 
Ss ss vauns 952,200 


1924-25 1923-24 
1,057,606 1,104,410 
1,078,124 1,355,275 

951,765 1,112,005 


836,285 864,370 
980,020 1,108,082 
932,693 996,064 


761,604 1,003,546 


700,994 821,874 
709,476 927,653 
863,341 911,202 
1,078,862 935,320 


1,018,382 1,051,610 





Yr.*5,936,795 12,463,798 
Minneapolis direct for 
months and crop years, i 


10,969,152 12,191,411 
eign shipments, by 
n barrels: 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


September ... 11,010 
October ..... - 11,190 
November 


22,647 3,910 


10,070 49,419 9,805 
17,940 6,161 
December ... 9,964 9,863 


25,647 6,500 
36,158 5,240 





January ..... 6,868 5,803 16,821 8,279 
February .... 5,876 7,565 25,037 6,527 
March ....... «e+e 10,185 28,253 8,343 
BOGE cccccces seve 7,436 9,264 8,850 
BERD ecccvcece seas 4,483 12,062 11,556 
WE waceaewes soars 8,307 6,336 13,300 
GUE ceiesenes 11,005 12,555 12,093 
August ...... 12,433 9,012 12,619 

Year ......*62,848 99,935 248,211 107,022 


*Six months. 
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A Russian physician, named Boris, 
Married Doris, the pride of the chorus. 
With twins they were blessed, 
And I’m here to attest, 
They now have a wee “Doc” and Doris! 


—Judge. 
* * 
YE OLDE HITCHING POST 
Advent of the automobile, which 


doesn’t have to be hitched to a post to 
restrain it from bolting while its owner 
is doing his shopping, has driven that 
old familiar feature of every commu- 
nity—the hitching post—completely off 
the map. A few days ago a native drove 
his horse and buggy to a suburban town, 
and after making a circuit of the busi- 
ness streets could find no sign of an iron 
post to which to tether his animal. At 
last in desperation he “parked” beside 
a telephone pole and found his hitching 
strap would barely enfold it. “Gosh 
ding it,’ he exclaimed, “they have to 
make the telephone poles bigger than 
they used to, so them pesky automobiles 
won’t knock ’em down.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 
* 7 


OBLIGING 

The management of one of the large 
hotels discovered the whereabouts of a 
man who had left without paying his 
hotel bill, and sent him the following 
note: 

“Dear Sir: Will you kindly send the 
amount of your bill and oblige?” 

The reply received was: 

“The amount was $25. Yours sin- 
cerely.”—Wall Street Journal. 

om * 


CLEAR ENOUGH 

“Rastus, what’s an alibi?” 

“Dat’s provin’ dat you wuz at a prayer 
meetin’ whar you wasn’t, in order to 
show dat yo’ wasn’t at the crap game 
whar you wuz.”—Montreal Star. 

* * 


WHAT MORE DID HE WANT? 


Two men were dining together. The 
one who carved, gave himself the best 
part of the bird. The other protested. 

“What would you have done, then?” 
asked the carver. } 

“Given you the best part of the bird.” 

“Well, I’ve got it, haven’t I?”—Pear- 
son’s. 

* ~ 

Magistrate: “Don’t deny any longer 
that you committed this theft; you have 
heard three eyewitnesses state that they 
saw you do it.” 

Accused: “What is the good of three 
eyewitnesses? I could bring you millions 
of people who didn’t see me do it.”— 
Nagels Lustige Welt. 

* * 

“I think men will be wearing suits of 
yellow this summer,” says a fashion writ- 
er. We very politely ask him to think 
again.—Punch. 

” * 


ONE MORE SCOTCH ONE 

Mr. Macdonald (arranging with cler- 
gyman for his second marriage): “And 
I should like the ceremony in my yard 
this time, sir.” 

Clergyman: “Good gracious, why?” 

Mr. Macdonald: “Then the fowls can 
pick up the rice—we wasted a deal last 
time !’—London Opinion. 

* * 


TRY IT! 

It is difficult to master the art of be- 
ing drunk with dignity, but the East 
End of London on a Saturday night of- 
fers a great many examples of it. Ina 
Kansas town under prohibition there 
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isn’t half the sobriety of behavior which 
you will find among the slightly stewed 
occupants of a London county council 
trolley car after the public houses have 
closed on Saturday night. 

Recently a respectable looking drunk- 
ard was sitting in a tram bound for 
Ilford, with a newspaper spread in front 
of him, apparently reading it in a most 
absorbed fashion. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a_ well- 
meaning neighbor, “but aren’t you read- 
ing that paper upside down?” 

“Huh?” the drunken gentleman grunt- 
ed. 

“T said, aren’t you reading that news- 
paper upside down?” 

“Yuss! I am!” the solemn drunkard 
said emphatically. “And let me tell you, 
it takes a bit o’ doin’, too.”—Life. 


7 . 


ULTIMATE STRAW 

“Hear about poor old Slyce? Why did 
he do it? He’d stood up under all sorts 
of hard luck.” 

“I know it. Fire, shipwreck, panics, 
divorces—we figured he was case hard- 
ened, and now he’s gone.” 

“Jumped off that cliff by the third tee, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes—just scrawled a note and left it 
with his clubs.” 

“What'd it say?” 

“It said: ‘This is too much. Have just 
made a hole in one, without a single 
witness. Good-by.’ ”—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be-in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN TO CARRY SIDE 
line of well-known specialties to cake and 
pie bakers; four territories open, eastern 
New York, New England, central Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Address Box 
313, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 

3,000-bbl mill, centrally located, 
grinding hard and soft wheat, has 
opening for salesman in India. Ap- 
plicants must have acquaintance 
State 
qualifications and references, which 
will be held strictly confidential. 
Address Box 500, care Northwestern 


with trade in that territory. 


Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Greater New York District, to sell carlot 
trade only for 6,000-bbl spring and rye 
mill; salary, expenses and bonus; give 
past experience, qualifications and refer- 
ences. Address “F,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York. 


WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
to sell well-known and established brands 
in Seattle; prefer one who knows trade 
and how to sell bakers; give reference 
and particulars; correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address 1098, care North- 
western Miller, 649 Central Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 25 YEARS’ 
road experience, wishes connection as 
branch manager, or will consider a 
traveling position out of Philadelphia, Pa; 
available on short notice; best of refer- 
ences. Address 1099, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 

TRAFFIC MANAGER—OWING TO FIRE, 
experienced traffic man is open for new 
connection; thoroughly familiar with all 
problems of milling in transit If in need 
of a competent man to handle your traf- 
fic department, address 1095, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 6006 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat 


at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mille of 
200 to 2,000 bhia capacity; can furnish 
references aa to ability and habits Ad- 


Areas 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolia 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences Address 1090, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 


BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, alao bakeshop experience; 
able to asaiet bakers with their problema; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice Ad- 
dress 1066, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis., 


HAVE A GOOD 160-ACRE FARM LO 
cated near Chippewa Falls and Kau Claire, 
Wis, to exchange for flour and feed bual 
ness Address 1096, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 


BAKERY FOR SALE OR FOR RENT 
Wholesale and retail; progressive com 
munity of 160,000; up-to-date with good 
business For more information write to 
the K. Rh. Fichtner Bakery, 2101 W. 4th 
St., Davenport, lowa 


FOR SALE—FLOUR, FEED, SUGAR AND 
produce business; wheat elevator in con 
nection; sales in 1926 totaled $100,000; 
good jobbing business established on flour 
and other products For full particulars 
write Jones Flour and Feed Co., Sparta 
ml 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE-—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, In good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close In on pavement; in Kegina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the elty; for quick sale will take 
$26,000; owner retiring from business, Ap- 
ply to K. MeCarthy, Kegina, Sask 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


= — 
MILLING BQUIPMENT-——-WE OFFER AT A 
considerable sacrifice complete equipment 
for a 600-bbl practically new Wolf, late 
atyle mill, complete with motors, expert 
mental mill and taboratory equipment; 
we will diamantie and ship priced on board 
cara or delivered to your station Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 601 
Waldheim Bullding, Kansas City, Mo 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—DAISY 
flour packer; Moline upright scourer; 
arnard & Lean roller mill; four gra- 
ham roller mills, atyle 4; Barnes middling 
purifier; Wolf improved purifier; Barnard 
& Leas planaifter; suction fan; centrifugal 
reel and QGray'a patent flour dresser; 
Kureka improved duatiess milling separa- 
tor; 24 conveying elevators; shafting, 
bearings, pulleys; complete set leather 
belting; mill located at Wanamingo, Minn. 
Oo. TT. Tlegen, Mer. or prices on ma- 
chinery, write to I, M Follingstad, 
Franklin, Minn., or Mr. Tlegen, 
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CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE ennneg 





wLIGIO® CHEMICAL WORKS CHICAGO , 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


When may a mill reclaim 
unpaid-for flour in the 
hands of an_ insolvent 
buyer? 





Thus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


WevTTerereTrierie en 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118% South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen; 
PUNO GONG WO. .ccvinvecresa coples 


of “The Miller and the Law," by A. 
lL. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


Charge to my account. 
... 1 enclose check. 








BETTER and QUICKER WAY 
For Cleaning Dust Collectors 


. No Dismantling — 
No Wear or Tear on Stockings! 






(he of the largest flour mills in the country realizes 
a great saving in time and labor by using this quick 
method for cleaning its dust collectors. 

One man operating a 
Sturtevant Suction 
Cleaner cleans a 200- 
stocking machine in two 
days and does a better 
cleaning job than three 
men could do in three 
days by dismantling, 
brushing and _ reassem- 
bling. One day’s time is 
saved and the labor of 
two men. Other sizes of 
collectors are cleaned in proportionate time. Think what this 
Saving means in money in one year and you can readily see 
what you can save by cleaning your collectors with a Sturte- 
vant. 

The Sturtevant with its powerful suction and specially de- 
signed attachments gets all the cocoons and impure flour 
dust and permits thorough cleaning of the stockings with- 
out injuring them in any way. If desired, standard cleaning 
tools can be supplied for general cleaning purposes. 

Every flour mill needs this great time and labor saver. It 
will pay for itself in less than a year. Send back the coupon 
below NOW for further information and price. 


>, Ti 
yr Starevant Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
PUTS. ARTO WORK———_ a 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., Dept. Z 
Without obligation to me, send along further information on the Sturtevant Heavy 


Duty Portable Suction Cleaner, also price of same. 











Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WELLs-DickEy COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
412 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed —Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 























business, 


and southeastern markets. 


to get into business for himself. 


Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. ‘There is nobody in the family 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. We have some 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 


The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 


Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. This is a 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 


Address “Indiana Mill,” 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 








Riverside Code 





FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
For sale by all its branches and THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Per Copy $12.50 











PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





D O you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
on December 31, 1924 
had 261,462 customers 
of all classes, including 
electric, gas, steam 
and telephone? 
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[f over-weight in your flour pack- 
ages could talk, we wouldn’t have 
to tell you about it 


“Exact Weight” Scales Weigh Eighty per cent of millers 
Accurately Out of Level in this country use 
“EXACT WEIGHT” 

SCALES 

because their simplified ac- 

curacy qualifies any class 

of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk 
weight in fast weighing. 









You pay good 
premiums on in- 
surance against 
fire because it’s 
sensible business. 


How have you in- 
sured yourselves 
against over- 
weight packages? 


No. 278 Write us for descrip- 
High Speed Sacking tive literature and 
Scale prices. 


THE SMITH SCALE CoO. 


Main Office and Factory: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sales and Service Offices in all principal cities. 











Don’t Buy Common! 


Buy Preferred! 


This isn’t a tip on stocks. 
It’s a business suggestion. 


“Common Salt”—rather a vague defi- 
nition at best 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for 50 years 


The purity, cleanliness and sweet, pleas- 
ant flavor of Worcester Salt take it out 
of the “Common Salt” class. 


It’s preferred by manufacturers of high 
grade prepared flour. And you know 


To Make THe BEST 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


Factories Offices 
Silver Springs, N. Y. Boston, Detroit, Chicago 
Ecorse, Michigan Philadelphia, Columbus 
Charlotte, N. C 











igures Tent the Tate 
o Af MORERN BUSINESS eatery 


the statistics of the industry it 
represents is like a ship without 
a chart. 





For the breadstuffs industry the 
authoritative statistical guide is 


« Wil itter'ss A imanack 





The Price and 
‘i. Year Book of the Trade 
2 
$1.00 1927 
per Copy, R 
Postpaid The nineteenth annual edition of 
Pp this volume, containing 320 pages 
of information about flour milling 
and its various allied enterprises, 
is ready for distribution. Orders 
should be placed with the pub- 
lishers, 
118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
or with any of 
The Northwestern Miller’s Branch Offices 
The Northwest Miller, 
Look It Up "is So. Sixth St., rr Minn. 
: mies: Adamant ont beak ited can fone 
in The 1927. I enclose $....... eters wets ‘one 
Miller’s at $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
ey ey a ee eee ee 
Almanack “oh 
‘ ee ee ee ee 
a ee eee 














The Calcyanide System 
of 


Flour Mill Fumigation 


A dependable service equipped 
for complete mill inspection 
and fumigation ...... 


The Calcyanide Company offers full co- 
operation with millers, millers’ associa- 
tions, transportation and insurance com- 
panies and allied interests in the protection 
of mills and mill products from insect 
infestations. 


At your service are trained entomologists 
and fumigation engineers. 


A call, a wire or a letter will 
bring further information. 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Eastern Office: San Francisco Office: 


342 Madison Avenue 175 Fremont Street 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Arcade Station 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Our Fumigation Engineers are located in other mill centers 
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fitting onall Six! _ 









Yes, there are six of them—all wonderful flours, distinctive for eas 
quality, purity and uniformity—and each makes for superior 
satisfaction in the baking department for which it is intended. 


KISMET—Soft Winter Wheat—for Crackers. 

KISMET. SUPER-PATENT—Soft Winter Wheat—for Cakes. 
EARLY RISER—Hard Spring Wheat—for Bread. 
REXOTA—Hard Winter Wheat—for Bread. 
COMPETITION—Hard Spring Wheat—for Bread. 

GOOD CATCH—Hard Winter Wheat—for Bread. 


Write us for further information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
NOBLESVILLE, IND., U. S. A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
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“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 








BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under U: d Ma t 





Many customers have used our flour continuously, over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 

Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 

Buyers and employees alike — are our steadfast friends. 





100 Years 


m a Milling 








New 2,000-Bbi Daylight Mill—One of Three Plants 


IDEAL FACILITIES 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 

















IGLEHEART BROS. 


Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Millers and &xporters 


Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 





Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 


Cable Address: “IGLEHEART,” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes. 


Manufectvrers of 


Sold i tate in the United States, i 
Swans Down PRODUCTS Sat Ber ,cate= Be Patel Sete. 


J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Ask for Prices 





Domestic and Export 








The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 














EVANS MILLING CO. “®t corn PRopvcTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 











- Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Mixed Cars 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 





The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Norru Stare Street 
CHICAGO 





























CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


CAVALIER MILLING CO. 


Write us. 
Cavalier, N. D. 











Farco Mitt CoMpany 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 











Stevens Engineering & | 
Construction Co., Inc. | 


; 

Designers and Builders 

GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 

317-19 Buder Bldg ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





“White Jacket” 


“Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak 

ing results, use our strong Norta Dakota Purr 
Sprinc Wueat Fours. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 














W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 











of impressive 
BUREAU OF ENGRA 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 














AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 


Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Refer to This Journal 





JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAL 


RANSAA. SATYN MII CViA—.— 





c as | 
| N| 
at STRONG MILLING WHEAT it | 
y Choice high protein wheats to tone up your ih 
iV milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
f when you want them. 





Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 





C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent gi 
F.C. VINCENT, Vice Presivent YF; eae 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. S(t eR ee 


E. F. EMMONS 

F. A. THEIS 

F. J. FITZPATRICK 
J. H. MARTIN 

B. J. OoODOWD 





ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ie, 
| . 4 . 
CA RGILL - Handlers of Grain 
GRAIN DEALERS 
BUFFALO is | 
NEW YORK Solicited 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 


Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
United States Markets Solicited 


Futures Orders 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 





Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 





Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain - Cotton - Provisions 


York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMBERS— New 














sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—wivrer 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content = yinneapoLis 


— McCABE BROS. CO, DULUTH 


Merchants 


Southwest 








EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE Our standard grades 











GOOD WHEAT 


is the first step in the 
production of 


GOOD FLOUR 


Let our service depart 
ment make your 
selection, 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 














Hallet & Carey Co. 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 

















New Kansas Wheat 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 








Wheat 


are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST ‘TERMINAL (LEVATOR 





MUCH FINE WHEAT IS LEFT—There is still much 

fine high protein wheat out in Kansas, and we have an 

exceptionally well selected stock of our own. But it will 

not last forever. Higher premiums may be paid before 
this crop year is ended. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 























Mas fanaa Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
Cc. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
3 Sk, . . 
KANSAS pirect from Kansas ou ARSHALL HALL’ Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 
WHEAT Specialists in all Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION MILLING GRAINS COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
for GRAIN CO. 206 Merchants Exchange »* Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo Our Specialty 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS “Oh, St. Louis, Mo. of o® ST. LOUIS, MO. 504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO, 



































Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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pontine Thigh Sa Se THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT on winnA aem PLANT 
WIRE US FOR PRICES ON 

Our Standard 48-49-lb Malting Barley No. 2 Red Durum Wheat 

48-lb Recleaned Poultry Barley 45-lb, or better, Flax 

Sample No. 1 Recleaned Barley, Mixed Screenings 
Feed, Oats, containing 40 per cent 30-Ib No. 2 Mixed Feed 
Barley Oats 

FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 
203 Chamber of Commerce 602-604 Corn Exchange Elevator Capacity, 
Milwaukee, Wis. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3,000,000 Bushels 








Dependable Service 


or Mille 
W EK A R EH; W H EK; AT j : a have the organization, the 


experience for handling wheat 


M } | R C I | AN I S requirements of particular mills 
Future Orders Solicited and the determination to render 


satisfactory service... . Let us 
select your wheat for you. 


Chiefly engaged in supply- 
We Can Handle Your Future Orders in Any Market 


ing wheat to many of the : ; 
best and most careful millers Member JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
in the country. As mer- of Trade 149 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


chants, we are bound to 








Established 1877 
































strive to make the merchan- Lenseshete Wes, Geste Os. Su per lative ly 

dise and the service please Meech cl Fine Mill; 

the customer. ee ey ne MMULLIN<A 
W heat 

Conditions just now sug- 

h > J h 1 E. L. LUIBEL We give good service to 
gest the wisdom of build- Consignments and all millers but like eape- 
ng up your reserve of usupun. ceue. cially toserve those who 

spel require especial quality 
strong milling wheat. selections. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL Moore-Seave rGrainCo. 
Wyandotte Elevator Co Established 1876 ‘ST. LOUIS, MO. KANSAS CITY 
OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Riverside Code ye eee RON = Per Copy $12.50 





Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 














OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 
flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ALL GRADES OF 


MILLFEED 





One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








When in the 
market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bitscr'frox™ 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


23 PLANT 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
327 South La Salle Street 
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MILLFEEDS “427 


THE BERTLEY me, 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F, M. RosEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 





Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











ELLYAurt. 
consi erchandisers 
AMERICAN Fore Biba. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Selling ex § the Wheat’’ Flours 


Sappuire—JvupitTH 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Gop Cross 


609 25th Street 











Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 49 Years 


Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR axv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








SEND SAMPLES 


and Quotations 


FLOU 


of 


R 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 





We are 


buyers of FE EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MIxEep FEED Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 














Screenings and 


Mill Oats 


Bought and 
Sold 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


\ \ Je are always in the market for 
h 


ard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. 


Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, IIl. 








Flour Broker for 
NASHVILLE MARKET 


J. W. Colvert & Co. 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 




















ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC 


EXPORT 


Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 





W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


TUTTE TTT LL 














WM. COWAN & CO. 


Hard and Soft Wheat 


FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. 





CHICAGO 





THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
HEBOYGAN, WIS. 
ES cn. of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 


National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





PITTI rye 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


OD PRODUC 
FLOUR 





J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





4 Reynier Van Evera 


Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 





Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 





” 





New York,N. Y. ! 
e OIE. ‘ 








EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - 
Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Corn Products - 


Morrow & Company Established 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: **MorrowLaw,"’ New York 








AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


24 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 


American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 

















COWING & ROBERTS 


Established . Winter Wheat 
1KH7 ' Ik lour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E, STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





[~~ FLOUR BROKER” ] 











Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





‘WHITE & COMPANY 





A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 




















-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour alt 

HA ‘. y , 

303 ARRY =.WHITE ‘. Pp W"™ SIMPSON _ 
NEW YSRK OMAND,N.Y. 
FEED 

HENRY KOPER & CO. | | Grain BROKER 

DISTRIBUTORS HARRY J. HANNON 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





B®. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


Mitt FEEOS 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


RickENBACK & Co., Lrp. 
405 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY 
Buyers of Grain and Feed for 


Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 


The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FLour Mitu AGENTs 


Propuce NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








pomMEstic—F LOU R—-exportr 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 


Emrit Trading Corporation 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘‘EmritTo"” 











ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 





BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 





F. 0. JONES 
Mill Representative 
FLOUR anp FEED 


401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BurraLo N.Y. 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 


The Recksteiner Company Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
Flour and Feed ciate when an TL oe 
age representation. 
Brokers | L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 201 Postal Building 











VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat 
‘lour 
Also Distributors of Rye Flour 
217 Cass Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 











Bourse - 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 








WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


FLOUR«adOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Purmape puta, Pa. 








Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 


of All Grades. 
Established 1857 





SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Established 1916 


All Grades MILLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FILOUR ponestic 





J.V.& A.W. GODFREY 
Quality Flours 








Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





667 und 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 201 Chamber of Commerce BOSTON 
Buyers of J.T. McINTOSH 
FEED Mill Representative 
of all kinds 


Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


BOSTON 





508B Grain & Flour Exchange 





SERVICE FIRST 
HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


Red Dog 





NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Wire your offers 








Domestic MILuinGc Co. 
A. W. Wrrt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Hunter-Robinson Milling 


& Grain Go. of F E E D 


Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse M I L L F E ED S 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. KANSAS CITY - MO. 














J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg 
IND. 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Firovur— BROK ERAGE— Freep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Agents 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











FLOUR—FEED ZJRNHEL 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


LyLe W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 


Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 
























oliver ol 


YS making cod liver oil a univer- 


sal food for poultry because— 
it is cod liver oil in 
powder and is therefore 
easy to mix with mash. 








TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Builds profits for both 
the poultryman and the 
mixers of poultry feed. 


Thousands of mixers 
have adopted Coliverol as 








—y 





| Keeps the 
flock healthy 


Increases 
egg laying 
Saves the chicks 





















Increases 
pe | a standard mix and are 
q s™l making more money. 






Write us for full details 


SILMO CHEMICAL Co. 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘"Fiaxy,"’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
| 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
; LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 





73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 


| 
Cable Address: ‘“PAayTINe,’’ London | 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FEASTANCO,’’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: "‘Eciarr,’’ London 


BERNARD HASLAM 
FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘'BernasiaM,”’ London 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


. | 
LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
| 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘'Mippiinas,”’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


50 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Oable Address: ‘WinTER,” London 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ““Buttirant,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





M. STANNARD 








F. T. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 50 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“Lynpsx.u,"’ London 





eg me Address Gees tress 
RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 


Cable Address: ““Mrpi..,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C, 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,"’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 


COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: Tue Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 

48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘Byrnz,’’ Dublin 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: 'FrreDKos,"’ Belfast 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 











LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


HULL AND GLASGOW | 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, eases 


Supplement . . $20. 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mewn., U.S. A. 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Bre.iino,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





ANDREW Law Witu1aM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CamMELLIA4,’’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ““FENNELL,’’ Liverpool 
| 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
IM PORT ERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILusBuRyY,”’ Dublin 


Cable: 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 

Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘WAVERLEY”’ 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"RuNcIE” 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 





ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: ““Ros.in,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHILIP,’’ Dundee 





M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘*KosMACK,”’ Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION, 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MinneEapo.is, MINN., U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW-45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL-—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BrisTot, SovTHAMPTON, HULL, BeELFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFast 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: *‘DELIGHT,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ““Gratns,"” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: “Scu@rrer,”’ Rotterdam 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 





C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: *‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


Mathieu Luchsinger J. P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLUcH” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,”’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: “CLEO" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘SIRENE”’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 








J. TAS EZN 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘‘TASSIANO” 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


| 


50 Wellington St. 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1ipLomMa,”’ Glasgow 





L. VAN DER HEYM N. V. BORGHART’S 
AGENT 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND | ose 
Flour, Semolina, Rolled Oats, Rice, } FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Fesdingstufts, ote. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“BoremiJ,"’ Rotterdam 


Correspondence invited | 
Cable Address: ‘‘VANDERHEYM,”’ Rotterdam 


N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA’”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” Cable Address: ‘‘HoFoopcoRP” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 








NIEVAK | N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) Guaranteed payment of documents 
CORN FLOUR and RICE References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterda 
Cable Address: Singel 72, Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
“NIEVAK”’ AMSTERDAM Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


KARL GAL & CO. 
PRAGUE XII—Manesova 19. 
SOLICFT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 


FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 


HANDELSVEREENIGING | 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 


(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ‘"HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 


OSIECK & COMPANY 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“OsIECK,’’ Amsterdam 








THE A B C CODE 


In use_by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
Minn., U.S. A, 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 








LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WirnuRG” 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘WiTBuRG”’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





Established 1876 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXHEN”’ 





COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE eanentanuene ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Best American References Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER”’ 








M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘ELFINE,”’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: *‘CARMIBOEK” 
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ee A OTTO MADSEN 
IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN Samples and offers solicited 





| ASBJORN P. BIORNSTAD | 


| 


FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT | 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS | 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address 
“FLEMBANG,'’ Copenhagen « 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


| 

Reference 
| The Northwestern Miller 
| 
| 


A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS FLOUR 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK OSLO, NORWAY 

Desire first-class mil] connections 
Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


Cable Address: “ActiFLOUR™ or Northwestern Miller, 50 Mark Lane, London 


Established 1494 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. | pcccsienea wr, 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED References: 
AGENTS . . , . 

The National City Bank of New York, New York 


OSLO, NORWAY Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Cable Address: “Jounny” Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


OSLO 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


| OSLO, NORWAY 


EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUK AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Wish Agenc? for First Clase Grain Exporters 


References 
The Quaker Oata Company, Chicago 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 


Cable Address: ““Kroorp,’’ Oslo Cable Address: ““FrepBLomco” 





Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 


n course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP throu a ~ b shorefore, Se de apy —. 


Established 1846 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address; “KoLrsenson.”* 
Reference: ‘lhe Northwestern Miller 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 

FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 

OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ''Rempagen”™ 


FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: "“KLemMriour” OSLO, NORWAY 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


RIMPAU & CO. 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE PFLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpac” 





FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany. 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘"Weprrnoer,’’ Hamburg 


HELSINGFORS 





LEVY BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FPEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, % 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 


Cable Address: ‘‘StexrGmEn.,’’ Hamburg Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 








SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRAEUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


PAUL FREUND 


HAMBURG, 1 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anv FEED 


Cable Address: ““Parre” Cable Address: “NELSON,” Pirseus 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. | G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


HAMBURG, 8 FLovur IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Head Office: 
ALEXANDRIA 
(P. O. B. 121) 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 


stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia . 
and the Baltic States Markets 


Ecypr GREECE 


| 
Cable Address: ‘““OrtentTesco,” Hamburg Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
al] Central European Countries 


Codes: Riverside 1910 
Bentley's 


Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 
Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 


Cable Address: 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBaAR,’’ Hongkong 


“MEHLTHOMAS" 





GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Seattle, Wash , 635 Dexter 


Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Horton Building 


Cable Address: “Force,” Oslo 


° 
Established 1808 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 


FLOUR COMMISSION 


AGENTS ABO, FINLAND 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 








Cable Address: ‘“HitTon”” Represented in all the towns of Finland 





Keferences: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 


BERGEN, NORWAY 

















REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
~ OF PORTO RICO, USA. 








Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 


Cable Address: 
* PONCE, PLR ? 


ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 





Cable Address; “Rovina,’ 
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Rafael Mayoral & Co. 
Brokers for Porto Rico, U. 8. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 
“Rememper,”’ SAN JUAN 


r. ‘ 
Villar & Company, Ine. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 
P.O, Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R 


Cable Address: "Vintanine” Cable Address 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 

ou the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 








lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 
The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 





STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED Since 1919 

Covers the Island of Porto Rico 


Cable Address; ““Venrop" 
MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO 











Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








It may pay you to 


We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings patina hn | 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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LEADING STEAMSHIP & TRANSPORTATION INS SOE 








Ocean freight 


service — 


Well Organized 


ARE and promptness 
in forwarding individual 
shipments, are the natural 
outgrowth of International 
Mercantile Marine’s freight 
service, organized and built 





104 Ships up through 56 years of ex- 
More Thana perience. 
ramen Tene 104 vessels totaling over a 
56 Years million tons, provide ship- 
Experience ping services that are world- 
World-wide wide. 
in Scope ' 
Frequent The high rating of our ships 
Sailings secures the lowest insurance 
Meeting rates for those who 
Individual , . 
Needs Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and ‘#verpool Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 
AMERICAN LINE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chieago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg 














REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 
Fert Nee York, te Punch, Bae & Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


At pen Tork, to vuas . Reve é Co., Ine. _ 
As Pailadelpbis, to8. L. Barges & Uo.. more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean 


Keyser Buildi 
dinavian Ports. 


‘JSCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE [ 


At Boston, to Ane Lombard's Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& FupeingS ‘o., 1416-1417 New Orleans rE ig. 
At Chicago, : Harrison, Agent, 327 . LaSalle St 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 

Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











FUMIGATION 


with LIQUID HCN has every advantage ~ 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 
Licensee for the Application of 


Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HON) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 


F. V. CAESAR 
Traffic Counselor 


Transit Accounts a Specialty 


420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 











Insure 


Cleanliness 
with the 


—* PR: 





of Fumigation. 
It destroys mill 
insects. 


Send for Leaflet A 
and Full Particulars 


Fumigators Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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15OO BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


Sometimes we are out-talked in salesmanship, 
often we are undersold on price, never are we 
outqualitied on the sound, worthwhile merits 
of good flour honestly milled from the best 
wheat that money can buy. 


JOUN H. MOORE, Presipent.~G M LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Ohne MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURso MILLS CO. 


CKainsas City, USA. 


ADDAESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Offico—NEWTON, KANSAS 








“WELLINGTON’s Best” 


“SUMNER” 


Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. 


“ AMERICAN GENTLEMAN” 


“AMERICAN Lapy” 


High quality flours from America’s Finest Wheat 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 
Hard Wheat and 
Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 











THE INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Offices: 804 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Succeeding 
THE KAW FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


We invite the continued confidence 


of old friends. . 


Pe .. We are 


setting out now to make new ones. 
New Brand Announcements Soon. 


CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
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I-H 


FLOUR) 








E HAVE customers who started using 
4 “I-H” flour the first day they started 
in business, and who have been using 
it ever since. Flour trouble is one thing 
they don’t have to worry about. The only time 
they really think about it is when they 


‘Buy “I-H” as they need it. 






OP Bakers 

or chakers 
ORACLE 

™ cf Short Patent- 


THUNDERBOLT 


Wy 4 Reliable OTlou Vy 


a _ we 


CYhe ISMERT HINCKE MILLING CO: 


KANSAS CITY,.MO. ~ 


- 
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J George H Hunter, President ~ OM nufacturers of Quality Flour since 1877 MS 24 


Dey, 








Year In and Year Out 


this flour has gone along steadily and surely gaining 
good will. It has never been sold in vast lots by shoddy 
methods. Its friendships have been made by proving 
itself worthy of them. 

Wouldn’t a flour like HUNTER’S “CREAM” 


increase your business? 
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‘ROBIN'S BEST 


An absolute standard of quality 
not ordinarily costing much 
more than flours of the best 
standing, but never in price com- 
petition with ordinary flours. 


ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 























“White Grest 


— Selerfecd Hour 


With our splendid sales organization, we are 
able to create a profitable demand for WHITE 
CREST flour in the territory of any jobber 
who is interested in featuring a high grade 
Soft wheat flour. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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hita, Flour Mills @o. 


GWichita,, Kansas 


a 


a iS 


CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS 


Wueat SroraGce Capacity 
ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
























rel. 


our customers than they could find in 
another brand. 


Practically every barrel of KANSAS 
EXPANSION sold sells another bar- 


There is more satisfaction in it for 





Quality and Co-operation 


Eastern Representatives 


W. W.SwiIrFt, A. M. SkIBERT 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md 8 Bireh Road, Winthrop, Mass 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. Gans, 

Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


C.J. HANEBRINK & Co 


$ NI 
407 Merchants Ex. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo Bluefield, W. Va 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co.,INC., H.C. HAGERMAN 
Cumberland, Md. Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 
Davip B. Spiers & Co H.W. Dine. 
287-8 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) * 


Southeastern Representatives 


CHuas. M. Brirr Co., Asheville, N.C Bb. F. PakKeER, Atlanta,Ga 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 











More profits for the 
flour dealer— 


Williamson’s Best 


a short patent. 


More profits for the 
baker— 


Winner 


an economical, loaf: 
producing flour. 


There is satisfaction 
in each of them. 


The Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











“Celvet 


—is made from the best wheat 
in the world, which comes 
in endless train from the 
country directly surround- 
ing our mill. Our easiest 
course is always to maintain 
a high quality. 


TbeW alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 





EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 











“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Tarkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 











“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 








A short patent 


“KansasSunshine” for famiiy 
“Red Belt” sitet ewer 


Milled from hard Turkey wheat 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 


THERE IS NOTHING SO SURE AS 


“Want-Mor” 


Quality 
Service 


Location 
Capacity 


RODNEY MILLING Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
00 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 








“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW.-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 


. > wT a @ 1 has stood for quality, dependability and service 
THE NAME OF CAIN through three generations of milling 


Today we offer 
“ARCHER” 
the finest short patent to be had 
THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Open for connection in some markets 

















THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Antienr, Kansas 





Imperial Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Strong Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour for Export 
HARPER, KANSAS 
In the wheat fields 
Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” 








ee a «6, fi 
Old Trail” =. 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 














CEDRO | 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 
TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 








’ 


‘‘American Eagle’ 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 























Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 
MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 
. especially suited to their requirements, 

MOTHER'S BREST is milled from the choicest of 

Nebraska's hard winter wheat, justly noted for 

its well balanced mellow gluten, 

MOTHER'S BEST te designed especially to 

please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 

rolle and cakes, 


MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade, 


MOTHER'S BEST 


right Ask us more about It. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Branch Office 
417 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 





right and priced 











‘“Thoro-Bread’’ 


Arnold Milling Co. 


The Perfect Flour 


A practical, sound and 
worthy brand that at- 
tracts the higher grade 
trade wherever it is of- 
fered. 


STERLING, KANSAS 





A dbe 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 Ths KANSAS BESTT TIP 





i 





3,500 Barrels Daily 


we have four fine mills right 


‘Kansas Best’ 


Out here where the Turkey wheat grows 


where we 


have first choice of the very finest of all. 


We know of no better flour. 





THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS, 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


LS, CO) 


AEE LY) VR 








Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 















When quality 
calls —When 
satisfaction is 
needed — For 
real goodness, 
aw 


“Utility” 


WALDOROGALSKY MILLING CO. |” 


’ ML PHERSON, KANSAS ° on 4 














SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 

























From this year’s 
strong, loaf-producing 
Kansas wheat 






Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











* 
- 
fr 
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SLOGAN sirens one 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 


El Reno, Okla. 








ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Strongest flour in the 
world — from wheat 

Flour Capacity, own on the virgin 
1,400 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. Washita” 
Mannafacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“oe “We ‘ 
Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields, 
Operating 34 country elevators. 
Write for connections and samples 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 
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Consumer Reaction 
Convinces any flour handler of 
the value of 


“El Reno’s Best’ 


A Versatile Flour. 








EL RENO MILL & ELEVATOR CO. | 


| 1,000 Barrels EL RENO. OKLA. 
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CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


2,500 Bbls Capacity —500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA CITY, U.S. A. 











’ 
Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Three flours of pre- 
Golden Glory dominating quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 











MADE IN KANSAS 
“ ” 
HAVASAK 
Turkey Wheat Flour 
Security Frour Miits Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








USE 
White House Flour 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S.A 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


“WESTERN STAR”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


She Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


J.J, Vanier, Manager 

















“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING ©O., Ellinwood, Kansas 











Jobbers! Brokers! Make more profit with 


~--F LQUR---- 


Good territory «till open — Write today 
STANARD TILTON MILLING CO. 
MO ble. Daily St. Louis, Alton, Dallas Kat. 1857 











“SUNKIST” 
FLOUR 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 
it cannot be surpassed, 

It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 


the name of Maney has be 
come celebrated, 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Marked S290 AR 


Wats a 





Inter-Ocean Mills 





3 
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WILLIS NORTON & CO 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 










No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
rowing demand. 





i i 


“She Designs 
on the opposite 
page were Or 
Hesialediae are sated 


Cngraved by 
Holland 
Ongraving Co 


i, > 4 
i teqitiern ity, Alo. 
re 








REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 














INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
“*K-Y”’ Short Patent *‘BONITA’”’ standard Patent 
Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.8.A. 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 
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IS KING, 
es si HE NEw ERA MILLING Co, 


Arkansas City, Kansas 








-An active selling force in 
any and every trade field. 






> 9 “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. ¢@ 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


¢¢ @ OH | Nrcccinsm cceimes” @  @ T5OOCOBUSHELS @ © 


Most of the trade in PERFECTION is what 

could be termed “permanent.” ‘The few cus- 
tomers that are led away by price or some 
other factor always return in time. 


‘i Fe ad with Less Millin | Sapoete, 4,000 bbis. 
Better Bre Pow Ry tg - oD Sade t= Han 


e¢ + 
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FLOUR 
The Weber Flour Mills Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 
5s Dele 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 


Milled from Western Kansas 
High Gluten Wheat 











KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 


Hays City 
Hays City Flour Mills ances 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 
For the Family Trade 
ALGOMA + 


1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 


Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 











“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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With 


greatly 











our 

improved 
both the flour and the serv- 
ice to customers are better 
than ever before. 
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mill and 
facilities 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














and its users. 


(so — ss.) 


NEWTON 














5 ENTERS 
A flour that is making money 
; and friends for its distributors 


At the peak of value 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


KANSAS 
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OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS KANSAS 
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Hard Wheat Flour milled from the famous 
Established 1879 e ad My H eastern Colorado hard Turke 
y red wheat, 
Zenith Milling C Sasnak Flour American Maid Flour Mills PA ey ty en 
enit uung Vo. For Discriminating HOUSTON, TEXAS and unsurpassed quality. 
Eastern Buyers P Our self-rising “Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 2.000 Bois Cable Address: Representatives wanted. Write us. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Exwns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. Capacity “AMAID” ay ben hg pl hate Colo. 























Established 1774 U N I FO R M IT . Mills—Ellicott City, Md. ‘ a 
(Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 
A. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S 





EXPORTERS of 


@he Continental Milling Co. SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
Millers of FLOUR 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 

















Branps: Office: 327 S. Hanover Street Mills at Seaboard Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 
ob pinaghernag . . Cable Address: “QuaAKEMILLS” 
MAID OF GOLD BaLTiImMorE, Mp. 
Founded 1908 Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail THE BEST FLOUR 


NORTHEAST FLOUR M48 BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers . 


and Housewives Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 


Attention Bakers BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CC ). should get acquaint- 

















NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA ed with our Flour. 
Write for sample and THORNTON & CHESTER 
price of our special MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y 
. The Raymond-Hadley Compan 
Dusting Flour F ene ‘ated — 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS > Cra <4 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. me. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 














AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 


eeFYGORPORATION FEDERAL MILL &ELEVATOR Co.1nc (i iieseettnaneee toes 


“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. FLOUR MILLERS OUMBERLAND, MD. 


1,000 Barrels Capacity High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


“ ” “Ty led $ 7D DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Quality Flour Unexcelled Service L OCKPORT. N ° 1g Winter Wheat Patent 




















te. See oe MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
Spring, Winter cal Rye ; FLOUR MILLERS BRIDAL png en 
Quick > CALEDONIA, N.Y. Soe 8, ¥. VEIL Pays to Buy 
The Best 








FLOUR 







ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 


George Urban Milling Company 


| res’ King Victor Ys; 
aten ° egge 
Short Spring Patent Everything the best of its kind Niagar aFalls Milling 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. Mixed cars a specialty Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 











DUNLOP MILLS D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. S0MN 8. METCALY CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. Grain Elevator Engineers 
GOLD ’ 7 venyrs 
Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export oo Pag he ad ie a2 _— na nbdaeer ere ap idecinnapitgd 
- HAGERSTOWN. MD. 54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
Correspondence Solicited 800 Barrels Daily ° 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong © 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 





Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





FLOURS 


‘* “Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


CLEVELAND, 0. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








$ : Five Letter 
Riverside Code “révision 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A. 


The Huron Milling Co. ™¢o3, Bee" 


SU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mit 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 


























v4 
VOIGT s 
wt vy 


ROYAL PATENT 


¥LOUP 


“SELECT yer 
Winter 
Wheat 


Patent 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 








VWilled with Care: fram 
[ ] icy Mu hy rare tl ml 
Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections, 
TEKONSHA, MICH, 


VOIGE MILEING CO. 














PERCY KENT BAG Co. INC. 


Epwin W. SPARKS, President 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 





Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 


— situated as to afford us excellent 
Norfolk, Va. ; shipping facilities. 








UA er 
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Avevust ScCHWACHHEIM, 
te President and Treasurer 


- W.C. Borxe, Secretary 
Pal ‘Ze > and Sales Manager 


HIGH GRADE HARO WHEAT FLOUR 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 















i it’s 
CASCADE FLOuR 
“ evwV VY. 


_ 








Cascape, Montana 


HE strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin soil 
of Montana, two splendidly equipped mills—not 
the largest but large enough to include the latest in 
milling facilities—and the result is “CASCADE,” 
the flour of quality. Bakers say it is a challenge to 
the milling world—making bread of superior texture 
finer flavor—more loaves to the barrel. Send for 
baking sample. 


'T must pe G00? 








49.bs 
CASCADE Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Mills at Cascade, Mont 
Grain Storage Capacity, Manhattan, Mont 
600,000 Bushels Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 











EHH Y 





Judith Milling Company ASK Us ~ 


HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 


Kor perXkormance 
xigures covering a 


Fate ina Se gmens WOLF ROLLER MILL\ 





~- INSTALLATION — 











in your plant. 
NO OBLIGATION 


MONTANA CHIEF 


The better flour 


STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA THE WOLF CO., 
In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH CHAMBERSBURG 


BASIN where the better wheat grows PENNA. 


























POPUUUCECUURULEREREL ER RERUORUROULELAEORUE RUA TLERE OE OAR ROAR GORE C eee adeeeeattaeaatats LERREEI EU EERE RITE R ATI IY 











. “11: ° With Liquid HCN 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. Fumigate tiyitcane Act Ge) 
MONTANA The best and surest way of get 
ting rid of mill insects Now 
Flours and Grain is the time to make preparation 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 


. FISHER, Mgr. 3ELGRADE, MONT. 
AR, Pa, ae soem 5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH, 























We invite correspondence 


POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 











DENIO-BARR MILLING & GRAIN COMPANY 


Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office 
Country Elevators in Montana 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MONTANA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKERS 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 

























‘MIXED FEED MANUFACTURERS 


sic RECUR BALLERS 


HERR OD ARS ARE wi i 48 
“~ 








CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 






Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Bivd. 
CHICAGO 














[kssm 


Peerless 
Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





eller 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


EXPORTERS 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Our thorough experience in exporting both 

hard and soft wheat flours is being utilized 

by numerous importers. If you do not hap- 

pen to be one of them, let us tell you what 
we have to offer. 





ANNAN-BURG GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SHIPPERS 


Good Milling Wheat 


Every miller realizes the value of good mill- 

ing wheat. St. Louis is a leading milling 

wheat market, and the services of our or- 

ganization will assure you the best the mar- 
ket has to offer. 








GINGHAM GIRL ’ 
Phe The Operation of Flour 
Finest 
Flour 






Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indi 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers 


and small customers. 





—— 


"Ging he Girl SPARKS MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Made by Millers of Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels [ 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 


either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


* We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 


Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 





ana 
re- 
in 





GILSTER MILLING CoO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 














Jaily 





WHITE STAR 


The Baker's Flour Dependable Since 1440 





Plant Flour Mills Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A 








Highest Quality . “of ° 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour So uniform and dependable that their 


Correspondence quality is never questioned. 


Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 








Scott County Milling Co. SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


HUEGELY MILLING CO. The Perfect Bread Flour Highest Soft Wheat Patent AVISTON MILLING CO. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 








Millers since 1866 
Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvisTocK”’ ILLINOIS 








“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 





Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Both Plain and Self-Rising 





SIKESTON, MISSOURI EsTaBLISHED 1864 














Established 1849 
Saxony Mills ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Solicited 





MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. “ORRIS” “TOKAY” 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 








St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


ST. MARY'S, MO. 

















Established 1878 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. Reshere ene 


ted to sell 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Exporters Established 1861 “Romero” Amber durum blend ‘““WeN Sl ” 
a A * Manufacturers of hard and soft to macaroni trade e Never Sieep 
ways open for ne ae 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO s psaaatenateal 7020 So. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 





Hezel Milling Company Ziebold Flour Mill Co. Arkadelphia Milling Co. 

















MONROE MILLING CO. Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Pfeffer Milling Company Ce en eae 

SILVER FOX WATERLOO, ILL. 113 Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade Darcsatis «- a -_ 
FLOUR Daily Milling Co. sr. rovis, mo. Winter Wheat Flour Tnicnal | Wit for Samples and 

Soft W >. Capacity, , * | Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, ‘ te 

oe j.~ 4 tae 1,000 bbis. Monitor Patent Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ eS Advertiser's Manufacturing 

Self-Rising Elevator Cap., 350,000 bus,’ Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation Sey wae... Le 
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Peet Stronger 
ia Dicer Bags 


BEMIS Cotton Flour Bags, through greater strength, give 
greater service. 


Three Bemis mills weave the cloth for half-barrels, quarters, 


eighths and sixteenths, both bleached and unbleached. 


These mills use more than twenty million pounds of cotton a 
year. Each bale of cotton is sampled for staple, grade, character 
and color before it is put into process. Daily tests of yarnandcloth 
insure the strength. Each cloth must pass the standard set for it. 


Sell More of your Flour through Bemis Better Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 





| Sa | 





—— 


it 


} | 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE BROOKLYN 
MINNEAPOLIS INDIANAPOLIS WINNIPEG BUFFALO 
»s OMAHA MEMPHIS HOUSTON WICHITA 





NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY PEORIA WARE SHOALS,S.C. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
KUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN — Walter Quackenbush, 

Z Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO— Arthur 8. Parves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
SOUTH WEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin. 

'A4-AS Ohio Bailding, Toledo, Ohio 
PACTFIC COAST—W. ©. Tiffany, 

49 Central Bailding, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LAUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


Henny Haun, Superintendent 


, 





Mark Lane, London, E-C. 3, England 


1001 Lamsaden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


he-Northmestern-Tiller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office- 
Cable Address: 
H. J. Patrainer, President and 


Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Gairrix, Circulation Manager 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS 


Rosexrt E. Sreaumec, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 
L. C. Wiitrew, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey,C. F. G. Rares, Watter Quackensusu 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


Roseat EB. Sreavixa, Editor 


Cannoit K. Micnenrn, Managing Editor 


Rosert T. Beatry, Northwestern Editor 


A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


Jouw P. Bropenick, Asst. News Editor 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
vane Spatan, its possessions, 
and Canada: 
Two aaa PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Ba Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adama, C. V., Lancaster, Pa.....+++++++ 
Advertiser's Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 

WI. cccccccccccescccccces cecccccccece 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas....... 


Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 


Alberts, COB. ccccccccccccccccscccece 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohlo....... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 

WIG, cccccccccecedecccceseccccscecoes 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 

Lowig, MO, coccccccscccccccesccccccces 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 

OIG, Wie. ccccccccsccscccsccsccessecs 


American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 

BM. De cccveMecccccomesectorvegececess 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 

TORS cccccscccsscccsscsscegeseveeees 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway......s-s+-ee+ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 

Lowis, MO. cecccccccccsccescsesececes 


Ansted & Burk Go., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohlo....... 
Areese Co., New York, N. Y....---0005- 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 

AP, cccccccecerseveseessssses eeecees 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 

City, KAMaae .occcsccscccceseeseveees 


Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago.........+.+. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsgus, 


GFECCE ccccccccrccccscccceecccccccees 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas..........+. 


Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill....... 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minnedpoljs... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland........ 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
Now York, N. Y..cccccscccccccsscscsees 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 
BM. We coccvcvcccccccvccccescsccsccece 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. B., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia..... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
LOWle, O66. cocccccccccccscsceccsseces 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
Bt. Lowle, Mo. ccsccccccccscccsevesses 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Big Diamond Mille Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjornatad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Biaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North Bast, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind........ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart's, N. V., Handelmaatschapplj, 
Rotterdam, Holland ......6eceeecenee 
Bouwman, BE. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
FONG, MANORS .ccccccccscccccssscvccces 
Iiravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
Ktico Ccencesedsi en OSes beceedeseceoqoce 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohlo.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalb, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Blevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam,..... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahiquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co,., Dublin, Ireland... 
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Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis...........++- 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 

worth, KaAngas ...csssecccscesseveese 
Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 

Bootland .ccccccccccccvccesvecvcseces 


Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 

ronto, Winnipem® ....--cececceeeeeeee 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada ......+++ee65 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 

$aME cocccccccceccccocsseressesserece 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis...... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 

ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.........-. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Il.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 

Sauk Center, MINN. ..cceceeecesevees 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co:, Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill.......-++000. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 

Louls, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnatl. 
Chelsea Milling ,Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Cherry, 8. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y........- 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y..... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIlL.... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill.... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, II1.... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 5, 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
BON, KANSAS 2... crsccicvecccveveseens 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland .......-eeeeeeeee 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y.. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Sootland ...ccccccccsccccccsvese 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, “Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo...... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co,., Chicago, Ill......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill...........+ 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y..... 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohilo..... 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
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73 
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Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denlo-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 

Gam, WOMIME .ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 

Mich, ccccccccccccsccccccssccccccccese 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, IIL........+.- 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 


BEIMM. cccccccccccccesescccccccccevces 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va.............- 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 

Coceveerceecscereceseseereroecee Cover 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 

Bay, Wie. ccccccccccccccccccsesesccees 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Edwards, 8S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J.. New York, N. Y... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

ORR. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceees 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 

ONE. coccvescccceccccssecesesessesees 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla...........- 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 

Minn. 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis............ 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 

EGGIG, BO. sccccccescovsccvsveccccess 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 

OMB seccccccccccsccccccseccccesccvcce 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D........+-+6- 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 

POTt, Ne Yo coccccccccccccccccccccevee 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 


Helsinki, Finland .........eeee+e008 os 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y........ 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard 4/8, 

Helsingfors, Finland ..........0.++- ° 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............+- 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 

BPO ..ccccccccccccscccsccccceccces 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, ‘Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis ....cccccescccces eecesece 

Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. Min- 
neapolis ..... ecccece 

Fumigators Supply Co. * Ine. . New York, 
N. Y. 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
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31 
79 
79 


77 
91 


69 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, Engiand.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ...........-.- eccce 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md..... ee 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........ ° 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.. 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . ° 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. oe St. 
Cloud, Mimm. .cccccccccccces eeccece 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., ., Ama- 
Fillo, TEXAS ...ccccccsecece cocccccce oe 


Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 

Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill............ 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway....... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway...... oe 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. ae ° 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo..... oocee 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas ....-.+++ eccccedes ee 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., Toronto... 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow....... 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. y. 
Hamm, J. M. & Cc. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y¥.... 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, IIl. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam. ° 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., gl Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills. 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 


eeeneee 


Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn........ e 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland- America Line, New York, Chi- 

cago and San Francisco......... oe 


Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City. 
Holland Food Corporation, New York. 


Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 

oratory, Minneapolis ....... ose ° 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.. ee 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.. 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, epi 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. ......65. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, “Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind......... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 

New York, N. Y.....eeeeeeeee8 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 

New York, N. YF. .cccccccsccccccscece 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. we 

Coccegesereveces Cover 
International Sugar Feed Co., “Minne- 

QPOlIS ..cccccces 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 

land, Md. 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark..........- 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

ras City, Mo. 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 


Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ....ccccccccsecccess 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont........ 


Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway.. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...........- 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., utchinson, 

Kansas 2... cceccccccsccecececeseseeese 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Can..........-- 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis.......- 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can....... 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway......-- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, BM. Zeer 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

BaME ccccccccsccccccccccvccccosescccs 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y.....- 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn........-- 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. .. 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.......++--+- 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland. 
Lenhardat, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.....«-++++- 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar......-+++++++++++ 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn.......++-+++ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. ...-eeeeeeceeceeecerereee 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway....--- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., ” Mon- 
ticello, Ind. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........--- 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


Minneapolis, Duluth and 


McCabe Bros., 
Winnipeg 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow......- 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y., 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
Rico 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........- 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......... 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
a, svedes 
Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 





34 


25 


Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis... .. 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
EGER, BAO, cccccceccssccecsececcoccce 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 


Lewistown.... 
Co., Kansas 


Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 

City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

MOG on 54000646004%6s000xennbess 
~ gone Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co....... 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

ED 5060545055404 0R oe) as06 a0 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

ME Sc 0wbaes wend 6d300 0656600460000 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas.. 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 

AS. 4004984405000 5 0550056009 2465 064% 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Peerless Bread Machine 
Me CAS Nb GN V55 0569000600506 6.55.046 0:00 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
Fayette, Ind. 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll........ 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Prats, BD. GC. FOSSA, GObececcccecceces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
WU Sb 06s Godse coceeceecessseceseine 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo.............. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 
Ps WE dec ceeddeekedcasccterceencce 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 


Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 


INDEX—CONTINUED 
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22 
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31 


33 
72 


89 
74 


Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co.. London. . 
Read Machinery Co., 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 


Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
WRUMOS, WE coccccccccecesecceseces 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.......... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
WE cadweccccceseccesocessovescccece 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
MEO, BAR. cccccccecncccecccceoscces 


Richland Milling Co., Belleville, IllL.... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 


Rickenback & Co., Ltd., New York, 

Be We wneecsnedecccncscescessenceces 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
PRAVOSEIND GOGO cc ccccccccccsseeteecesns 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

BD adedanedeahksetades os cde bbs wees 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Renan, W. P., Chieago, Tl... .sccccccces 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico.... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour 
Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sarantis Freres, Pirwus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
GRD cdeccccccccecccecescessesccceoees 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill...... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
BEOER, cccccceccvescccceseseccccccecces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
BMOBB. coccccccccccccecccccesccccccese 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
| SP PPPreerrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrerer rere 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
ME 6646400 se SDA Sah wane k6e60n 606462 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State aon & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. 


Mills Co., 


mA. Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Go.. 
ey Ts SU Do oncsvecvescctenses 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 


Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

Ss TU Gb dd wecer sc decccseeres 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, &. R., Ce., Meow Verk...ccccsces 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass..... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

Se EE 16a Woda 04.008 he 04:b dee vo 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan....... 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tasker & Co., London, England......... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Il... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... . 


Minneapolis 
Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 


Tenney Co., 
Thierwechter, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B.. Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

Ss MD nec ceesanscancWacceneaueer 


Uhlmann Grain Co.- Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Bc GBD ce ccccccccecsscoscncesec 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 
Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

Wels Sb We case bee ecctdecnechevense 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

PEOUEEND Soceccnnonesceuscoeessesesese 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., } 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

I 4660550545640 400 sR RWO08 SSO Ene 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 

WS. o0054nseawebessnebneien 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


PD 06 6.60'6.905846006006000008 600560 
Warwick, Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

eee GOO wc cccccascencosnsececss 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

SO, Ei 60-0005 606500464600 00060 000686 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 


Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 

tor Co. 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

WOPOROD, GRE. cccseccvsocesecevesseces 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 


Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
MO  adtdd9050004 065d 0 swe 0eeb 0 60096 s 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co........... 


White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

es WN cevasctvaseccdcceveasesee 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


X 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


4 


Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill............ 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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It's Allin Knowing How 





4g OLUMBUS called for an egg and laid a wager 
jj) that no one in the company but himself could 
} make it stand upon end without support. 


4 The egg was passed around, but every attempt 

1 ended in failure. When it came to Columbus 
he cracked one end slightly. The egg stood 
upright. 





There wasn’t a man in the room who 
couldn’t have done the same thing 
that Columbus did—if he had thought 
of it. 


Millers should remember that there is as 
much difference in concrete as in flour. Con- 
crete is the one building agent manufactured 
from the raw materials by the contractor. 
Consequently, the quality and value of a con- 
crete building depends largely upon the 
knowledge of the man building it. 


No other company in the field of mill 
and elevator building is doing more 
to keep abreast of current research 
work which is leading rapidly to bet- 
ter concrete construction. Few are 


doing as much. 


JOoNES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











